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Making Foreign-Trade 
Statistics Comparable 


It Is an Objective ““Devoutly To Be Wished,” But Attainment Is Made 
| Difficult by Disparities and Defects; the Bureau, Nevertheless, Is Working 
Steadily To Conquer Impediments, So As To Aid World-Traders 


HE FOREIGN-TRADE STATISTICS 
of the nations of the world as now 
compiled do not conform to any stand- 
ard, and it is therefore difficult to achieve 
comparability. Primary purposes of col- 
lection vary from country to country, and 
compilation procedures are virtually as 
numerous as are the countries that pub- 
lish foreign-trade statistics. Each’ coun- 
try’s compilation is designed largely to 
meet the needs of national fiscal and 
other requirements rather than with a 
view to international comparability. 

The resultant shortcomings by no 
means pertain to any one or two aspects 
of statistical presentation. D‘screpan- 
cies exist in every detail. Furthermore, 
changes instituted from time to time, 
however desirable for some purposes, 
give rise to still more complications in 
obtaining comparability of statistics on 
an international scale. 

Lack of uniformity prevails in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


Variations in Coverages 


Trade coverages, or methods of re- 
porting exports and imports, vary from 
country to country. Such methods fall 
roughly into two main groups, which for 
convenience are termed “continental” 
and “Anglo-Saxon”. The distinction be- 
tween the two arises mainly from the 
treatment and presentation of com- 
modity exports and imports moving 
direct as compared with their movement 
via warehouse. 

Compilation according to the conti- 
nental method shows “special trade,” 
either with or without the figure for 
“general trade,” which usually is greater. 
Special trade comprises exported com- 
modities that are the product of the ex- 
porting country and imported commodi- 
ties destined for consumption within the 
national territory. On the export side, 
this trade embraces all shipments from 
the country except foreign merchandise. 
Imports represent only incoming prod- 
ucts intended for domestic consumption. 

Statistics compiled by the Anglo-Saxon 
Method show “general trade.” These 
figures include exports of domestic prod- 
ucts and nationalized goods plus exports 
from warehouse of goods of foreign ori- 
gin. Nationalized goods are those that 


By NicHotas Petrruzzevut, [nterna- 
tional Trade Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


have been imported, processed, or slightly 
modified, and then exported. General 
imports include products received for 
direct domestic consumption plus im- 
ports into warehouse without differentia- 
tion. In addition to embracing special 
trade, general trade may include some 
or all of the following: Transshipments, 
and temporary, improvement, and ware- 
housing trade—the practice varying 
from country to country. 

Of 83 important commercial nations in 
1939, 43 recorded exports and imports as 
special trade; 35 reported general trade; 
4 followed a mixed system, showing spe- 
cial trade for exports and general trade 
for imports; and 1 country listed sepa- 
rate series with exports and imports 
shown under the two classifications of 
special and general trade. 


Inclusions and Exclusions 


Closely allied to the problem presented 
by varying definitions of trade is the 
difficulty arising from different practices 
in including and excluding such miscel- 
laneous items as gifts, baggage, parcel 
post, ships, ships’ stores, bunker fuel, 
fishery products, bullion and specie, gov- 
ernment exports and imports, consular 
and diplomatic articles, war materials, 
returned goods, returned empties, reim- 
ports, and seizures. A common pro- 
cedure is to establish value limits for 
items to be included in the foreign-trade 
statistics. The United States, for ex- 
ample, excludes parcel-post exports and 
imports at less than $100. In Nica- 
ragua, by contrast, any item valued at 
$1 or more, in terms of United States 
currency, is included in the trade re- 
turns. No two countries follow identi- 
cal practices. 


Trade Territory 
Coverage of national territory to which 
trade statistics relate is not always easy 
to determine in making comparative an- 


alyses. Complications arise from dif- 
ferences in statistical treatment of trade 


with and by dependencies, differences in 
the trade territory and the political ter- 
ritory, and territorial changes that oc- 
cur from time to time as a result of 
political or military developments. 

For instance, the export and import 
statistics of the United States as reported 
in official trade returns cover the States 
and the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. Compilation of figures 
on exports and imports of continental 
United States, of course, must eliminate 
shipments to and from the Territories. 

Official reports of trade between the 
United States and Portugal offer another 
example. Statistics of the latter country 
cover the political territory of continental 
Portugal and the adjacent islands of 
Madeira and the Azores, which are not 
colonies but an integral part of Portu- 
gal, whereas United States figures show 
the trade with continental Portugal 
separately from that with the Azores and 
Madeira Islands. Such differences must 
be taken into account. 4 


Publication of Trade Reports 


Practically all commercial nations 
publish annual trade reports. However, 
the annual period covered does not 
always coincide with the calendar year. 
The statistical trade year is the same as 
the fiscal year in most countries, but the 
beginning and ending of the 12-month 
period is not uniform. In 1940 various 
countries compiled trade statistics for 
noncalendar years as follows: Iran, be- 
ginning with March 21; Haiti, October 1; 


Honduras, August 1; Newfoundland, 
July 1; and, Aden, British Solomon 
Islands, Burma, India, and Siam, 
April 1. 


Most countries also issue interim re- 
turns of their foreign trade. Many com- 
pile monthly statistics, but a few publish 
only quarterly data. Before World War 
II, Albania and French Morocco issued 
no interim figures, and more recently 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador, Paraguay, Iran, and Liberia have 
published neither monthly nor quarterly 
trade reports. 

In addition, there is considerable 
variation among nations in the prompt- 
ness and regularity of publishing trade 
figures. Ordinarily most countries pub- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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HOPS for Importation 
From Czechoslovakia 


( We Used To Be Right at the Top Among the Purchasers of Czech Hops; }j 
\ War Disrupted Many Phases of the Industry-—What’s the Outlook Now? J 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA has been one of 

the principal hop-growing areas of 
central Europe for centuries. That re- 
gion always produced enough hops for 
its world-famous beer and had an ex- 
portable surplus. Its importance in the 
trade seems indubitably to warrant a 
present-day survey of the existing posi- 
tion and prospects. 

Documents relating to hop culture in 
the Province of Bohemia date back to 
the reign (1034-1055) of the Czech 
Prince Bretislav I. Cultivation of hops 
was extensive in the old Bohemia of the 
historic crown lands, but in the present 
century hop growing has been prac- 
tically confined to four districts in Bo- 
hemia and one in Moravia. 

Most productive and best known of 
these districts has always been the Zatec 
(Saaz) district in northwestern Bo- 
hemia, where from 75 to 80 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s annual hop crop has 
been harvested. The other Czechoslo- 
vak hop-producing districts are Ustek 
(Auscha) , Roudnice, and Duba, (Dauba) 
in Bohemia, and Trsice, in Moravia. 
Production of hops in Czechoslovakia is 
usually in small family-sized gardens. 


By Atice J. MuLLeN, Industrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


Excellence Recognized 


Czechoslovak hops are clean, practi- 
cally seedless, well-graded, well-packed, 
rich in resins, and they have an excellent 
aroma. 

The excellence of Czech hops is a 
tradition in the brewing industry. Hops 
grown in the United States have a rela- 
tively high seed content and are used 
mostly in making beers, ales, and stouts 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
The higher-priced “seedless” hops of 
European culture are preferred by con- 
tinental brewers and are also used in the 
United States for “blending” with do- 
mestic hops. 

Of the total world production of hops 
in 1934, about one-third was produced 
in the United States, one-fourth in Great 
Britain, and one-eighth each in Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 
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One side of a prewar “marking-hall certificate” for Czechoslovakia’s Zatec hops 
its eastern extremity, the map of the country has recently undergone a change, Trans- 





(Note: In 


Carpathian Ukraine (Ruthenia) passing to the U.S. S. R.) 


Situation Today 


Brewers have been concerned about 
the condition of the Czechoslovak hop 
yards during the war years, as informa- 
tion regarding them has been meager, A 
communication recently received was to 
the effect that war damage to the yards 
has been negligible. However, some of 
the acreage in the German-designated 
‘Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia” 
and the _ so-called Sudetenland was 
abandoned in 1942, and the area planted 
to hops has declined about 30 percent as 
compared with the prewar figure. The 
famed hop gardens have deteriorated to 
some extent during the war years, in 
consequence of the substitution of food 
crops and the lack of fertilizer, labor, 
wire, and other supplies 

The 1944 crop amounted to about 12.- 
125,000 pounds, but as a result of adverse 
weather conditions the 1945 crop will 
amount to only about 6.173.580 pounds. 
Domestic consumption is estimated at 3,- 
306,990 pounds—which will probably be 
taken from the 1944 crop, as the export- 
able surplus for the 1945 crop is estimated 
at from 4,850,120 to 5.952.420 pounds. 

The city of Zatec (Saaz) is the center 
and most important distribution point 
for Czechoslovak hop production. 


Course of Development 


In the years 1921 to 1929, the area 
planted to hops in Czechoslovakia in- 
creased from 18,935 acres to 41,330 acres, 
and the yield from 6,495,776 pounds to 
26,471,424 pounds Exports increased 
from 6,690,961 pounds in 1921 to 18,710,- 
440 pounds in 1929. 

By reason of overproduction and re- 
sultant decline in prices the year 1929 
was unfavorable for the Czechoslovak 
hop trade. On the other hand, the brew- 
eries in the country were able to cover 
their requirements at a great saving as 
compared with the usual high cost of 
raw material 

Growers complained that, with the ex- 
ception of a few advance sales, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of 1929 hops did not 
cover the cost of production. Repre- 
sentatives of the Zatec producers stated 
that the average price of from 400 to 500 
crowns ($11.76 to $14.70) per 50 kilo- 
grams (kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds) 
did not pay for the expense of picking, 
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drying, and transporting the hops to 
market. 

In the early 1930’s it was decided to 
reduce acreage planted to hops in cen- 
tral Europe to prevent overproduction. 
The average price for 50 kilograms of 
Czechoslovak hops in 1932 was only 500 
crowns ($15.00) as compared with a high 
of 10,156 crowns ($299.00) in 1924. 

With the legalizing of beer in the 
United States in 1933 prices of hops ad- 
vanced steadily and the Czechoslovak 
Government’s plan to restrict cultivation 
by official measures was abandoned. 


Significant Figures 


The following table compiled from 
Czechoslovak statistics, shows the area 
harvested, production, total exports, and 
exports to the United States of hops in 
the years 1920, 1925, and 1930 to 1938, 
inclusive: 








Czechoslovak Hops Area, Vield, and 
E rports 
Exports 
rea tal 
Ye a t Lo tt j +. ld lo 
Pota United 
States 
inn LE 1 000 
tere pound pounds pounds 
192) ‘Ait 1! Su 14, Wh) GA2 
1925 22, 343 15, 757 12, 388 152 
1930 Ss, 140 $2, US 19, 840 128 
1931 0), 103 27, ol 23, 272 $73 
1932 23 620 16h, S44 12.313 223 
1933 25, 370 14, 040 10, 974 2, 456 
1934 27, (KS 15, O47 14, 222 2, 121 
1935 27, 7H 16, 70S 1, S42 SUS 
1936 2 OSD 2H, 633 1S, 000 4, 408 
1937 28. 0090 STS 20, 840 4. 437 
1938 4 tty S (IST 
Source: Report N« KO. Czechoslovak Brewing In 
dustry, by Sam E. Woods, Commercial Attaché, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Jan. 28, 1936, Years 1920-34 


What Countries Bought? 


In the years 1924 to 1931 Germany 
was the largest consumer of Czechoslo- 
vak hops, followed by Austria. In 1932 
Belgium and France each took about 20 
percent of Czech exports, and Germany 
was third with about 16 percent. In 
1933 with the death of the Volstead Act 
the United States became the leading 
importer of Czechoslovak hops, taking 
one-fourth of the total exports. In 1934 
Belgium was the leading importer of 
Czech hops, followed by Germany and 
the United States. 

By 1935 restrictions in the area 
planted to hops, combined with a smaller 
harvest, resulted in a brisk market with 
stable prices at Zatec. 

During 1935 there were 16,497 grow- 
ers of hops, located in 728 different dis- 
tricts of Czechoslovakia. The area un- 
der cultivation was reported to be 29,017 
acres, area harvested 27,796 acres, total 
production 16,798,000 pounds, and aver- 
age yield per acre 579 pounds. 

Germany was the best customer in 
1935, taking about 25 percent of total 
exports, followed in order by France, 
Austria, Belgium, Sweden, and_ the 
United States. 

In 1936 and 1937, the last two normal 
years, the United States was the leading 
importer of hops from Czechoslovakia. 





Czechoslovak hop gardens. 


Czechoslovak exports of hops’. by 
countries of destination in 1936 and 1937 
are shown in the following table: 


Crechoslovak Exports of Hops in 1936 
and 1937 





1936 1937 
Destination 

Volume Value Volume Value 

1 000 1,000 {000 1 000 

pounds crowns pounds crowns 
United States 3, 468 30, 223 4, 537 35, 314 
Germany 3, 179 35, 931 3, 472 36, 039 
Belgium 3, 036 25, 882 3,111 23, 288 
France 2, 363 24, 123 1, 909 16, 703 
Austria 1, 459 15, 316 1, 127 10, 379 
Sweden S20 8,477 937 9, 257 
Switzerland 615 5, 804 R55 7, 876 
Italy 4 547 26 6, 495 
Netherlands 575 4, 637 ‘47 4, 485 
Gireat Britain {US 4. 150 487 4,152 
Argentina 309 3, 425 300) 4, 020 
Japan 265 2, 973 152 1, 583 
Denmark 196 1, 963 306 2, 441 
Brazil 14s S14 289 2, 696 
Norway 136 1, 372 207 2, 026 
Other countries Sd 9, 522 1, S&S 17, 095 
rotal 18, 000) 175, 159 20, 540 183, 849 





Source: Otlicial Czechoslovak statistics 


In 1936 the average exchange rate for 1 Czechoslovak 
crown was $0.0401 U.S. currency Prior to the devalua- 
tion of the crown on October 10, 1936, the rate was about 
80.0414, and in 1937 it was $0.0349 


Enter the Disruptive Nazis 


As a result of the German occupation 
of large areas of the former Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, in accordance with the 
Munich Agreement of September 30, 
1938, the Bohemian hop-producing dis- 
tricts were greatly curtailed. 

According to the State Statistical Of- 
fice’s report on Czechoslovak hop pro- 
duction in 1937, the harvested areas and 
yields of the various districts in that 
year were as shown in the following 
table. 

Including new plantations, 484 acres, 
and former gardens not cultivated, 47 
acres, the total area of hop gardens in 
1937 was placed at 28,540 acres. 
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Czechoslovak Hop Production in 1937 





Area har- 


District vested Production 

In Bohemia: Acres 1,000 pounds 
Zatec 21, 312 19, 718 
Ustek 3, 498 3, 991 
Duba 356 347 
Roudnice 2, 266 2, 292 
Other 170 127 

In Moravia-Silesia 
Trsice 329 267 
Other 40 51 
In Slovakia 37 25 
Total 28, 009 26, 818 





Germany gained approximately 60 
percent of the former Zatec (Saaz) 
district. 

After a preliminary survey, the Czech- 
oslovak Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced that of the hop gardens in the 
former Zatec (Saaz) district in north- 
western Bohemia, which annually pro- 
duced about three-fourths of the total 
Czechoslovak yield, approximately 40 
percent remained within the new fron- 
tiers. Of the other three less important 
Bohemian districts—that is, Ustek 
(Auscha), Duba (Dauba), and Roud- 
nice—the first two were occupied en- 
tirely by Germany, while the last re- 
mained in Czechoslovakia. The Republic 
also retained the Trsice district in Mo- 
ravia, and several small hop fields in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia. 

The loss of the greater part of Zatec, 
which was the commercial center for the 
production of hops, resulted in the loss 
of 60 warehouses in which hops were 
baled and prepared for shipment. Only 
two small warehouses remained in the 
Czech area of Zatec. 

Afte German occupation, in 1938, hop 
acreage in the so-called “Protectorate” 
amounted to about 10,512 acres, as com- 
pared with a harvested area of 28,009 
acres in 1937. : 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Modern Egypt Initiates 
Vegetable Dehydration 


EHYDRATION OF VEGETABLES 
in Egypt began with the erection of 
an experimental plant in Upper Egypt 
about 10 years ago. Asa result of the ex- 
periments, a plant for production on a 
commercial scale was erected in 1938 
trom which exports of dehydrated onions 
to the United Kingdom were made on pri- 
vate account for several years. By 1943 
the total exports of this product 
amounted to 625,000 pounds with a value 
of $185,000, and, during the first 11 
months of 1944, 869,000 pounds were ex- 
ported with a value of $238,000. 


Agencies’ Active Interest 


With the entrance of Italy into the war 
in 1940 and the virtual closing of the 
Mediterranean to shipping, two agencies 
became interested in evolving programs 
for the expansion of the industry in 
Egypt. The British Ministry of Food 
sought to stizaulate dehydration of onions 
in order to save a portion of the shipping 
normally used in transporting onions 
from Egypt to the United Kingdom. The 
British Armed Forces in the Middle East, 
in conformity with their general policy 
of developing the highest degree of self- 
sufficiency possible, were also interested 
in developing the dehydration industry. 

Both agencies offered dehydration 
firms yearly contracts for their prod- 
ucts—the Ministry of Food for kibbled 
and powdered onions only, and the Army 
for kibbled onions and sliced potatoes 
and carrots. 


Assistance Afforded 


Although all plants have been pri- 
vately financed, much help has been 
given the firms in obtaining necessary 
materials and equipment by the Middle 
East Supply Center, the British War 
Department, and the Ministry of Food. 
Much of the materials, some of which 
were of lend-lease origin, was trans- 
ferred directly from British Army stocks 
under the supervision of the Anglo- 
American Joint Transfer Committee. 
Considerable technical aid has been given 
the dehydration firms by specialists of 
the Middle East Supply Center (now dis- 
continued) and the Department of Sup- 
ply and Transport of the Middle East 
Forces. 

By 1943 several plants were in opera- 
tion, and the visit to the Near East in 
that year of the African Dehydration 
Mission, composed of two representatives 
of the Ministry of Food and one from 
the United States Department of Agri- 


By Roserr B. Etwoop, Assistant 
Agricultural Officer, U. S. Lega- 
tion, Cairo; Prepared for Publica- 
tion by Heven Scort, Foodstuffs 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


culture, gave further impetus to the 
growth of the industry. As a result of 
the recommendation of the Mission, a 
committee was set up to coordinate the 
programs of the Ministry of Food and 
the Army. The Mission’s recommenda- 
tions have also led to a considerable im- 
provement in quality of product and in 
packing. 

By the middle of 1944 the British War 
Office had ceased placing further con- 
tracts. Consequently, in 1945-46 the 
Ministry of Food is the sole contractor; 
and, as that agency has always been in- 
terested in onions only, carrots and po- 
tatoes are not likely to be produced in 
quantity. 

Completion of two new plants this 
year wil’ raise the total number in Egypt 
to six and the annual capacity in terms 
of dehydrated onions to about 2,000 long 
tons. Ministry of Food contracts call 
for the delivery of 1,620 long tons dur- 
ing the period June 1945 to May 1946. 
Last year the Ministry of Food purchased 
on contracts 350 tons of onions and the 
British Army 120 tons of onions and 200 
tons of carrots and potatoes. 


Ouality of Product 


The first plant erected in Egypt has 
from the outset produced dehydrated 
onions of satisfactory quality, and its 
product is now believed to rank second 
to none. The quality of the products 
of the other plants in operation in 1943 
was not so high. Moisture content was 
generally too high, averaging about 12 
percent, or approximately twice the gen- 
erally accepted standard. Closure of tins 
by soldering was not practiced, and a sig- 
nificant proportion of the tins proved to 
be leaky. 

According to the dehydration special- 
ists of the Middle East Supply Center, 
these difficulties have now been largely 
overcome. The quality of carrots and 
potatoes supplied to the factories was 
improved considerably in 1944; moisture 
content has been reduced to about 6 per- 
cent; and closure of tins by soldering 
is now standard practice. 


Packaging 

A standard method of packing used 
by all factories in Egypt has been evolved 
during the past 2 years. The container 
used is a light-weight gasoline tin of g 
capacity of 4.8 gallons. Surplus capac. 
ity for the production of these tins now 
exists in Egypt as a result of the exten- 
sive production facilities developed to 
meet the needs of the Western Desert 
and Libyan campaigns. The tins are 
hermetically sealed, but gas packing has 
not yet been introduced. 

Ministry of Food contracts specify 
that the tins shall contain 14 pounds 
net weight of dehydrated onions. Onions 
delivered to the Army in 1944 weighed 
13 to 16 pounds net per tin and carrots 
and potatoes 10 pounds. The container 
has proved very satisfactory for packing 
dehydrated vegetables to be used by 
troops. 

Prices 

Prices are said to be the lowest in the 
world. The Ministry of Food 1945-46 
contracts specify prices of £138 to 
£148 ($557 to $597) per long ton of de- 
hydrated onions f. o. b. Egyptian port, 
with containers, but not crates, supplied 
by the Ministry of Food. In 1944-45, 
when containers were supplied by the 
dehydration firms, the Ministry of Food 
contracts called for a price of £150 
($605) per long ton; near the end of 
the season the price was increased to 
£180 ($726) to allow for an increase 
in the price of onions. Army contracts 
for onions last year specified prices of 
£E150 to £E160 ($621 to $662) per long 
ton delivered to Army base depots, with 
containers supplied by the Army. Army 
contracts for carrots and potatoes were 
for dehydration only—that is, vege- 
tables as well as containers were sup- 
plied by the Army. Prices last year were 
£E70 ($290) per long ton for potatoes 
and £E105 ($435) for carrots. 


Outlook 


The dehydration firms have been able 
to produce at these relatively low prices 
despite greatly increased production 
costs. The price of fresh onions in 1944 
and 1945 has been somewhat more than 
twice as high as in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the war. With an excel- 
lent source of raw material and a plenti- 
ful supply of cheap labor, it appears that 
in the future Egypt will be able to meet 
competition from any source in the pro- 
duction of dehydrated onions. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Venezuela’s System 
of Exchange Control 


ENEZUELA, like most other coun- 
tries, has been confronted with an 
exchange problem for more than a 
decade, but the situation in Venezuela 
differs radically from that in the other 
American Republics. The latter coun- 
tries, at least until the entry of the 
United States into the war, were con- 
fronted with the dual problem of assur- 
ing an adequate supply of exchange 
with which to meet essential require- 
ments abroad and of preventing depre- 
ciation of their currencies in terms of 
foreign monies. Venezuela, on the other 
hand, was confronted with shortages of 
exchange only occasionally and to a 
limited extent. At other times, espe- 
cially during recent years, it has had an 
excess supply, as a result of which 
measures have been adopted to halt ap- 
preciation of the currency and to assure 
profitable returns, in Venezuelan cur- 
rency, to exporters of agricultural and 
livestock products. 


Bases of Problem 


The basis of the Venezuelan problem 
in the early nineteen-thirties, during 
which time exports of petroleum grew 
rapidly, was that the exchange sold in 
Venezuela by the oil companies to ob- 
tain the local funds with which to meet 
their expenses there, together with ex- 
change derived from the exportation of 
exclusively national products, was often, 
though not always, more than sufficient 
to meet the country’s requirements for 
imports and other essential purposes. 
This excessive supply, coupled with the 
devaluation of the dollar in 1933 and 
1934, resulted in the appreciation of the 
bolivar from an average of 14.6 cents 
in. 1932 to a high of 32.2 cents in Febru- 
ary 1934. As the bolivar appreciated, 
the oil companies were forced to sell 
more exchange, largely dollars, to obtain 
the bolivares necessary for their opera- 
tions, while the yield in bolivares from 
Venezuela’s exports of agricultural and 
livestock products declined. 

Venezuela now exercises control over 
the rates at which transactions in for- 
eign exchange take place, but not over 
the purposes for which exchange is sold, 
except to prevent dealing with Axis in- 
terests. Owing to the fact that a very 
large portion of Venezuela’s receipts of 
exchange are in the form of dollars, buy- 
ing and selling rates are fixed in terms 
of dollars. The bolivar is therefore 
“pegged” to the dollar. 

Development of the control mechanism 
has been piecemeal, and has been in- 
fluenced by the above-described condi- 


By C. F. Carson, American Repub- 
lics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


tions in Venezuela, as well as by export 
controls in the United States, and by 
Venezuela’s efforts to cooperate in the 
war effort of the United Nations. 


Nature of Mechanism 


At present the exchange-control sys- 
tem (1) brings under official control 
practically all exchange entering the 
country; (2) provides for two exchange 
markets, Controlled and Free; (3) con- 
trols transactions in United States cur- 
rency; (4) controls transfers of exchange 
to persons in Axis territory or to Axis 
nationals outside Axis territory; and (5) 
controls transfers in exchange to coun- 
tries other than the American Republics 
and not forming part of the former Axis 
group. Control over transactions in 
items (3), (4), and (5) will not be in- 
cluded in this discussion. 


Control Over Supply 
The supply of exchange is brought 


under official control through the re- 
quirement that oil companies sell to the 





Central Bank, at fixed rates, the exchange 
necessary to provide them with the 
bolivares for paying their expenses in 
Venezuela, and subsidizing exporters of 
coffee and cacao who sell their exchange 
to the Central Bank. The prevailing 
rates for such transactions are as fol- 
lows: 
Bolivares 
Petroleum dollars: per dollar 
Up to an amount approximately 
equal to sales of exchange by the 
Bank during the preceding 
ERR: Sa os LE AOR ATE 3. 09 
Additional exchange purchased from 


petroleum industry..._......._ 3.02 
Coffee dollars: 
Washed coffee, all grades_.._______ 4. 80 
Po EE Pa 4.25 
CRON Ge ein dink c en anienecinn 4. 25 


Exchange derived from other sources 
is not subject to any form of control. 

The “petroleum dollar” had its origin 
in a gentlemen’s agreement of August 
1934 between the Government, the oil 
companies, and the commercial banks 
which provided for the sale of exchange 
by the oil companies to the banks at 3.90 
bolivares per dollar and the resale of such 
exchange by the banks at 3.93 bolivares 
per dollar. The Government agreed to 
buy at the gold import rate’ all of the 


*The parity of exchange is 3.06 bolivares 
per dollar. 


Caracas, capital of Venezuela, where the country’s exchange-control policies are decided upon. 
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petroleum dollars not acquired by the 
banks. The original gentleman’s agree- 
ment was for a period of 1 year, but was 
extended from time to time until July 23, 
1941, when by an Executive decree the 
sale of exchange by the oil companies at 
a fixed rate was made a legal obligation. 
The buying and selling rates, 3.90 and 
3.93 bolivares per dollar, remained in 
effect until April 1937, when they were 
fixed at 3.17 and 3.19 bolivares per dollar 
respectively. This buying rate was in 
turn reduced to 3.09 bolivares by a decree 
of July 23, 1941. Petroleum dollars are 
bought at present under a decree of May 
18, 1942. That decree authorized the 
Central Bank to fix the rates for all Con- 
trolled Exchange, as contrasted with the 
former practice of fixing rates by Execu- 
tive decree, and to intervene in the Free 
Market. 

The Bank maintained the 3.09 rate for 
all petroleum dollars until May 1, 1944. 
On that date an agreement was made 
with the petroleum companies whereby 
they were to meet their monthly bolivar 
requirements in excess of a maximum of 
$5,000,000, which might be sold to the 
Central Bank at 3.09, by the sale of 6- 
month, 3-percent obligations to the pub- 
lic, any deficiencies in this borrowing 
program to be met by sales of exchange 
to the Central Bank at the gold import 
point of about 3.02 bolivares to the dollar. 
Because of the failure of subscriptions to 
meet the borrowing requirements of the 
petroleum companies, this part of the 
arrangement was discontinued on No- 
vember 1, 1944, but these companies con- 
tinue to obtain bolivares by selling ex- 
change to the Central Bank at the rates 
of 3.09 and 3.02 bolivares per dollar, the 
total sold at the former rate being lim- 
ited to an amount approximately equal 
to the sales of exchange by the Bank 
during the previous month plus certain 
other amounts which are fixed from time 
to time. 

The preferential rates for coffee and 
cacao dollars were established in accord- 
ance with the July 23, 1941, decree, men- 
tioned above, which abolished the export 
bounties on these and other agricultural 
products that had been instituted in 
January 1936. A decree of December 1, 
1936, provided that, in order to qualify 
for the bounties, exporters of the sub- 
sidized products must sell their exchange 
at 3.90 bolivares per dollar. Regulations 
issued in April 1937, reduced to 3.09 boli- 
vares per dollar the rate at which ex- 
porters of subsidized commodities were 
required to sell their exchange, and in- 
creased the bounties. This arrange- 
ment was replaced by preferential ex- 
change rates under the July 23, 1941, 
decree. Under this decree, however, ex- 
porters only of coffee, cacao, and cattle 
were entitled to the preferential rate: 
exporters of the other products formerly 
subsidized were allowed to sell their ex- 
change in the unofficial or uncontrolled 
market. The preferential rate on cattle 
exchange was abolished by a decree of 
March 4, 1942. Rates on coffee and 


cacao were originally fixed at 4.60 and 
4.30 bolivares per dollar, respectively, but 
were_ reduced to 4.30 and 3.75 bolivares 
per dollar on June 5, 1942. 


The latter 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued fol- 
lowing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of 
associated industries. Coverage in- 
cluded both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 2, pictured above, deals with 
the chemical, drug, and pharma- 
ceutical industry. It is available 
on subscription or single-copy 
basis; $2.00 a year, 5 cents a copy. 
Subscriptions may be entered with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department's Field Offices, 
a list of which appears on the in- 
side front cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 











Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


PART 2. CHEMICALS, DRUGS, AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


CHEMICAL TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

DEMAND FOR CHEMICALS AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS IN COLOMBIA 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AND HAITI AS Mar- 
KETS FOR ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

CHROME GREEN (Synopsis of Informa. 
tion) 

SYNTHETIC AROMATICS, FLAVOR and Per- 
fume Materials 


URUGUAY PHARMACEUTICAL REGULA- 
TIONS 
MEXICO: PHARMACEUTICAL REGULATIONS 


LEAD ARSENATE (Synopsis of Informa- 
tion) 

CALCIUM ARSENATE (Synopsis of Infor- 
mation) 

CHILEAN PLASTICS MARKETS 

BuTANOL (Synopsis of Information) 

ACETONE (Synopsis of Information) 

PaRAGUA Y—Regulations Governing 
Pharmaceuticals and Toilet Prep- 
arations 

URUGUAYAN ORGANIC CHEMICAL MARKET 

THE PAINT INDUSTRY OF CHILE 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE (Synopsis of In- 
formation) 

CasEIN (Synopsis of Information) 

THE PAINT INDUSTRY OF CUBA 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS IN 
BRAZIL 

CUBAN MARKET FOR ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

MEXICO AS A PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 
OF PLASTICS 

PoTAS H FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

POTASSIUM HypRoxIpDE (CAUSTIC Port- 
ASH) (Synopsis of Information) 

CUBAN MARKET FOR PLASTICS 

PERUVIAN PLASTICS MARKET 

CreosoTre O11 (Synopsis of Informa- 
tion) 

THE SPANISH POTASH INDUSTRY 

MEXICAN PAINT INDUSTRY 

ORGANIC CHEMICAL MARKETS IN BOLIVIA, 
ECUADOR, PARAGUAY, AND VENEZUELA 

NICARAGUA PHARMACEUTICAL REGULA- 
TIONS 


Write for a sample copy 


ee 


4 








rates, in turn, were increased to 4.80 and 
4.25 by a regulation of August 14, 1944. 


Control Over Distribution 


The distribution of exchange to be used 
in payment for imports is not now under 
official control. Importation of a few 
commodities is subject to control, but 
not for exchange-control purposes, and 
possession of an import permit or any 
other document is not a prerequisite to 
the purchase of exchange. 

Partial control over the distribution 
of exchange was instituted in accordance 
with a decree of October 25, 1940, and 
made more complete by the decree of 
July 23, 1941. The former decree pro- 
vided for the establishment of the Im- 
port Control Commission with authority 
to license imports, and inaugurated a 
system of allocating controlled ex- 
change. An exchange regulation of 
March 19, 1941, classified all imports 
into three groups I, II, and III, and pro- 
vided that only importers of goods in 


groups I and II were entitled to acquire 
controlled exchange in payment of im- 
ports. The importation of goods in group 
III was not prohibited, but cover for such 
imports had to be obtained in the unofi- 


cial market. 


The licensing of imports was abol- 
ished by a decree of May 18, 1942, which 
integrated the functions of the Import 
Control Commission with those of ex- 
port-control authorities in other coun- 
tries. The Commission was made fe- 
sponsible for the issue of Certificates of 
Necessity, and later Import Recommen- 
dations, in respect of the commodities for 
required 
when imported from the United States. 
Authority to import as a prerequisite 
was aban- 
doned by the decree of May 18, 1942. 


which such documents were 


the purchase of exchange 


Exchange Markets and Rates 


The decree of July 23, 1941, provided 
for the operation of the two exchange 


(Continued on p. 55) 
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Construction Machinery— 
ao Paulo Opportunities 


Increased Demand Is Now Discernible, Though Normal Market Is Not Big 


LTHOUGH normally only relatively 
small amounts of construction 
machinery are used in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, present needs in this field 
may be somewhat higher than usual, 
During the war little new machinery was 
available; that sold in Brazil had to be 
shared with other areas of the country 
also carrying on essential activities. Al- 
most no replacements have been made, 
and general wear has, therefore, been 
greater than usual. 

Construction machinery most ¢com- 
monly found in Sao Paulo includes con- 
crete mixers, builders’ hoists, drop-ham- 
mer pile drivers, portable air compres- 
sors, and similar equipment. Most of 
these items are light in weight or small. 
Heretofore construction work has been 
carried on at a leisurely pace, and build- 
ers have felt little need to adopt the use 
of highly mechanizcd equipment. In 
view of proposed expansion of highway 
and railway facilities and the develop- 
ment of municipal projects, some in- 
creased demand is to be expected. 


Excavator Market Small 


There are no excavators in the hands 
of ordinary building contractors, since 
few residences or larger buildings have 
cellars; and such excavation as may be 
necessary is done by hand. The few 
excavators in Sao Paulo are used in road- 
building, quarry work, by railroads, or 
in connection with general utility or hy- 
droelectric projects. The largest in op- 
eration is said to have a 2-cubic-yard 
capacity. Some of the power shovels 
have crane attachments which permit 
the use of clamshell or dragline buckets. 

It is, therefore, evident that there 
would normally be only occasional op- 
portunities for the sale of excavators in 
Sao Paulo, unless railway and highway 
programs should result in a temporarily 
increased demand. One contracting firm 
has reported that it is in the market 
for four 34-yard shovels for earth-mov- 
Ing work in 1945 and 1946. 


Concrete Mixers 


Most concrete mixers in the State are 
of 5- and 7-cubic-foot capacity, there 
being comparatively few mixers of 10- 
and 14-foot or higher capacity. There 
are no central concrete mixing plants, 
and there is no distribution of concrete 
in mixer trucks. When large production 
is required, two or three small concrete 


669216 


Prepared by F. C. Fornegs, Jr., U. S. 
Consul, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


mixers, rather than one large plant, are 
generally installed. 

In the past, concrete mixers have come 
primarily from Germany or Great Brit- 
ain, although some in operation origi- 
nated in the United States. There is one 
Sao Paulo manufacturer who regularly 
makes a tilting mixer with a capacity 
equivalent to about 4 cubic feet, with or 
without automatic water tank, powered 
by gasoline or elec‘ricity. It has been 
reported that about 300 of these mixers 
have been sold in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. Observers estimate that in the 
first 2-year “normal” period about 100 
imported concrete mixers could be sold 
in this market. It is presumed that 
those of small capacity would meet the 


necds. 
Pile Drivers 


Pile drivers used in Sao Paulo are 
practically all of the drop-hammer type 


and are relatively light in weight. One 
of the active pile-driving companies is 
reported to have 6 pile drivers of Bel- 
gian origin and 1 of German. Other 
cquipment of the company includes 3 
United States well-drilling machines; 4 
Brazilian and 4 Belgian concrete mixers; 
1 United States, 1 Belgian, and 3 Brazilian 
concrete vibrators; 2 United States air 
compressors; and 1 Swiss and 4 United 
States welders. Most of this equipment 
is said to be in need of replacement. 

A second pile-driving company oper- 
ating in the State of Sao Paulo is re- 
ported to own 38 pile drivers, all manu- 
factured by itself. Five of these drivers 
are said to have hammers weighing from 
1000 to 2,000 kilograms, and 33 have 
hammers weighing from 500 to 1,000 
kilograms. All are reported to be in 
relatively good condition. Since the as- 
sembly of pile-driving rigs and the cast- 
ing of hammers is a simple operation for 
local shops, it would appear that there 
will be little opportunity for sale of 
United States equipment of this type in 
the near future. 

(Continued on p. 29) 





Highway construction goes forward in Brazil. O. I. A. A. Photo 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in sections below] 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT: 8, 11, 25, 37. 

AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 4. 

AUTOMOTIVE PARTS: 7, 29. 

BEAUTY PARLOR EQUIPMENT: 5, 38. 

Boats: 46. 

BUILDING MATERIALS: 20. 

CHEMICALS: 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 39. 

CLOTHING: 18, 27, 30, 54, 55. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES: 2, 4, 
8, 9, 19, 38. 








Railway Signaling Systems 
for Belgium 


The Belgian National Railways 
are interested in receiving catalogs 
and other literature from United 
States manufacturers of automatic 
railway signaling and remote con- 
trol systems. These data are de- 
sired in connection with projected 
plans for the rehabilitation and 
modernization of the Belgian rail- 
ways, which are under Govern- 
ment control. All such material 
should be sent directly to the So- 
ciété Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Belges, 21, rue de Louvain, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 























FOODSTUFFS: 18, 47, 50. 
FURNITURE: 18. 

GLASSWARE: 6, 42. 

HARDWARE: 18, 25. 

HIDES AND SKINs: 26. 
INSECTICIDES: 44, 49 
INSTRUMENTS: 5, 32, 39, 40, 42. 
IRON AND STEEL: 7, 33. 

LEATHER Goons: 1, 29. 
MEDICINALS: 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 19, 44 


MACHINERY: 
GENERAL: 7, 8, 13, 16, 17, 25, 37, 41 
TEXTILE: 10, 28, 36. 


Woop AND METAL-WORKING: 24 
DISTILLERY EQUIPMENT: 10. 
BricK-MAKING: 51 
GLass-GRINDING: 42. 
OIL-REFINERY EQUIPMENT: 22. 
Pup: 35. 
SoaP-MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT: 22. 
LOGGING: 43. 
SAWMILL: 43. 
CORN-MILLING: 43. 
PRINTING: 39. 
STEAM ENGINE: 43. 
PLASTIC-PROCESSING: 1, 3 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT: 15 
OFFICE SUPPLIES: 48. 
PAPER: 6. 
PETROLEUM PropvuctTs: 7. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT: 31. 
PLASTIcs: 1, 3, 12. 
POULTRY: 52. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION: 2, 4, 7, 21. 
REFRIGERATORS: 4, 7, 9 
SEEps: 37. 
TEXTILES: 18, 27, 28. 30. 54. 55, 56. 
TOILET PREPARATIONS: 5, 6 
TOOLS, MACHINE: 24 
Toys: 4. 
TRUCKS: 14. 
WATER-CLARIFYING EQUIPMENT: 22. 
Wire: 45. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Lyall Robertson, 18 Norwood 
Street, Sandringham, Melbourne, represent- 
ing George Pizzey & Sons, 131 Johnston 
Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in LEATHER GOODS, PLASTICS, AND 
PROCESSING MACHINERY FOR SAME. To arrive: 
end of November 1945, via San Francisco. 
Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: not known. Itinerary: Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia. 

2. Belgium—Pierre Hacha of Copel (Com- 
merce, Publicite, Industrie, Electricite) S. A., 
140 Avenue Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Brus- 
sels, is interested in arranging with manu- 
facturers Of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND AP- 
PARATUS, INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL, HOUSEHOLD, 
MEDICAL, HAIRDRESSING, RADIO AND TELEVISION, 
for the distribution of their products in Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. He 
is presently in this country until the end of 
December. U.S. mail address: c/o Crefina 
Trading Co., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Brazil—Adolfo Arkind, Rua 7 de Abril 
34, Sao Paulo, representing Intercambio Com- 
ercial Representacoes, Ltda., Cia. Paulista de 
Industria e Comercio S. A., Ferragens e 
Laminacao Brasil S. A.,—all of Sao Paulo—is 
interested in obtaining agencies for METALS, 
PLASTIC MATERIALS, HEAVY CHEMICALS, MA- 
CHINERY FOR THE PLASTIC AND BUILDERS’ HARD- 
WARE INDUSTRIES. Was to arrive: October 25, 
1945, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. mail address: c/o Overseas Barters Inc., 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, New 
Haven. 


4. Brazil—Autharis F. Nogueira, Rua §aq 
Bento 290, Sao Paulo, is interested in obtain. 
ing agencies for ELECTRIC STOVES, HOUSEHO,p 
APPLIANCES, REFRIGERATORS, RADIOS, AIR-CONpI. 
TIONING EQUIPMENT, TOYS. Was to arrive: 
October 5, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o E. 8. Serpa 
Room 1513, 141 Broadway, New York City 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Clevelang 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, gs, 
Louis, and Kansas City. 

5. Egypt—Capt. Dr. Mohammed F. E. Tobgi 
of The Chemical & Pharmacautical Industries 
of Egypt, Inc., 1 Fouad St., Cairo, is interesteq 
in PHARMACEUTICALS, SURGICAL AND HOSPrTAy 
EQUIPMENT, NUTRITION ELEMENTS, BIOLOICAL 
AND BLOOD PREPARATIONS, COSMETICS, TOILET 
ARTICLES, BEAUTY-PARLOR INSTRUMENTS. He jg 
presently in this country until November 39, 
U. S. mail address: c/o Egyptian Consulate, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary; 
New York and vicinity. 

6. Egypt—-Emmanuel Frankel, 17 Sharig 
Malika Farida, Cairo, representing Nile Com. 
mercial Co.—E. Prankel & Co. of Alexandria 
and Cairo, is interested in PHARMACEUTICALs, 
DRUGS, HEAVY CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, GLags- 
WARE, PAPER, STOVES, ESSENTIAL OILS, TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. Was to arrive: October 10, vig 
ATC plane. Length of visit: 2 months, U.§, 
mail address: c/o Charles Hisking & Co. Inc, 
155 Varick Street, New York City. Itinerary; 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 

7. Egypt—Kenneth Pierson of Kenneth 
Pierson & Co. (Egypt & Near East), 8 Rue 
Fouad ler, Alexandria, is interested in perno- 
LEUM PRODUCTS, IRON AND STEEL, HEAVY CHEMI- 
CALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, RADIOS, REFRIGERATORS, 
MACHINERY, AUTO SPARE PARTS. To arrive: late 
November 1945 via New York. Length of 
stay: 2 months. U.S. mail address: c/o J.E. 
Sitterley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland 











Instruments and Machinery 
for Syria 


The Syrian Ministry of Public 
Works is in urgent need of certain 
instruments and machinery to 
carry out its projected construction 
and research programs, according 
to the Syrian Legation in Wash- 
ington. The equipment required 
includes excavators, road rollers, 
pumps, concrete mixers, boring 
equipment, surveying instruments, 
trucks, motorcycles, tractors, re- 
pair shops, and other equipment 
for road building. A complete list 
will be furnished upon request by 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. 

Correspondence should be con- 
ducted directly with the Ministére 
des Travaux Publics de la Répub- 
lique Syrienne, Damascus, Syria, 
or with the Commercial Counselor, 
Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Textile Articles, Machinery, 
Raw Materials, for Sicily 


The American Consulate at Pa- 
lermo, Sicily (Italy), reports that 
there has recently been established 
at Palermo the “Centro Siculo per 
lo Sviluppo Tessile e Manifatturi- 
ero ed il Lancia dei Prodotti della 
Moda” (Sicilian Center for Tex- 
tile Development and Manufacture 
and Marketing of Clothing), with 
offices at Piazza Ruggero Settimo 
13, Palermo. The organization, 
which was founded with the ap- 
proval of the High Commissioner 
for Sicily and the Union of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, is 
supported by leading businessmen 
engaged in the textile and clothing 
industries and trades. It is a non- 
profit-making organization whose 
purpose is the development of the 
textile and clothing industry and 
trade in Sicily, as well as the de- 
velopment of cotton and silk culti- 
vation in the island. The Center 
would like to enter into corre- 
spondence with American manu- 
facturers or groups of manufactur- 
ers that might be interested in 
exporting textiles and clothing 
and, eventually, textile machinery 
and raw materials, to Sicily. 

















8. Egypt—Artine Spendjian, 5 Rue Garedu 
Caire, Alexandria, is interested in ELECTRICAL 
AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. To arrive: first 
week of December 1945, via New York. 
Length of stay: l month. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland. 

9. Iceland—-Thorstein Bernhardsson, Gre- 
tisgata 69, Reykjavik, representing Umbods 
og Raftaekjaverslun Islands H/F, 6B Skola- 
vordustigur, Reykjavik, is interested in 
DOMESTIC AND ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES—-WASH- 
ING MACHINES, REFRIGERATORS, AND SIMILAR 
EQUIPMENT. Was to arrive: November l, via 
New York. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S 
mail address: c/o Icelandic Consul, 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, D. C. 

10. India—Raman B. Amin of Bhailal Amin 
& Sons, Ltd., Baroda, represent the Alembie 
Chemical Works Co., Ltd., Alembie Glass In- 
dustries Ltd., and Lily Oil Industries Ltd., all 
of Baroda. Interested in: CHEMICALS, PHAR- 
MACEUTICALS, MACHINE TOOLS, MANUFACTURING 
EQUIPMENT, TEXTILE-MILL EQUIPMENT, AND 
ALCOHOL-PLANT MACHINERY. To arrive: De- 
cember 15, 1945, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. mail address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York. 

1l. India—Dr. K. A. Hamied, 25, Cuffe 
Parade, Bombay, representing Indian Chem- 
ical Manufacturers Association, Currimbhey 
House, Outram Road, Fort, Bombay, is in- 
terested in the CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY. To arrive: December 15, 1945, via 
New York. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. 
mail address: c/o National City Bank of New 
York, Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York. 

12. Ireland—-Wilfrid James Watts, repre- 
senting Charles Tennant & Co., Ltd, 94 
Royal Avenue, Belfast (branch of Charles 
Tennant & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland) is 
interested in the purchase of SYNTHETIC 
RESINS, PRINCIPALLY TEXTILE RESINS, DYESTUFFS 
AND TEXTILE CHEMICALS. To arrive: October 
15 via New York City. Length of visit: 8 
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weeks. U. S. mail address: c/o American- 
British Chemical Supplies, Inc., 180 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

13. Merico—Jacinto L. Cortina, Pedro Mo- 
reno 1776, Guadalajara, representing Manten- 
imiente e Instalaciones Industriales, S. de 
R. L. de C. V., Edificio Lutecia, Despachos 
318-325, Guadalajara, is interested in pur- 
chasing INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND OBTAINING 
AGENCIES FOR SUCH MACHINERY. To errive: 
October 12, via Brownsville, Texas. Length 
of visit: 2 weeks. U. S. mail address: «/o 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: 
New Orleans. 

14. Mexrico—Carlos Edmundo Klein, Gomez 
Faria No. 8, Zacatecas, is interested in TrucKS 
FOR DELIVERY OF MERCHANDISE. To arrive: Oc- 
tober 19, via Laredo, Tex. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Pan-Ameri- 
can Trust Co., 70 Wall Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Washington, and 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Mexico—Eduardo Rivas, Av. Juarez No. 
10, Zacatecas, is interested in MOTION-PICTURE 
PROJECTORS. To arrive: October 19, via Laredo, 
Tex. Length of visit: 2 months. U. 8S. mail 
address: c/o Pan-American Trust Co., 70 Wall 
Street, New York. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Washington, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Mexico—Federico Manuel Sescosse, Vil- 
lalpando No. 49, Zacatecas, is interested in 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. To 
arrive: October 19, via Laredo, Tex. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U. S. mail address: c/o 
Pan-American Trust Co., 70 Wall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Mezico—Manuel Fernando  Sescosse, 
Avenue Hidalgo No. 155, Zacatecas, is inter- 
ested in INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY. To arrive: 
October 19, via Laredo, Tex. Length of visit: 
2 months. U. S. mail address: c/o Pan- 
American Trust Co., 70 Wall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Newfoundland—Eugene Young, repre- 
senting United Agencies Ltd., P. O. Box 287, 
Corner Brook, is interested in FOODSTUFFs, 
HARDWARE, BEDS AND BEDDING, TEXTILES, FLOOR 
COVERINGS, MEN’S WORK CLOTHES. To arrive: 
November 15, via Canadian border port. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. mail address: 
not known. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Cambridge, Framingham, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Dayton. 

19. Norway—Finn Alfsen, Thaulowsvei 23, 
Oslo, representing A. Smit & Zoon, Bergen, is 
interested in BOTTLING AND COD-LIVER-OIL 
SALES. To arrive: November 15, via New 
York. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Gordon Herstlet, Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, 4235 Lyndale Boulevard, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Panama—Sidney E. Arendale, Box 2151, 
Panama, representing Arend2le & Cia, Ltda., 
and Arendale & Mendieta, Ltda., is interested 
in CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT, 
TEXTILES, AND CANNED Goops. He is presently 
in this country for a stay of 6 weeks. U. 8. 
mail address: c/o Irwin Vladimir, Inc., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

21. Panama—Carlos Eleta, 32 Francisco de 
la Ossa Avenue, Panama City, representing 
Universal Export Corp., is interested in RADIOs, 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND GENERAL MERCHAN- 
DISE. To arrive: October 12, via New Orleans. 
Length of visit: 5 weeks. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth and Park 
Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York, New Orleans. 

22. Palestine—Morris Burger, P. O. Box 302, 
Tel-Aviv, is interested in SWIMMING-POOL 
EQUIPMENT, MODERN WATERWORKS EQUIPMENT 
AND INFORMATION, EQUIPMENT FOR SOAP MANU- 
FACTURING AND REFINING EDIBLE OILS. He is 
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presently in this country until December 15. 
U. S. mail address: c/o U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 130 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
vicinity, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 

23. Portugal—Joao do Carmo Valente Per- 
feito, Rua do Pinheiro Manso 99, Oporto, rep- 
resenting Sociedade de Representacoes 
PLURIBUS, Lda., 4 Largo do Terreiro, Oporto, 
is interested in GENERAL MERCHANDISE. To 
arrive: end of October, via Philadelphia. 
Length of visit: 4 months. U.S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Cowdrey & Co., Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. Itenerary: New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit. 

24. South Africa—W. Barnett, 165 New- 
market Street, Capetown, representing S. A. 
Metal & Machinery Co., is interested in NEw 
AND RECONDITIONED WOODWORKING AND METAL 

MACHINERY, TUBING, MACHINE TOOLS. To 
arrive: about November, via New York. 
Length of visit: 4 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Mr. Paul B. Barak, 6535 London, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit. 

25. South Africa—William Greenshields 
Paterson, Director of Dunell, Ebden & Co. 
(Pty), Ltd., Port Elizabeth, is interested in 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 
AND HARDWARE. To arrive: November 15, 
1945. Length of visit: 5 months. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Deere and Co., Moline, Ml. 
Itinerary: New York, Moline, Kendaville, 
Chicago. 

26. South Africa—Max Spilkin, represent- 
ing Cape Produce Co. (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 
278, Port Elizabeth, is interested in HIDES 
AND SKINS. To arrive: November 1945. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. 8S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Edmond Weil, Inc., 100 Gold 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Gloversville, 
Johnstown, Milwaukee. 

27. Sweden—Erik Furth, representing The- 
odore Furth, 31 Kungsgatan, Stockholm, is 
interested in TEXTILES, HOSIERY AND AL- 
LIED LINES. Was to arrive: latter part of 
October. U.S. mail address: c/o U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 130 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

28. Sweden—Jan Leffler, 6 Arsenalsgatan, 
Goteborg, representing Gamlestadens Fabri- 
kers A/B, Goteborg, is interested in TEXTILE 
MACHINERY, TEXTILE GOODS, COTTON. To ar- 
rive: October 24, via Boston. Length of visit: 
1 to 3 months. U.S. mail address: c/o Royal 
Swedish Consulate, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
Boston, New York, Chicago, New Orleans. 

29. Sweden—Josef Nagler, Manager of AB. 
Karnag, 22 Katerinavagen, Stockholm, is in- 
terested in AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
AND ACCESSORIES, LEATHER AND ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER FOR AUTOMOBILES AND BUSSES, AUTO- 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT AND ALLIED LINES. Was to 
arrive: during October. U.S. mail address: 
c/o U. 8. Department of Commerce, 130 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
lard, Akron, and Hartford. 

30. Sweden—Arthur F. Rucker-Embden, 
Managing Director of AB. Svenska General- 
agenturen, 13 Drottninggatan, Stockholm, is 
interested in TEXTILES, WOOLEN AND RAYON 
FABRICS, NYLON HOSIERY, CORSETS, BATHING 


(Continued on p. 46) 











Correction 


In the September 1 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, it was an- 
nounced that the local agent of 
the Turkish Ministry of Communi- 
cations was Fuat Baban, of Istan- 
bul. The American Embassy at 
Ankara now reports that Fuat 
Baban is not the exclusive agent 
of the Ministry and that offers can 
be made directly to the Ministry or 
through other agents. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


Wholesale and retail trade throughout 
Cuba has been active during October ex- 
cept for scarcities of a number of im- 
ported and domestic foodstuffs. The re- 
tail trade in Habana was reported excel- 
lent, aided by the ushering in of the 
“winter” season and attendant pur- 
chases of wearing apparel. Shortages 
continued in many lines, however, and 
the price shading in several categories of 
goods previously noted gave way to a 
further somewhat speculative trend in 
commodities in short supply. The final 
removal of the import recommendation 
system on all imports also aided specula- 
tion through the inevitable temporary 
dislocation of distribution. 

Agricultural conditions were satisfac- 
tory following continued rains in most 
parts of Cuba. This gives promise for 
an increased harvest of food crops this 
fall to offset in part the small production 
in the main summer season which re- 
sulted from the severe spring drought. 

Sugarcane conditions continued to im- 
prove following 4 months of reasonably 
good rainfall in most areas. Some areas, 
notably the north coast of Camaguey and 
Oriente Provinces, however, still suffered 
from drought. The 1946 crop is now 
forecast at 4,500,000 to 4,700,000 short 
tons of raw sugar. 

The Cuban sugar commission left Ha- 
bana on October 15 to’ resume negotia- 
tions in Washington for the sale of 
Cuba’s 1946 crop. Public opinion indi- 
cates that the demand for a higher price 
is of secondary importance compared 
with receiving assurances of Cuba’s fu- 
ture share on the United States market. 

On October 12 a small but intense hur- 
ricane swept north through the central 
part of Cuba along the line between Las 
Villas and Camaguey Provinces. It came 
entirely without warning and wrought 
extensive damage in a swath about 5) 
miles wide, almost completely destroy- 
ing one sugar mill and damaging several 
others, in addition to warehouses and 
about 2,000 homes. Four people were 
killed and 200 injured. Total damages 
are estimated at $3 000,000 to $5,000,000, 
including the possible reduction of 
Cuba’s 1946 sugar crop by 100,000 tons 
from damage to cane fields. 

New-crop rice from the United States 
in late September began to arrive in 
volume, but Cuban stocks will remain 
relatively short for a considerable time, 
as there was no carry-over this year. 
Wheat-flour stocks are excessive, but will 
decline rapidly because no further re- 
ceipts are expected for several months. 
The foodstuff situation remained gen- 
erally tight, but seasonally larger sup- 


plies of meat, milk, fruits, and vegetables 
prevented an increase in average food 
costs for consumers. 

The henequen industry was notified 
recently that the United States Commer- 
cial Company would not renew its con- 
tracts for Cuban cordage which expire on 
December 31, although purchases of raw 
fiber would continue. The cordage in- 
dustry has ample capacity to process all 
fiber produced in Cuba, and is beginning 
a search for export markets to prevent 
a partial shutdown of the war-expanded 
operations. Many countries are anxious 
to buy fiber, but only a few are interested 
in cordage; thus it appears that the 
cordage industry faces a difficult future. 

Production of nickle oxide, copper ore, 
sintered manganese, and _ refractory 
chromite continues at a normal rate. 
Output of metallurgical chromite has 
practically ceased, and production of 
crude manganese ore has declined, be- 
cause of the termination of outstanding 
contracts or the renewal thereof at 
lower prices. 

Production of light gravity oil at Jara- 
hueca continues firm, and the declining 
output of Motembo naphtha has been 
checked for the first time in several 
months. 

Government authorities have deferred 
action on the proposed establishment of 
regulations requiring the mixing of al- 
cohol with all gasoline used for motor 
fuel. 

The Cuban Confederation of Workers 
(CTC) announced that it will support a 
strike of railroad workers on Novem- 
ber 1 in protest against the alleged fail- 
ure of the railroad companies to meet 
increased wages recently decreed by the 
Government. The Gcvernment is mean- 
while considering the request of the rail- 
road companies for authorization to in- 
crease freight and passenger rates. 

The CTC and the National Association 
of Manufacturers are making plans for 
a labor-management conference to dis- 
cuss Means of protecting and develop- 
ing domestic industries, avoiding un- 
employment, and dealing with other 
labor-management problems In the 
meantime, labor agitation continues for 
the promulgation of unemployment in- 
surance and other forms of social-in- 
surance legislation. 

No large-scale strikes, stoppages, or 
labor conflicts have taken place during 
the period under review. 

Government and private construction 
continues active, and private demand for 
cement exceeds supply despite fairly 
large imports, because of heavy public- 
works demand which has caused the 
Government to increase its priorities for 
the domestic product to 1.000 barrels per 
day from the previous 800. 


A new factory for the manufacture of 
canvas-topped rubber-sole shoes began 
operations in Habana. The recently 
formed Cuban Rayon Co. has announced 
the organization of a company to manu. 
facture chemical products needed in the 
production of rayon filament and staple 
yarns. 

Several tanneries were forced to cur- 
tail operations, in some cases because of 
a falling off in orders, and in others be- 
cause of labor troubles; further curtai]- 
ment is anticipated in consequence of 
the threatened shortage of chrome tan- 
ning materials. 

The newsprint scarcity has been 
greatly alleviated by an increased alloca- 
tion in the third quarter and occasional 
receipts from Sweden, and the availabil- 
ity of Swedish wood pulp has placed the 
two local paper mills in a comfortable 
raw-stock position 

The motion-picture situation contin- 
ued obscure in regard to the employment 
of stage artists; the one theater actually 
finding it profiitable to do this is reported 
considering importing artists from the 
United States. Other first-run houses are 
suffering losses, and apparently second- 
run houses quietly ignore the regulation. 
Distributors are suffering from a slow- 
down strike by film examiners to enforce 
their demand for a 40-percent wage in- 
crease, and are being forced to release 
films without examination. 

Total imports of the main items of 
commerce for the month of September 
amounted to 216,773 metric tons, and 
during the first 9 months of the year 
amounted to 2,152,346 metric tons, as 
compared with 219,614 and 1,793,210 met- 
ric tons during the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1944. 

Representatives of the Cuban Govern- 
ment have proceeded to the United States 
to purchase control-tower equipment in 
order to comply with agreements reached 
at the “Control of Foreign-Route Air 
Traffic’ meeting at Miami. Preliminary 
surveys are under way to estimate the 
cost of constructing a Government air- 
port near Habana. The operators of 
Rancho Boyeros airport at Habana re- 
fused Braniff Airways effective use of 
facilities there, and the Government 1s 
studying ways to provide full privileges 
for all users of that field on a share-the- 
cost basis. 

September earnings of the principal 
railways showed a slight decline from 
last year’s September figure, but total 
earnings for 9 months improved as com- 
pared with 1944. The Havana Electric 
Co. likewise increased its tramway earn- 
ings. 

Port terminal companies were author- 
ized to increase their service tariff 25 
percent, effective September 22, to meet 
rising operating costs. An insistent de- 
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mand has developed for refrigerated and 
ventilated ocean cargo space to handle 
the anticipated improved crops of fresh 
fruit and vegetables to be shipped to the 
United States. 

Dock strikes in the United States have 
decreased ship movements to Cuba. The 
threat of congestion at the ports when 
shipping is resumed has prompted the 
Customs in Habana to petition importers 
to clear their goods immediately, particu- 
larly damageable merchandise which 
may be brcken by the necessity of close 
stacking. 

It is anticipated that scheduled sail- 
ings of passenger ships between New 
York and Habana will be in operation 
by the year’s end. 

The Radio Corporation of Cuba was 
authorized by decree effective September 
22 to renew its operation of radiotele- 
phone communications between Cuba 
and abroad. 

Government revenue collections con- 
tinued their upward trend, and regular 
budgetary receipts for the period of 
January 1 through October 15 totalled 
119.300,000 pesos (the peso is at par with 
the United States dollar), an increase of 
15,709,000 pesos compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. 

According to information received 
from the Treasury, 101,411,200 pesos in 
Cuban silver certificates (in denomina- 
tions of from 1 to 100 pesos), which were 
ordered in May from the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving in Washington, 
have arrived in Cuba. Moreover, the 
House of Representatives on October 15 
approved a bill providing for the coinage 
of 8,000,000 pesos in Cuban fractional 
money. The House also approved on the 
same date, with certain amendments, a 
bill providing for the creation of a “Tri- 
bunal of Accounts” which, according 
to certain provisions of the 1940 Cuban 
Constitution, is to determine the extent 
of Cuba’s floating debt and establish the 
procedure for its liquidation. 

In addition to the large appropriations 
which continue to be made for public 
works, the Cabinet has reportedly voted a 
credit of 2,000,000 pesos for the relief of 
the victims of the tornado which oc- 
curred in Las Villas Province. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Great enthusiasm was created 
throughout Mexico in the latter part of 
September when the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration increased the ceiling price 
on foreign silver to 71.11 cents an ounce, 
as compared with a former price of 45 
cents an ounce. The Government re- 
affirmed the authority of the Bank of 
Mexico to license the export of refined 
silver and silver coins. Mines were per- 
mitted to sell silver abroad directly. The 
Bank of Mexico was authorized to pur- 
chase silver from mines for industrial 
uses, and any additional quantities which 
may be needed for coinage. The value of 
the Mexican silver peso, which contains 
12 grams of silver, jumped to approxi- 
mately 1.33 pesos, but was demonetized 
at once. 

The “emergency” production tax of 
10.92 pesos per kilogram on silver, as 
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well as the subsidy of 3.18 pesos per kilo- 
gram, were canceled by official decree, 
and the 12-percent Appraisal Tax (‘“Afo- 
ro”) on the export of manufactured sil- 
ver was likewise removed. 

Purchase of minerals by the United 
States continued to decrease, causing 
mine shut-downs and reduced employ- 
ment in this important element of Mexi- 
co’s economy. Cotton producers in the 
various areas petitioned the Government 
to cancel the wartime restrictions upon 
the export of cotton. The action assumes 
more than ordinary importance because 
of the large crops which have been pro- 
duced, particularly in the ncrthern sec- 
tion of the Republic. It is estimated that 
200.000 bales will be available for export 
during the period to July 31, 1946. 

A Mexican delegation, headed by the 
Minister of National Economy, attended 
a Mexican-American Industrial Confer- 
ence at Chicago during the first week of 
October, sponsored by a nonprofit re- 
search foundation which has been carry- 
ing on industrial surveys for the Bank 
of Mexico. On returning to Mexico the 
Minister was most optimistic about the 
beneficial results to be expected from this 
conference. 

Announcement has been made to the 
effect that an important United States 
firm, which plans to produce aluminum 
in Mexico, expects to have its mill in full 
production by the end of 1946. Another 
important project is a factory which is 
also to be erected and operated under 
United States auspices for assembling 
trucks, tractors, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. In this connection, machinery 
prices have suffered a drop of 20 to 25 
percent from their former inflated levels, 
but are still somewhat above normal. 

The importation of portland cement 
free of duty until March 31, 1946, and 
thereafter subject to duty at a rate of 2 
centavos a gross kilogram, has been per- 
mitted by a recent Decree Law. 

The termination of the war emergency 
powers of the President became effective 
on October 1, 1945. Provision was made 
for the continuance of those wartime 
measures which relate to wage increases, 
rent ceilings, and certain financial and 
economic legislation, including import 
and export controls. 

Plans are being made, according to the 
Ministry of National Economy, to provide 
electric power to all parts of the Re- 
public by the end of 1947. It is esti- 
mated that this electrification will re- 
quire an expenditure of 340,000,000 
pesos by the Mexican Government and 
200,000,000 pesos by private firms. 

The Mexico-United States Water 
Treaty, providing for mutual water rights 
and privileges, was approved by the 
Mexican Congress on September 28. 
This action was received with consider- 
able gratification on both sides of the 
border. : 

A decree law published September 11, 
1945, which provided for the inclusion of 
many categories of products under the 
restricted-import Decree of May 12, 1944, 
was amended on September 29 and again 
on October 2, 1945, in such a way as to 
eliminate the original broad classifica- 
tions and in lieu thereof to include under 
the restricted-import Decree of May 12, 
1944, a reduced number of iron and steel 
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products as well’as rayon yarns and fiber. 

The Ministry of Public Education pro- 
ceeded with the organization of the Bu- 
reau of Professions, and set up several 
technical committees to make specific 
studies concerning the regulations for 
entry into the related professions. 

Conditions became more and more dif- 
ficult as strikes, work stoppages, and 
other delays occurred in the principal 
industrial areas of the Republic. The 
majority of these strikes were to obtain 
higher wages or better working condi- 
tions. However, some of the strikes 
were motivated by political disputes or, 
as in the case of the threatened strike 
at Monterrey, as a protest against the 
payment of social-security taxes. It was 
believed that the benefits which are now 
received from employers under collec- 
tive labor contracts are superior to those 
which may be obtainable under the so- 
cial-security administration. The cost 
of living continued to increase, the gen-. 
eral index for August 1945 amounting to 
340.1 as compared with 333.6 in July 1945 
and 322.1 in August 1944. 

The Confederacion de Trabajadores 
Mexicanos proposed to the Federation of 
Industrial Chambers that a mixed com- 
mission be established, composed of 
members of each group, to investigate 
strikes and exert joint efforts for their 
prevention. 


Venezuela 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Despite uncertainty in some quarters 
during October, the market tended to 
stabilize after the flurry of cancellations 
of import orders evident in August and 
September. Business activity in the 
Caracas-La Guaira area and eastern 
Venezuela recovered its momentum, and 
business in the Maracaibo district con- 
tinued at high levels. Bank credits con- 
tinued easy, and collections were nor- 
mal; banks in Maracaibo, having loaned 
up to or very near their legal limits, were 
more selective in facilitating credits. 

The situation in the import commodity 
market was widely divergent, dependent 
on the products involved. The position 
of the textile trade continued difficult, 
with importers now aware that, despite 
VJ-Day, supplies from the United States 
will be very slow in forthcoming. In- 
formed quarters estimate that stocks will 
be seriously depleted by the end of the 
year. In foodstuffs, supplies of wheat 
flour are abundant, but reduced imports 
of lard and continued lack of edible-oil 
materials for national industry forecasts 
a shortage of edible fats for the re- 
mainder of the year. A pronounced 
sugar shortage has developed which will 
not be relieved until the new crop, esti- 
mated at from 20 to 30 percent larger 
than that of last year, comes on the 
market. The demand for agricultural 
and construction machinery, automo- 
biles, electric motors, Diesel motors, and 
electric household appliances continues 
very large, and importers have received 
notices of delays of from 6 to 26 weeks 
in obtaining shipments from the United 
States. Swiss competition is active as 
regards electric motors and elevators, 
with deliveries promised 4n 3 months, 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Regulations Governing Per- 
sonal Baggage of Persons Entering Ar- 
gentina Revised.—The customs regula- 
tions governing the personal baggage of 
persons entering Argentina were revised 
by Executive Decree No. 15085/945 of 
July 12, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of July 27. These regulations do 
not differ greatly from the preceding 
regulations. 

Tourists and persons entering Argen- 
tina to take up temporary residence will 
be permitted to bring in free of duty or 
tax such personal effects as the follow- 
ing: Clothes; used costume jewelry; used 
toilet articles of an appropriate nature 
and in reasonable quantity for personal 
use; one used fur coat or fur piece; 
household linens, used, and in reason- 
able quantity; used jewelry appropriate 
to the dress of the owner and one item 
of valuable jewelry of each type; 50 
cigars, 500 cigarettes, 500 grams of to- 
bacco, 5 kilograms of foodstuffs, and 2 
liters of beverages to each adult person. 
In addition, travelers of this category 
may enter free of duty used scientific 
instruments, tools, or utensils in line with 
the person’s profession, so long as the 
quantity is not excessive and does not 
constitute complete equipment for the 
installation of a laboratory, clinic, or 
similar establishment. Cameras, photo- 
graphic and movie, and projectors, port- 
able radios and musical instruments, 
typewriters, bicycles, baby carriages, toys, 
prismatic articles, and sports equipment 
will be permitted free entry, provided the 
articles are used and there is only one 
of each. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on Certain Drugs 
and Chemicals Removed.—The exporta- 
tion of sulfuric ether, acriflavine or 
euflavine, tannic acid, silver nitrate, and 
chlorinated lime is allowed as of June 
14, 1945, and thereafter, according to 
Australian Customs Proclamation No. 
632, published in Gazette No. 120 on June 
14, 1945. Previously these commodities 
could not be exported unless the written 
consent of the Minister of Customs was 
first obtained. 

Export Control Procedure on Tallow 
Amended.—Effective June 27, 1945, ap- 
plications for permission to export tallow 
from Australia will be considered only 
on the presentation of a covering approv- 
al issued by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. In addition, tal- 
low is to be regarded as including edible 
beef oleosterine, lard, and dripping. 
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{ews by COUNTRIES 


Restriction on the Export of Japanese 
Millet Seed Imposed.—The exportation 
from Austrlia of Japanese millet seed 
(Echinochloa frumentacea) is prohib- 
ited unless the required consent of the 
Minister of Customs is obtained. Ac- 
cording to Customs Proclamation No. 
627, promulgated on May 31, 1945, ap- 
plications for permission to export the 
seed may be granted only upon the pres- 
entation of a covering approval from 
the Departments of Commefce and 
Agriculture. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


At the end of the second quarter of 
1945 there were few indications that any 
basic changes in the economic situation 
in Brazil would take place immediately. 
Although the agricultural situation had 
been affected by weather ranging from 
nearly drought to almost flood conditions, 
returns reported were from fair to good 
with the exception of the cotton crop, 
which was reduced to one-half that for 
the past season. There was little evi- 
dence that the country would be short 
of food; in fact, certain commitments 
were considered for contributions toward 
relief in Europe. On the other hand, the 
disorganization of all transport agencies 
still caused distribution to remain a ma- 
jor problem, and an abundance of prod- 
uce in one section did not preclude a 
scarcity in another. 
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The Cover Picture 





In Venezuela 


Venezuela has been in the news 
rather prominently of late—so, for 
our cover picture, we present a 
scene in that Republic’s attractive 
capital, Caracas. Eminently tran- 
quil and cultural is the handsome 
building at the right, which belongs 
to the University. One of our fea- 
ture articles this week discusses 
Venezuela’s system of exchange 
control. This picture is from the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
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The over-all industrial picture at the 
end of the second quarter continued good, 
To a large extent the European victory 
had been anticipated as regards most 
commitments, and for the most part 
industrial activity continued at a high 
level. The supply situation eased some- 
what with heavier arrivals of imported 
materials and goods. Labor difficulties 
which were much in evidence during the 
month of May were largely settled by the 
simple expedient of raising wages. How- 
ever, there were few, if any, signs of a 
general trend toward lower prices; in 
fact, the country as a whole still showed 
unmistakable signs of being a sellers’ 
market. As prices continued to increase, 
the sentiment for quick profits appeared 
to be ever present. Credits and collec- 
tions were reported prompt, ample funds 
were available, and industrial profits 
maintained their high level. 

There was some evidence of the inten- 
tion of the Government to protect its 
creditor position in the field of inter- 
national finance. The accumulation of 
a fairly large foreign-exchange reserve 
and the fear that such a reserve might 
be dissipated uneconomically, led to the 
imposition of a system of import controls 
intended to protect and insure the re- 
equipment of the Nation’s industry. 
Postwar policy had by no means been 
settled but there was abundant evidence 
that pressure would be brought to bear 
to protect not only the country’s economic 
industries, but also many of those which 
had grown up during recent years as a 
consequence of the economy of scarcity 
and the inability of Brazil to secure from 
oversea suppliers many consumer and 
semimanufactured articles. 

Much was dependent upon the con- 
tinuation of the foreign-trade position 
of the future. It is doubtful that the 
large excess of exports over imports, 
which obtained during the past several 
years, will continue, as many of the ex- 
ports were overvalued in the interna- 
tional market and severe competition 
might be encountered from other sup- 
pliers. On the other hand, the stress and 
strain that the war years had imposed 
upon Brazil’s economy, both industrial 
and agricultural, caused deterioration 
which could be repaired only by exten- 
sive renewals, and these alone, making 
no allowances for consumer goods, might 
well utilize more than the total of funds 
accumulated in the form of foreign ex- 
change. Unless such funds could be re- 
plenished regularly and in ample quan- 
tity through exports in volume, Brazil’s 
pent-up demand for imported goods 
might have to be even further controlled 
and restricted. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In general, industrial activity contin- 
ued at a high level. Labor difficulties 
during the month of May, particularly 
in Sao Paulo, were responsible for a tem- 
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rary reduction in output, but, the 
granting in practically all cases of higher 
wages and the return of workers to their 
jobs caused the level of manufacturing 
to return to its high average. Anticipat- 
ing the cessation of hostilities, particu- 
larly in Europe, commitments had been 
reduced to a minimum, inventories had 
been scaled down where possible, and a 
general hand-to-mouth operating sched- 
ule had been in effect for some months. 
The strength of the domestic market con- 
tinued and there was little or no evidence 
that manufacturing was being curtailed. 
A freer supply of imported materials, 
particularly metals, stimulated the local 
fabricators and aided the supply situa- 
tion without causing any indication that 
values were on the decline. 

The Brazilian textile industry con- 
tinued to be outstanding in its activity; 
also, in a general way, the metal manu- 
facturers and chemical producers in their 
operations. Building activity throughout 
the country was also well sustained, al- 
though the emphasis appeared to be upon 
commercial units such as office buildings, 
apartment houses, and similar structures, 
rather than upon private small dwellings 
which are badly needed throughout the 
country. 

During the quarter Brazil’s aluminum 
plant at Saramenha in the State of Minas 
Gerais was inaugurated. The productive 
capacity of this unit was reported to be 
approximately 2,500 tons annually. Sub- 
stantial progress toward completion of 
the Volta Redonda National Steel Plant 
was also reported; at least a part of the 
plant probably will be in operation before 
the close of the year. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


As was to be expected, the progress of 
hostilities in Europe had a direct effect 
upon the mining and marketing of stra- 
tegic minerals during the quarter under 
review. The production of quartz crystal 
showed a declining trend principally as 
a result of the exhaustion of certain de- 
posits and the progressively favorable war 
news from Europe. As the quarter 
opened, production of mica declined, but 
during May a new loan plan to exporters, 
based on purchases and stocks on hand, 
caused output to improve. Production 
of tungsten continued at a fair level, but 
the market for beryl and tantalite was 
practically frozen as a consequence of the 
establishment of minimum prices in ex- 
cess of international quotations. 

Shipments of iron ore from the Itabira 
deposits by the Vale do Rio Doce Rail- 
way declined seriously. The contract 
with the United Kingdom covering this 
ore expired in June and was not renewed. 
Coal production in the southern States 
continued to be disappointing and there 
was no indication that the monthly 
target of 60,000 tons could be met in the 
near future. Fortunately, the somewhat 
improved foreign supply situation has 
relieved Brazilian producers from the 
responsibility of supplying sufficient 
stocks for the opening of the govern- 
mMent-owned steel plant at Volta 
Redonda. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Although transportation improved 
somewhat during the months of April, 
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May, and June, the fact remains that fa- 
cilities for the country were still far from 
adequate. Coastwise transport was re- 
ported to have increased both in the 
number of vessels engaged and the vol- 
ume of cargo handled. Nevertheless, 
there were no indications that the con- 
gestion which had existed at a number 
of coastal ports had been materially re- 
duced, and it is probable that this prob- 
lem cannot be solved until additional 
coastwise vessels have been added to 
this service. ' 

A quantity of railroad rolling stock, 
including locomotives and cars, was 
added to the transportation equipment 
during the quarter under review. How- 
ever, the need of the railways was such 
that, for the most part, the disorganized 
rail-transport situation continued. Sup- 
plies of fuel (coal and petroleum) were 
increased, but the resulting improved 
performance was relatively slight in com- 
parison with the fact that cargoes for 
the railways exceeded the capacity of 
the carriers. 

There was little or no improvement in 
highway motor transportation. The 
number of trucks which Brazil had been 
able to obtain was far lower than the 
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minimum essential for the maintenance 
of transport requirements. The con- 
tinued scarcity of gasoline and Diesel 
oil restricted long-haul operations. 
However, the prime element was the 
fact that, even had abundant fuel been 
available, the number of motor vehicles 
capable of operating was far below that 
necessary for the transport of food- 
stuffs, other agricultural produce, con- 
sumers’ goods, and essential economic 
and agricultural equipment. 

During the quarter Brazilian railways 
were authorized by Federal decree law 
to collect two taxes of 10 percent each 
based on traffic revenues, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the rehabilitation and 
extension of transportation facilities un- 
der Government approval. It was esti- 
mated that this measure would provide 
at least the equivalent of $12,000,000 
annually during at least 20 years, or 
about $600 per mile of line. The Gov- 
ernment approved a further electrifica- 
tion plan for the Sorocabana Railway 
for a distance of 300 kilometers. Im- 
provements on the Mogiana Railway, 
costing $15,000,000, were reported as 
projected, and a rehabilitation and im- 
provement plan, valued at $50,000,000, 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“High Prosperity in the United States Means a Good Market in This Country for 
the Products of the Entire World” 


* * * After World War I America turned isolationist on political lines. We 
are now convinced that this was a great mistake. We are now prepared, I believe, 
to go along on a political world federation designed to maintain the peace of 
the world. But are we prepared to back up such a world federation with appro- 
priate economic institutions which can render it workable and permit it to endure? 
This is one great question that now confronts us. 








The second main question is, Shall we be able to maintain full employment 
in the United States? The answer to this question is important not only for our- 
selves but for the entire world. Indeed, the United States cannot cooperate 
effectively in international economic institutions, or even in an international politi- 
cal institution, unless it does succeed in a domestic full-employment program. In 
laying our plans for a durable peace and for a secure international world, we can- 
not afford to overlook the threat to the stability of any international arrange- 
ments, whether political or economic, that would arise if this great country 
experienced a recurrence of deep depression and prolonged mass unemployment. 

It is precisely the uncertainty with respect to the future of the American economy 
that looms up as a major disturbing element in the postwar outlook throughout 
the world. Canada, the Latin American countries (and other primary producing 
countries from whom we import so heavily) and Europe, whose prosperity is both 
indirectly and directly affected by conditions here—all have every reason to fear 
the economic impact of the United States upon world affairs if we continue to have 
(a) a high degree of instability, or (b) chronically depressed conditions. 

Undoubtedly countries everywhere eagerly desire international cooperation with 
the United States. And the great majority of Americans, there is good reason 
to believe, earnestly desire that this country shall play a constructive roll. But 
adherence to international arrangements is not enough. We cannot effectively 
cooperate with other countries in monetary, trade, and world development pro- 
grams unless we do a good job of managing our own economy. Upon this depends, 
in no small measure, world security and world peace. Never was it more true that 
“charity begins at home.” Never was it more true that “we help others by helping 
ourselves.” Prosperity and full employment in the United States are basic prereq- 
uisites to the successful functioning of international political and economic institu- 
tions. This is true because high prosperity in the United States means a good market 
in this country for the products of the entire world. When business activity is 
at a high level in the United States, our mass-production industries consume vast 
raw materials imported from abroad; we buy luxury imports; and we spend vast 
sums abroad in tourist travel. 


(From “Financing American Prosperity,’ A Symposium of Economists, edited 
by Paul T. Homan and Fritz Machlup. This excerpt, which is the second in the 
series of excerpts selected from the above-mentioned symposium, is from the chapter 
“Stability and Expansion,” by Alvin H. Hansen.) 
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Appointment of Director of Commerce Department’s Services 
and Activities in New York City 


Designation of L. L. Horch as Director of the Department of Commerce 
services and activities in New York City dealing with the promotion of 
foreign and domestic commerce and the conduct of international trade 
cperations was announced recently by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 


In his new capacity Mr. Horch will supervise the New York offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Office of International 
Trade Operations, Secretary Wallace said. 

Mr. Horch was engaged in foreign finance and foreign exchange in New 
York for many years until 1938 when he joined the staff of the Department 
He served on a committee in the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration which was responsible for the subsidized export of surplus com- 
modities, and was at one time New York state administrator under the 
Until recently he was in charge of export services on the 
staff of the Foreign Economic Administration. 

John F, Sinnott will continue as regional manager of the New York office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Office of International Trade Operations was established recently in 
the Department of Commerce to administer export control and other impor- 
tant functions transferred to the Commerce Department from the Foreign 
Economic Administration by Executive Order. 




















was announced by the Viacao Ferrea in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

One of the significant developments 
was the Santos dock strike which oc- 
curred in May and paralyzed discharg- 
ing as well as loading activities at that 
port for a period of weeks. Although 
the demands of the laborers for in- 
creased wages were ‘at least partially 
met, the effects of the strike, even 
months later, were felt throughout the 
Santos and Sao Paulo areas. Continued 
dissatisfaction on the part of dock la- 
borers resulted in a serious shortage of 
workmen, and several months later it 
was reported that unloading was pro- 
gressing at only 25 percent of normal. 
The inability of the port of Santos to 
handle cargo consigned to the Sao Paulo 
area resulted in transportation conges- 
tion and a series of supplementary com- 
plications, none of which were immedi- 
ately solved. It was feared that unless 
drastic corrective steps were immedi- 
ately taken the promised improvement 
in the industrial situation in Sao Paulo 
would not be attained. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


The second quarter of the year was 
generally characterized by disturbed la- 
bor conditions throughout most of the 
country. These disturbances were for 
the most part based upon an insistent 
demand that employers recognize the 
increasing cost of living and make pro- 
visions for wage increases. The first 
movement began during the month of 
April, after which it subsided, but to- 
ward the latter part of May it was vig- 
orously renewed, especially in the Sao 
Paulo area where in less than a week 
an estimated 365 strikes took place. 
Wage increases were demanded in other 
localities of the country but these de- 
mands, except in Sao Paulo, took the 
form of representations rather than an 
actual stoppage of work. 

Inasmuch as no wage adjustment had 
been made since 1943, it was generally 
recognized that the laboring class 


throughout Brazil was justified in de- 
manding relief. On a general basis, de- 
mands were settled by increases of as 
much as 40 percent for the lowest-wage 
brackets, and 10 percent for the higher- 
wage levels. 

Untrained labor, which had moved 
into industrial centers during the war, 
encouraged by higher wages, showed an 
indication of returning to agricultural 
or pastoral areas. There were shortages 
of both unskilled and skilled labor, and 
this situation undoubtedly accounted for 
the fact that the emergency restrictions 
on immigration which were imposed on 
April 7, 1941, were removed on May 21, 
1945. Brazil is anticipating immigra- 
tion from European areas where war 
damage and disorganization have made 
it impossible for the former inhabitants 
to repatriate themselves. 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS, REGULATIONS, AND 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


There were no major developments 
concerning customs tariffs during the 
quarter. However, certain Executive or- 
ders exempted from import duties, for a 
specific period, commodities which were 
urgently needed throughout the country. 
Under this heading were included ce- 
ment, milk, butter, cheese, and salt. 

On June 5 a detailed list of products 
included under the new import control 
regulation was published. The list em- 
braced a wide variety of raw materials, 
semimanufactures, and finished prod- 
ucts which can be imported only if prior 
permission is granted by the Bank of 
Brazil. Under the original regulations, 
these import licenses were valid only for 
a period of 150 days, subject to an exten- 
sion for justified delays. By the end of 
June as a consequence of the volume of 
complaints that this period was too 
short, the issuing authority of the Bank 
of Brazil, the Carteira de Exportacao e 
Importacao, began to grant immediate 
extensions when requested and justified 
by importers. 

By Decree Law No. 18380 of April 16 
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there was promulgated the Treaty of 
Friendship between Brazil and Ching 
which was signed in Rio de Janeiro oy 
August 20, 1943. This treaty was genera] 
in character but article 5 provided that 
the high contracting parties agreed tg 
enter into negotiations in the near future 
for the conclusion of a new and compre. 
hensive treaty of commerce and navigg. 
tion for the regulation of their commer. 
cial intercourse. 


Laws, DECREES, AND REGULATIONS AFFgcp. 
ING THE ECONOMY OF THE COUNTRY 


On June 22 there was promulgated the 
so-called Anti-Trust Law (Decree Lay 
No. 7666), which gave wide and inely. 
Sive powers to the Ministry of Justice 
The new law caused immediate ang 
strenuous criticism, and, as a conse. 
quence of this reaction, the implementa. 
tion of the law was progressively post. 
poned until August 30. As originally 
decreed, the Anti-Trust Law provided for 
an Administrative Commission of Ego. 
nomic Defense as the control organiza. 
tion. The law, among other things 
made provision against cartel and trust 
organizations and provided penalties 
for a comparatively long list of offenses 
which were described as being against 
the public interest. One of the features 
which received the most criticism was 
the requirement that all bearer shares 
be converted into nominative shares 
within a given period of time. 

The regulations of the cooperative 
credit fund, which was created in 1943, 
were approved by Decree Law No. 18236 
of April 2. The chief function of the 
fund is to foster the cooperative move- 
ment through financial and _ technical 
assistance to cooperative societies. The 
original minimum capital was set at 
300,000,000 cruzeiros, to be obtained by 
means of a credit opened by the Govern- 
ment in favor of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. To enable this organization to 
Start operations, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is to furnish 100,000,000 cruzeiros. 
The resources of the organization are to 
consist of its capital, the proceeds of 
Federal and State taxes collected for 
classifying and certifying products, obli- 
gatory deposits made by cooperative so- 
cieties, and any of the deposits which 
may be made by firms and individuals. 

Another Government decree promul- 
gated during the quarter authorized an 
increase of 10 percent, effective May 15, 
in the charges for electric power, gas, 
water, and telephones, for the purpose 
of meeting increased wages for the em- 
ployees of the 18 public utility concerns 
specified in the decree. The Minister of 
Transportation also authorized the Leo- 
poldina Railway Co. to increase its 
charges in order to meet increased wage 
levels. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENT 


The entire agricultural picture Was 
colored by the near-drought conditions 
which prevailed during the latter part of 
the past year and continued well into 
1945, but which were later reversed in 
some areas by an overabundance of pre- 
cipitation. In many cases, planting had 


been delayed, only to be partially or al- 
most completely destroyed by the heavy 
rains which eventually developed. Gen- 
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erally speaking, however, the agricultural 
situation was not unfavorable. Income 
from various crops ranged at fairly high 
levels and the demand for practically all 
crops was steady and persistent. How- 
ever, pastoral as well as agricultural ac- 
tivities were subjected to a number of 
discouraging factors, the more prominent 
of which were: Poor distribution and 
storage facilities; the relatively high cost 
of production machinery and equipment; 
a migratory labor situation which often 
left the producer without help during the 
harvest season; and an acute transporta- 
tion deficiency which often resulted in 
surplus supplies in producing localities, 
whereas scarcities of the same commodi- 
ties developed mostly in the larger popu- 
lation centers, such as Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. 

As the year progressed it became in- 
creasingly evident that the Brazilian 
cotton crop, principally because of the 
vagaries of the weather, would be seri- 
ously reduced as compared with the al- 
most record harvest of 470,000 metric 
tons during the last year. By the end 
of June it was clear that production for 
the 1944-45 season probably would not 
exceed 225,000 metric tons. 

According to the best available infor- 
mation, the carry-over of cotton was 
fairly large, representing an accumula- 
tion from previous years’ crops. Domes- 
tic consumption continued at the fairly 
high total of approximately 80,000 metric 
tons annually and, with suitable allow- 
ance for the new crop, it appeared likely 
that stocks on hand available for export 
probably ranged from 380,000 tons to 
440,000 tons. It was believed that much 
of this cotton had already been _pur- 
chased by British interests and was 
awaiting shipping facilities. However, 
the immediate outlook for the Brazilian 
cotton industry did not appear promis- 
ing. The return received by producers 
for other crops requiring less attention 
and effort was such as to place cotton 
cultivation at a disadvantage. Further- 
more, the international position of Bra- 
zilian cotton was by no means clear, par- 
ticularly with two of Brazil's most im- 
portant prewar buyers, Germany and 
Japan, eliminated from the market 
probably for some years to come. 

Harvesting of the 1945-46 coffee crop 
began in May, when it was estimated that 
the output would reach at least 12,000,- 
000 bags, as compared with slightly more 
than 9,000,000 bags during the preced- 
ing season. Despite many claims to the 
contrary, the current harvest in the 
State of Sao Paulo was estimated at 
6,500,000 bags, compared with 4,500,000 
bags for the 1944-45 crop year. The 
carry-over from previous crops was esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 bags in the hands of 
growers holding these stocks on the basis 
of a possible improvement in values, a 
further 5,000,000 delivered to interior 
railheads and waiting release into port 
Stocks, and an additional 5,000,000 in 
port stocks. The estimated total, there- 
fore, approximated 12,500,000 bags, not 
including 8,000,000 bags held by the 
National Coffee Department. 

During the second quarter of the year 
the tone of the domestic coffee market 
was confused and uncertain. This com- 
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plication was due, at least in large part, 
to the failure of the National Govern- 
ment to put into operation the recom- 
mendations of the Special Convention of 
Coffee States which had been held in 
Rio de Janeiro earlier in the year. The 
convention plan was eventually promul- 
gated on June 1l. Export bonus certifi- 
cates, ranging in value from 65 cruzeiros 
per bag for Sao Paulo to 15 cruzeiros for 
Salvador (Baia) and Recife, were issued 
on upstate deliveries of new-crop coffees, 
these certificates to be redeemed at the 
time and place of actual export. Coffee 
stocks at ports were also granted bonuses 
at a reduced scale, ranging from 36 
cruzeiros for Santos to 18 cruzeiros for 
Vitoria. 

At the close of June, the quotations on 
Santos futures for August—December de- 
livery stood at 48.50 cruzeiros per lot of 
10 kilograms. Taking into consideration 
the previously mentioned bonuses which 
are granted in addition to these prices, 
the Santos spot market stood at a fair 
proximity to the United States ceiling 
equivalent. Unfortunately, many grow- 
ers showed little or no disposition to offer 
coffee on this basis, despite the vote of 
the Inter-American Coffee Board to sus- 
pend import quotas on October 1. Many 
of the growers and dealers appeared to 
be convinced that the United States Gov- 
ernment eventually would be forced to 
increase its ceiling price. Also, the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe and the 
suggestion that buying from that area 
would shortly increase in volume encour- 
aged this tendency to hold out stocks. 

Other than for coffee and cotton, the 
record of Brazilian agriculture was some- 
what mixed for the 3-month period un- 
der review. It was reported that the 
1944-45 cacao season closed at the end 
of April with an estimated production 
of 1,800,000 bags. 

By the end of June, indications, at 
least in the central part of Brazil, were 
that an unusually large rice crop would 
be harvested. However, the rice crop 
in Rio Grande do Sul was estimated at 
considerably less than that of the past 
year. The same general pattern was 
true of corn; that is, the Rio Grande 
crop was below average, while in the 
central part of the country it was good. 
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There were indications that production 
would suffice for domestic requirements 
but allow for no exports. The bean crop 
also was spotty in character—on the 
whole sufficient for the needs of the 
country but leaving no appreciable quan- 
tities for oversea sales. 

The semi-drought conditions tended 
to reduce plantings of manioc, and pro- 
duction was estimated at a decreased 
total. Reports from the sugar-produc- 
ing areas were fairly reassuring and, al- 
though rationing continued in the larger 
cities, it was estimated that domestic 
production would be sufficient for the 
country’s requirements if transportation 
difficulties did not prevent adequate dis- 
tribution. There were no indications 
that Brazil would offer sugar in the ex- 
port market in the immediate future. 

The fats-and-oils situation was preju- 
diced by the poor cotton crop and the 
anticipated smaller production of both 
cottonseed oil and cake; it therefore be- | 
came necessary for the export of these 
commodities to be made subject to gov- 
ernment regulation and permit. In par- 
tial compensation for this development, 
it was reported that the production of 
coconut oil, palm oil, and castor-seed oil 
was trending higher, although in the 
aggregate this increase cannot be ex- 
pected to compensate for the decrease 
in the cotton byproducts. Prospects for 
both babassu and oiticica oils were also 
reported good and improved. 

The production of wheat in Rio 
Grande do Sul continued at a reasonable 
level, but the importation of this grain 
and manufactured flour from Argentina 
remained one of the most important 
basic items in the foreign trade of Brazil. 
The demand for tobacco continued 
strong; prices increased somewhat and 
supplies appeared to be short, particu- 
larly for the cigarette type of leaf. Asa 
precautionary measure, exportation of 
cigarette-type tobacco was prohibited: 
There was a slight increase in the export 
trade in bananas and oranges during the 
quarter, although the quantities involved 
were by no means comparable with those 
registered during prewar years. The 
pyrethrum crop in the south was esti- 
mated at the same level as last year. 
Production of mint showed every indi- 











elsewhere. 








Supply Center Established for French Indochina 


An ordinance and an order issued August 31, 1945, by the French 
Government provided for the creation of a Supply Center for Indochina, 
according to information from the U. S. Embassy, Paris. 

This new agency will be attached to the Ministry of Colonies and will be 
headed by a director to be appointed by the Minister of Colonies. 
visional head office will be at Paris, although it may eventually be transferred 
The Supply Center may also set up agencies in the principal 
ports of embarkation and transit as well as in Indochina itself. 
council of 15 members, three of whom are to be Indochinese, will be appointed 
by the Ministers of Colonies and of Finance. 

The Supply Center’s functions will be to purchase all food and other 
essential goods necessary for the Indochinese people after liberation, to 
arrange for their transportation, and to sell them to purchasers who will be 
designated by the competent local authorities. 
sale prices must be fixed at a level sufficiently high to cover all costs. 

In the United States, the French Colonial Agency, with headquarters at 
111 Broadway, New York City, acts for the Supply Center. 


Its pro- 
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cation of having been subjected to in- 
flationary influences, and the high price 
at which mint was being held slackened 
off, especially in view of an apparent 
recession in the interest of foreign 
buyers. 

The basic situation in the lumber in- 
dustry was weak. It was reported that 
shipments to consuming centers in- 
creased during the quarter, but values 
were lower. The Buenos Aires market 
showed much less interest, probably in 
anticipation of an early return to normal 
conditions and a resumption of ship- 
ments of softwoods from North Euro- 
pean and United States sources. This 
general tone was immediately reflected 
throughout Brazilian producing areas 
and largely accounts for the lower values 
registered within the country, where 
the demand showed no indication of a 
recession. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


The volume of both wholesale and re- 
tail trade during the quarter remained 
at the previously established high level. 
There was every indication that consum- 
er demand was still in excess of sup- 
plies of materials and goods. Sales-tax 
collections for the State of Sao Paulo 
in June amounted to 75,433,000 cruzeiros, 
the highest aggregate for any month 
during 1944 and the first half of 1945, 
with the exception of July 1944. 

Prices continued to increase, except in 
the comparatively few cases of imported 
materials which were under distribution 
control. The wage increases which were 
granted during May for the most part 
were added to sales prices and passed on 
to consumers. There was every indica- 
tion that higher prices would shortly 
absorb any relief which had been granted 
by these wage increases. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts to control prices were 
largely unsuccessful and there was no 
indication that the general price level 
had attained a maximum. 

As a consequence of the continued up- 
ward price movement, the cost of living 
throughout the country continued to 
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rise. The prolongation to August 31, 
1946, of the rent-freezing law in theory 
prevented further increases in charges 
for houses and apartments. On the 
other hand, a scarcity of commodities 
and an abundance of money and credit 
was conducive to an inevitable and con- 
sistent increase in the costs of food, 
clothing, and other consumer goods, as 
well as personal services of all kinds. 

Indications from all parts of the coun- 
try reflect the existence of ample credits, 
and for the most part collections were 
prompt. In some cases large commercial 
organizations as well as manufacturers 
had hedged against the possibility of a 
future recession in activities and had cut 
down credit lines as well as general com- 
mitments. The loan policy of most of 
the financial institutions of the country 
continued to be liberal and, although 
there were suggestions that some types 
of collateral were over-valued, there 
appeared to be little or no sentiment 
toward retrenchment. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


A decline in general banking activity 
had been noted during the last half of 
1944 and the first quarter of 1945, but 
this trend was reversed during the quar- 
ter under review. A substantial general 
increase in loan activities of strictly com- 
mercial banks was accompanied by an 
increase in bank deposits. These depos- 
its showed preference for a fixed or time 
character, as compared with the former 
tendency toward sight deposits. The 
cash position of the commercial banks 
generally improved and, on the whole, 
loans expanded more rapidly than depos- 
its, so that the loan-deposit ratio and 
the cash-sight deposit ratio were higher 
for the second quarter of 1945. 

During the second quarter the Bank 
of Brazil, as the Federal fiscal agent and 
depositary for Government funds, ap- 
preciably increased loan operations, 
which are principally related to Fed- 
eral Government operations. Loans to 
the National Treasury for gold purchases 
and for Federal budgetary operations 

















from VJ-day. 


of their maturity. 








Fifty-Million-Dollar Loan for the Netherlands 


A loan agreement between the Export-Import Bank and the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands was signed on October 17. The agreement provides for a 
line of credit of $50,000,000 to finance the acquisition of specified American 
agricultural and manufactured products in the United States. The specified 
products and services consist of those for which requisitions had been filed 
by the Netherlands with the United States Government before VJ-day, but | 
which had not been contracted for prior to VJ-day. 

Purchases financed by advances under the credit may be made through 
United States Government procurement channels during a period of 60 days 
However, representatives of the Netherlands Government 
indicated that such purchases will be made partly through American private 
trade channels during this period and, of course, entirely through private 
channels thereafter. The credit is to be available until June 30, 1946. 

Advances under the credit are repayable in 60 equal semiannual install- 
ments, the first of which becomes due on July 1, 1946. The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands will have the right to prepay on any interest date all or any part 
of the principal of any note issued pursuant to the loan agreement—any such 
prepayment to be applied to the installments of principal in the inverse order 


Advances under the credit will bear interest at the rate of 23, percent 
per annum on the unpaid principal balance outstanding from time to time. 
Interest is payable on January 1 and July 1 of each year. 
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were small, however, as were short-term 
loans to the National Treasury for the 
financing of war expenditures. The in. 
crease in commercial loans was primarily 
in connection with the financing of agrj. 
cultural production. The Bank of Bra. 
zil’s deposits declined during the quarter 
principally as a result of the withdrawal 
of governmental and semigovernmenta] 
deposits for fiscal operations. Other 
bank deposits, as well as those of the 
public, with the Bank of Brazil increaseg. 

As in the case of the strictly com. 
mercial banks, the total loan-deposit 
ratio of the Bank of Brazil rose, and on 
June 30 stood at 98 percent. Aside from 
loan and deposit operations of a govern. 
mental or semi-governmental character, 
the loan-deposit ratio of the Bank of 
Brazil on June 30 was 46 percent, as com- 
pared with 85 percent for strictly com- 
mercial Brazilian banks. The Bank of 
Brazil increased its cash-sight deposit 
ratio to 8 percent as of the same date. 

During the second quarter the Bank 
of Brazil’s net foreign exchange position 
improved, as compared with the end of 
the first quarter, by almost 45,000,009 
cruzeiros. During the first quarter, this 
position had declined by almost 650,000,- 
000 cruzeiros. On June 30 the Bank’s net 
foreign exchange position aggregated 
4,.412,700,000 cruzeiros as compared with 
5,016,200,000 cruzeiros on December 31, 
1944. This decline was due for the most 
part to Brazil’s increased imports during 
both quarters. Minor gold purchases 
for the National Treasury were also a 
contributing factor. 

During the period under review there 
was no change in the Government's 
foreign-exchange policy, and the Bank 
of Brazil continued to negotiate most 
foreign-exchange transactions. All le- 
gitimate demands for foreign exchange 
were readily met, although strict limita- 
tions on the exportation of capital were 
continued. United States dollar and 
pound sterling rates held constant. A 
slight strengthening of the Argentine 
peso was noted, however. 

Exchange operations of banks and 
other exchange institutions, aside from 
the Bank of Brazil, were influenced, as 
in previous months, by the status of the 
coffee market. It was not until June 
17 that the recommendations of the 
Convention of Coffee States were imple- 
mented in the form of Decree Law No. 
7623. Prior to that time, coffee exports 
had been restricted and coffee export 
bills were in short supply. As a con- 
sequence of this situation, banks, other 
than the Bank of Brazil, quoted ex- 
change rates slightly above those of the 
latter and generally operated to avoid 
the maintenance of an oversold exchange 
position. Subsequent to the promulga- 
tion of Decree Law No. 7623, the volume 
of coffee exports increased, as did the 
number of coffee export bills available, 
and banks consequently were able to 
quote exchange rates competitive with 
those of the Bank of Brazil. 

During the second quarter of 1945 the 
Bank of Brazil acquired 1.1 metric tons 
of gold for thé account of the National 
Treasury. Of this aggregate, valued at 
the equivalent of about $1,300,000, only 
68 kilograms were purchased abroad. 
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During the first quarter 10.2 metric tons 
had been purchased, of which 8.9 tons 
had been acquired from and deposited 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City. The total gold holdings of 
the National Treasury as of June 30, 
1945, stood at 6,883,300,000 cruzeiros, or 
the approximate equivalent of $344,- 
000,000. 

The decline in gold purchases for the 
National Treasury reportedly was due 
to the fact that gold stocks are now 
believed to be adequate for the coun- 
try’s monetary requirements. On June 
19 the obligatory sale to the Bank of 
Brazil of all domestically produced gold 
was suspended, reestablishing a free in- 
ternal market. However, gold imports 
and exports continued to be subject to 
prior license by the Bank of Brazil. The 
Bank undertook to sell gold to processors 
and manufacturers at the equivalent of 
the gold import price (26.5 cruzeiros per 
gram), and it was hoped by this measure 
to eliminate the serious black market 
gold traffic which had inflated values to 
a much higher level. 

The total of paper currency in circula- 
tion as of June 30, 1945, stood at 15,- 
433,000,000 cruzeiros. This aggregate 
compared with 14,457,000,000 cruzeiros 
at the end of 1944, 10,975,000,000 ‘cruzei- 
ros at the end of 1943, and 8,230,000,000 
cruzeiros at the end of 1942. The in- 
crease in the quantity of circulating cur- 
rency caused a reduction in reserve ra- 
tios. Although the gold reserve ratio on 
December 31 stood at 45.8 percent, it 
had fallen off to 44.6 percent on June 30, 
1945. The gold and foreign exchange 
reserve ratio, which was 81 percent on 
December 31, had decreased to 73 per- 
cent on June 30, 1945. 

The velocity of monetary circulation, 
as evidenced by bank clearings, con- 
tinued at the high level recorded during 
the earlier months of 1945. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, compulsory sub- 
scriptions to Brazilian war bonds to- 
taled 536,000,000 cruzeiros, representing 
a decrease as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year of slightly more 
than 126,000,000 cruzeiros. 

There was some evidence that various 
European Governments were planning 
restrictive measures regarding their cur- 
rencies and negotiable instruments lo- 
cated abroad. Before the end of the 
quarter the French Government required 
the deposit of specified French currency 
and bonds with the French diplomatic 
mission in Brazil 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of Brazil’s foreign 
trade for the first 6 months of 1945 
amounted to 9,204.000,000 cruzeiros, as 
compared with 8,554,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period in 1944. The volume 
of imports for the current half year, 
2,100,000 metric tons, increased by 271,000 
tons, or almost 15 percent. The value of 
imports, 4,263,000,000 cruzeiros, was 
higher by 702,000 cruzeiros, or more than 
19 percent. At the end of June, the total 
volume of exports aggregated 1,393,- 
000,000 metric tons, an increase over the 
corresponding period in 1944 of 154,000 
tons, or more than 12 percent. How- 
ever, the 1945 export valuation figure for 
the 6 months of 4,941,000,000 cruzeiros, 
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commissariats, were to be abolished. 








France Creates Secretariat General for Coordination of 
North African Economic Affairs 


A Secretariat General for the Coordination of Economic Affairs of North 
Africa was created at Algiers and placed under the authority of the French 
Minister of National Economy, by French Decree No. 45-224. 

The Secretary General is charged with the economic coordination between 
the North African territories (the Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia and 
the Government General of Algeria). 

For this purpose he is to assure the establishment of a balance between 
and needs for the whole of the three territories, prepare the plans for importa- 
tion and carry them out. He does not, however, have any power of negotia- 
tion with foreign governments. In addition, he is to regulate, under the 
instructions of the Minister of National Economy, the exchange between the 
three territories, in agreement with the Residents General and the Governor 


The services attached to the minister-delegate in North Africa were 
abolished by this decree. The delegations at Algiers from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, of Supplies, of Public Works and Transports, and of Industrial 
Production, which had been charged with the liquidation of the former 

















decreased by slightly more than 1 per- 
cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The excess of exports over im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1945 
was 678,000,000 cruzeiros, as compared 
with 1,432,000,000 cruzeiros for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. This amounted 
to a decrease of 754,000,000 cruzeiros, or 
nearly 53 percent, for 1945 as compared 
with 1944. 

For the most part, the major items 
imported into Brazil in the first half of 
1945 showed an improvement over com- 
parable value figures for the first half 
of 1944. This was true of wheat, gasoline, 
fuel and Diesel oil, lubricating oil, elec- 
trical machinery, other machinery, motor 
vehicles and accessories, tin plate, rail- 
way rolling stock, rails, and copper. De- 
creases were recorded under the headings 
of iron and steel, coal and coke, and wood 
pulp. Export valuation for the two 6- 
month periods varied considerably. For 
the current year, decreases were recorded 
for coffee, raw cotton, carnauba wax, 
cacao beans, quartz crystal, and dia- 
monds, and increases for cotton textiles, 
rubber and allied gums, lumber, and 
tobacco. 

Of total Brazilian imports during the 
first 6 months of 1945, the United States 
supplied 55 percent, as compared with 61 
percent in 1944. Of Brazil’s total export 
value for the same period, the United 
States took 54 percent, as compared with 
53 percent in 1944. Major items im- 
ported from the United States for the 
period under review included wheat flour, 
stationary engines, coal, auto parts and 
accessories, petroleum products, and rail- 
way rolling stock. The principal items 
exported by Brazil to the United States, 
in the order of their importance, were 
coffee, crude rubber, carnauba wax, cas- 
torseed, cacao beans, quartz crystal, dia- 
monds, babassu Kernels, oiticica oil, man- 
ganese ore, menthol, pigskins, cotton 
piece goods, and cotton linters. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigarette Tobacco: Export Controis 
Abolished.—Restrictions on the exporta- 
tion from Brazil of cigarette tobacco have 
been removed by Order No. 403 of the 


Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
issued on September 4, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 6. 

Exports of tobacco were placed under 
license control by Order No. 360 of March 
14, 1945, and export quotas and prices 
were later established by Order No. 385 
of June 27. [See announcements in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 21 
and September 22, 1945.) 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion by Companhia Radio Inter- 
nacional do Brasil.—The Companhia Ra- 
dio internacional do Brasil expanded its 
international telegraph service in 1944 
with the opening of the station in For- 
taleza, stations already in operation in- 
cluding those in Belem, Natal, Recife, 
Salvador. Curitiba, Porto Alegre, and the 
Federal Capital. In May 1945 a station 
was inaugurated at Vitoria. 

New direct commercial circuits were 
inaugurated in 1944 with Lima, Santiago, 
and Bogota, and an additional circuit 
was installed to Buenos Aires with the 
Companhia Internacional de Radio da 
Argentina. 

International radiotelephone service is 
being operated by the Companhia Radio 
Internacional do Brasil in Belem, For- 
taleza, Natal, Recife, Salvador, Curitiba, 
Porto Alegre, and the Federal District, 
and it plans to initiate this service to 
Vitoria in the near future. A new radio- 
telephone circuit to Santiago was opened 
during 1944. 

By decree law of May 31, 1944, the 
above-mentioned company was granted 
authorization to explore the public radio- 
telephone service within the country, and 
with the inauguration of the circuits in 
Porto Alegre and Curitiba in December 
1944, the three largest telephone net- 
works of the country were connected. 
These are operated by Companhia Tele- 
fonica Brasileira (serving the Federal 
District in the States of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais), Cam- 
panhia Telefonica Riograndense (Rio 
Grande do Sul), and Confpanhia Tele- 
fonica Paranaense (Parana). 
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cation of having been subjected to in- 
flationary influences, and the high price 
at which mint was being held slackened 
off, especially in view of an apparent 
recession in the interest of foreign 
buyers. 

The basic situation in the lumber in- 
dustry was weak. It was reported that 
shipments to consuming centers in- 
creased during the quarter, but values 
were lower. The Buenos Aires market 
showed much less interest, probably in 
anticipation of an early return to normal 
conditions and a resumption of ship- 
ments of softwoods from North Euro- 
pean and United States sources. This 
general tone was immediately reflected 
throughout Brazilian producing areas 
and largely accounts for the lower values 
registered within the country, where 
the demand showed no indication of a 
recession. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


The volume of both wholesale and re- 
tail trade during the quarter remained 
at the previously established high level. 
There was every indication that consum- 
er demand was still in excess of sup- 
plies of materials and goods. Sales-tax 
collections for the State of Sao Paulo 
in June amounted to 75,433,000 cruzeiros, 
the highest aggregate for any month 
during 1944 and the first half of 1945, 
with the exception of July 1944. 

Prices continued to increase, except in 
the comparatively few cases of imported 
materials which were under distribution 
control. The wage increases which were 
granted during May for the most part 
were added to sales prices and passed on 
to consumers. There was every indica- 
tion that higher prices would shortly 
absorb any relief which had been granted 
by these wage increases. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts to control prices were 
largely unsuccessful and there was no 
indication that the general price level 
had attained a maximum. 

As a consequence of the continued up- 
ward price movement, the cost of living 
throughout the country continued to 
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rise. The prolongation to August 31, 
1946, of the rent-freezing law in theory 
prevented further increases in charges 
for houses and apartments. On the 
other hand, a scarcity of commodities 
and an abundance of money and credit 
was conducive to an inevitable and con- 
sistent increase in the costs of food, 
clothing, and other consumer goods, as 
well as personal services of all kinds. 

Indications from all parts of the coun- 
try reflect the existence of ample credits, 
and for the most part collections were 
prompt. In some cases large commercial 
organizations as well as manufacturers 
had hedged against the possibility of a 
future recession in activities and had cut 
down credit lines as well as general com- 
mitments. The loan policy of most of 
the financial institutions of the country 
continued to be liberal and, although 
there were suggestions that some types 
of collateral were over-valued, there 
appeared to be little or no sentiment 
toward retrenchment. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


A decline in general banking activity 
had been noted during the last half of 
1944 and the first quarter of 1945, but 
this trend was reversed during the quar- 
ter under review. A substantial general 
increase in loan activities of strictly com- 
mercial banks was accompanied by an 
increase in bank deposits. These depos- 
its showed preference for a fixed or time 
character, as compared with the former 
tendency toward sight deposits. The 
cash position of the commercial banks 
generally improved and, on the whole, 
loans expanded more rapidly than depos- 
its, so that the loan-deposit ratio and 
the cash-sight deposit ratio were higher 
for the second quarter of 1945. 

During the second quarter the Bank 
of Brazil, as the Federal fiscal agent and 
depositary for Government funds, ap- 
preciably increased loan operations, 
which are principally related to Fed- 
eral Government operations. Loans to 
the National Treasury for gold purchases 
and for Federal budgetary operations 








from VJ-day. 


of their maturity. 





Fifty-Million-Dollar Loan for the Netherlands 


A loan agreement between the Export-Import Bank and the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands was signed on October 17. The agreement provides for a 
line of credit of $50,000,000 to finance the acquisition of specified American 
agricultural and manufactured products in the United States. The specified | 
products and services consist of those for which requisitions had been filed 
by the Netherlands with the United States Government before VJ-day, but 
which had not been contracted for prior to VJ-day. 

Purchases financed by advances under the credit may be made through 
United States Government procurement channels during a period of 60 days 
However, representatives of the Netherlands Government 
indicated that such purchases will be made partly through American private 
trade channels during this period and, of course, entirely through private 
channels thereafter. The credit is to be available until June 30, 1946. 

Advances under the credit are repayable in 60 equal semiannual install- 
ments, the first of which becomes due on July 1, 1946. The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands will have the right to prepay on any interest date all or any part 
of the principal of any note issued pursuant to the loan agreement—any such 
prepayment to be applied to the installments of principal in the inverse order | 


Advances under the credit will bear interest at the rate of 2%, percent 
per annum on the unpaid principal balance outstanding from time to time. 
Interest is payable on January 1 and July 1 of each year. 
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were small, however, as were short-term 
loans to the National Treasury for the 
financing of war expenditures. The jn. 
crease in commercial loans was primarily 
in connection with the financing of agri. 
cultural production. The Bank of Brg. 
zil’s deposits declined during the quarter 
principally as a result of the withdrawal 
of governmental and semigovernmenta] 
deposits for fiscal operations. Other 
bank deposits, as well as those of the 
public, with the Bank of Brazil increaseq. 

As in the case of the strictly com. 
mercial banks, the total loan-deposit 
ratio of the Bank of Brazil rose, and on 
June 30 stood at 98 percent. Aside from 
loan and deposit operations of a govern. 
mental or semi-governmental character, 
the loan-deposit ratio of the Bank of 
Brazil on June 30 was 46 percent, as com- 
pared with 85 percent for strictly com- 
mercial Brazilian banks. The Bank of 
Brazil increased its cash-sight deposit 
ratio to 8 percent as of the same date. 

During the second quarter the Bank 
of Brazil’s net foreign exchange position 
improved, as compared with the end of 
the first quarter, by almost 45,000,009 
cruzeiros. During the first quarter, this 
position had declined by almost 650,000,- 
000 cruzeircs. On June 30 the Bank’s net 
foreign exchange position aggregated 
4.412,700,000 cruzeiros as compared with 
5,016,.200,000 cruzeiros on December 31, 
1944. This decline was due for the most 
part to Brazil's increased imports during 
both quarters. Minor gold purchases 
for the National Treasury were also a 
contributing factor. 

During the period under review there 
was no change in the Government's 
foreign-exchange policy, and the Bank 
of Brazil continued to negotiate most 
foreign-exchange transactions. All le- 
gitimate demands for foreign exchange 
were readily met, although strict limita- 
tions on the exportation of capital were 
continued. United States dollar and 
pound sterling rates held constant. A 
slight strengthening of the Argentine 
peso was noted, however. 

Exchange operations of banks and 
other exchanze institutions, aside from 
the Bank of Brazil, were influenced, as 
in previous months, by the status of the 
coffee market It was not until June 
17 that the recommendations of the 
Convention of Coffee States were imple- 
mented in the form of Decree Law No. 
7623. Prior to that time, coffee exports 
had been restricted and coffee export 
bills were in short supply. As a con- 
sequence of this situation, banks, other 
than the Bank of Brazil, quoted ex- 
change rates slightly above those of the 
latter and generally operated to avoid 
the maintenance of an oversold exchange 
position. Subsequent to the promulga- 
tion of Decree Law No. 7623, the volume 
of coffee exports increased, as did the 
number of coffee export bills available, 
and banks consequently were able to 
quote exchange rates competitive with 
those of the Bank of Brazil. 

During the second quarter of 1945 the 
Bank of Brazi] acquired 1.1 metric tons 
of gold for the account of the National 
Treasury. Of this aggregate, valued at 
the equivalent of about $1,300,000, only 
68 kilograms were purchased abroad. 
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During the first quarter 10.2 metric tons 
had been purchased, of which 8.9 tons 
had been acquired from and deposited 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City. The total gold holdings of 
the National Treasury as of June 30, 
1945, stood at 6,883,300,000 cruzeiros, or 
the approximate equivalent of $344,- 
000,000. 

The decline in gold purchases for the 
National Treasury reportedly was due 
to the fact that gold stocks are now 
believed to be adequate for the coun- 
try’s monetary requirements. On June 
19 the obligatory sale to the Bank of 
Brazil of all domestically produced gold 
was suspended, reestablishing a free in- 
ternal market. However, gold imports 
and exports continued to be subject to 
prior license by the Bank of Brazil. The 
Bank undertook to sell gold to processors 
and manufacturers at the equivalent of 
the gold import price (26.5 cruzeiros per 
gram), and it was hoped by this measure 
to eliminate the serious black market 
gold traffic which had inflated values to 
a much higher level. 

The total of paper currency in circula- 
tion as of June 30, 1945, stood at 15,- 
433,000,000 cruzeiros. This aggregate 
compared with 14,457,000,000 cruzeiros 
at the end of 1944, 10,975,000,000 cruzei- 
ros at the end of 1943, and 8,230,000,000 
cruzeiros at the end of 1942. The in- 
crease in the quantity of circulating cur- 
rency caused a reduction in reserve ra- 
tios. Although the gold reserve ratio on 
December 31 stood at 45.8 percent, it 
had fallen off to 44.6 percent on June 30, 
1945. The gold and foreign exchange 
reserve ratio, which was 81 percent on 
December 31, had decreased to 73 per- 
cent on June 30, 1945. 

The velocity of monetary circulation, 
as evidenced by bank clearings, con- 
tinued at the high level recorded during 
the earlier months of 1945. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, compulsory sub- 
scriptions to Brazilian war bonds to- 
taled 536,000,000 cruzeiros, representing 
a decrease as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year of slightly more 
than 126,000,000 cruzeiros. 

There was some evidence that various 
European Governments were planning 
restrictive measures regarding their cur- 
rencies and negotiable instruments lo- 
cated abroad Before the end of the 
quarter the French Government required 
the deposit of specified French currency 
and bonds with the French diplomatic 
mission in Brazil 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of Brazil’s foreign 
trade for the first 6 months of 1945 
amounted to 9,204.000,000 cruzeiros, as 
compared with 8,554,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period in 1944. The volume 
of imports for the current half year, 
2,100,000 metric tons, increased by 271,000 
tons, or almost 15 percent. The value of 
imports, 4,263,000,000 cruzeiros, was 
higher by 702,000 cruzeiros, or more than 
19 percent. At the end of June, the total 
volume of exports aggregated 1,393,- 
000,000 metric tons, an increase over the 
corresponding period in 1944 of 154,000 
tons, or more than 12 percent. How- 
ever, the 1945 export valuation figure for 
the 6 months of 4,941,000,000 cruzeiros, 
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General. 


commissariats, were to be abolished. 





France Creates Secretariat General for Coordination of 
North African Economic Affairs 


A Secretariat General for the Coordination of Economic Affairs of North 
Africa was created at Algiers and placed under the authority of the French 
Minister of National Economy, by French Decree No. 45-224. 

The Secretary General is charged with the economic coordination between 
the North African territories (the Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia and 
the Government General of Algeria). 

For this purpose he is to assure the establishment of a balance between 
and needs for the whole of the three territories, prepare the plans for importa- 
tion and carry them out. He does not, however, have any power of negotia- 
tion with foreign governments. In addition, he is to regulate, under the 
instructions of the Minister of National Economy, the exchange between the 
three territories, in agreement with the Residents General and the Governor 


The services attached to the minister-delegate in North Africa were 
abolished by this decree. The delegations at Algiers from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, of Supplies, of Public Works and Transports, and of Industrial 
Production, which had been charged with the liquidation of the former 




















decreased by slightly more than 1 per- 
cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The excess of exports over im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1945 
was 678,000,000 cruzeiros, as compared 
with 1,432,000,000 cruzeiros for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. This amounted 
to a decrease of 754,000,000 cruzeiros, or 
nearly 53 percent, for 1945 as compared 
with 1944. 

For the most part, the major items 
imported into Brazil in the first half of 
1945 showed an improvement over com- 
parable value figures for the first half 
of 1944. This was true of wheat, gasoline, 
fuel and Diesel oil, lubricating oil, elec- 
trical machinery, other machinery, motor 
vehicles and accessories, tin plate, rail- 
way rolling stock, rails, and copper. De- 
creases were recorded under the headings 
of iron and steel, coal and coke, and wood 
pulp. Export valuation for the two 6- 
month periods varied considerably. For 
the current year, decreases were recorded 
for coffee, raw cotton, carnauba wax, 
cacao beans, quartz crystal, and dia- 
monds, and increases for cotton textiles, 
rubber and allied gums, lumber, and 
tobacco. 

Of total Brazilian imports during the 
first 6 months of 1945, the United States 
supplied 55 percent, as compared with 61 
percent in 1944. Of Brazil’s total export 
value for the same period, the United 
States took 54 percent, as compared with 
53 percent in 1944. Major items im- 
ported from the United States for the 
period under review included wheat flour, 
stationary engines, coal, auto parts and 
accessories, petroleum products, and rail- 
way rolling stock. The principal items 
exported by Brazil to the United States, 
in the order of their importance, were 
coffee, crude rubber, carnauba wax, cas- 
torseed, cacao beans, quartz crystal, dia- 
monds, babassu Kernels, oiticica oil, man- 
ganese ore, menthol, pigskins, cotton 
piece goods, and cotton linters. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Cigarette Tobacco: Export Controis 
Abolished.—Restrictions on the exporta- 
tion from Brazil of cigarette tobacco have 
been removed by Order No. 403 of the 





Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
issued on September 4, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 6. 

Exports of tobacco were placed under 
license control by Order No. 360 of March 
14, 1945, and export quotas and prices 
were later established by Order No. 385 
of June 27. [See announcements in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 21 
and September 22, 1945.] 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion by Companhia Radio Inter- 
nacional do Brasil.—The Companhia Ra- 
dio Internacional do Brasil expanded its 
international telegraph service in 1944 
with the opening of the station in For- 
taleza, stations already in operation in- 
cluding those in Belem, Natal, Recife, 
Salvador, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, and the 
Federal Capital. In May 1945 a station 
was inaugurated at Vitoria. 

New direct commercial circuits were 
inaugurated in 1944 with Lima, Santiago, 
and Bogota, and an additional circuit 
was installed to Buenos Aires with the 
Companhia Internacional de Radio da 
Argentina. 

International radiotelephone service is 
being operated by the Companhia Radio 
Internacional do Brasil in Belem, For- 
taleza, Natal, Recife, Salvador, Curitiba, 
Porto Alegre, and the Federal District, 
and it plans to initiate this service to 
Vitoria in the near future. A new radio- 
telephone circuit to Santiago was opened 
during 1944. 

By decree law of May 31, 1944, the 
above-mentioned company was granted 
authorization to explore the public radio- 
telephone service within the country, and 
with the inauguration of the circuits in 
Porto Alegre and Curitiba in December 
1944, the three largest telephone net- 
works of the country were connected. 
These are operated by Companhia Tele- 
fonica Brasileira (serving the Federal 
District in the States of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais), Cam- 
panhia Telefonica Riograndense (Rio 
Grande do Sul), and Companhia Tele- 
fonica Paranaense (Parana). 
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The company feports that its radio- 
photographic service, which regularly 
furnishes the press with the latest world 
scenes, is the only one of its type in 
Brazil. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coconuts: Conditions Governing Ex- 
portation Established.—Since August 27, 
1945, licenses to export coconuts from 
British Honduras are approved only if 
the nuts are not less than 334 inches in 
diameter and that stated quantities of 
copra and coconuts, at prices to be fixed 
from time to time, are delivered as in- 
structed by the Competent Authority. 

The price of whole coconuts measuring 
334 inches in diameter was fixed at $42.50 
per 1,000 by the Price of Goods (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1945. These regulations 
were issued August 22 and published in 
the Government Gazette of August 25, 
1945. 

[For announcement of imposition of export 


tax on coconuts, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 22, 1945.] 


British West 


Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Trade: Future Policy of Ja- 
maica Defined.—The future policy of 
Jamaica with reference to imports was 
defined by the Competent Authority at a 
meeting of the Jamaican Chamber of 
Commerce in Kingston on October 10, 
1945. The salient features are as fol- 
lows: (1) The requirement of import li- 
censes will be continued indefinitely, al- 
though in the case of imports from 
sterling areas licenses will be a “mere 
formality”; (2) imports from sterling 
areas will be unlimited; (3) imports from 
nonsterling areas with the exception of 
Canada will be limited to essential goods 
which are unobtainable in sterling areas: 
(4) trade between Jamaica and nonster- 
ling countries will be balanced bilaterally 
insofar as possible; (5) bulk purchasing 
will be continued so long as necessary, 
although efforts to abolish this procedure 
will continue; (6) all pending import li- 
censes will be honored; and (7) imports 
of foodstuffs will be given primary atten- 
tion, and efforts to stabilize prices at the 
present level will be continued. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
RECONVERSION DEVELOPMENTS 


The fast-moving economic develop- 
ments in Canada during the third quar- 
ter of 1945 paralleled to a considerable 
extent events in the United States. 
These developments included: Acceler- 
ated demobilization of the armed services 
and industrial war workers following the 
formal ending of hostilities; the cancela- 
tion of most remaining war contracts; 
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Delegation of Indian Chemical Manufacturers To Visit the 
United States 


A delegation from India sponsored by the Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association is shortly to visit the United States. It is expected that the 
delegation, which consists of seven members, will arrive in this country in 
early December, following a visit in the United Kingdom. 

The object of the delegation is to study the development of the chemical] 
industries during the last decade in America and, by personal contacts, to 
find ways and means of possible cooperation and collaboration between the 
United States industrialists in the line and the Indian concerns. It is also 
the aim to contact the manufacturers of plant and machinery in the United 
States with a view to developing the Indian industry. 

The delegation is interested in contacting the American chemical indus- 
tries including heavy chemicals, fine chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and ferti- 
lizers. The members are therefore desirous of visiting all the important 
chemical and pharmaceutical and fertilizer plants in the United States, as 
well as research institutions, experimental stations, and the like. The dele- 
gation is also keen to meet the important industrial associations in this coun- 
try connected with the chemical] industries with a view to discussing problems 
of mutual interest. : 

The delegation, as representing the Indian Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, represents the interests of all the Indian chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries. The individual members of the delegation also represent 
some of the most prominent Indian concerns in the line, some of whom also 
had business contacts with American firms during prewar days. 

The delegation would welcome any cooperation extended by American 
manufacturers toward the building of Indian chemical industries on sound 
scientific footing. The cooperation between a highly developed country like 
America and an underdeveloped country like India is considered extremely 
essential in the future interest of both countries. India would require plant 
and machinery for various types of industries suited to that country, and 
the delegation hopes that the American industrialists will help toward that 
objective. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will be glad to act as 





the Bureau. 








liaison for any American firms desirous of contacting this delegation. 
Letters requesting this service should be directed to the Chemical Unit of 











the development of some unemployment, 
variously designated as frictional, recon- 
version, or transitional, together with 
some further increase in unemployment 
as the result of strikes. Notwithstanding 
stresses and strains, business and official 
sentiment on the whole continued con- 
fident that the Canadian economy is 
sufficiently resilient to weather the re- 
adjustment period without undue delay 
or dislocation. 

In the revoking of war orders and reg- 
ulations the trend was somewhat more 
gradual than in the United States, with 
growing emphasis on the necessity for 
retaining certain categories of controls, 
including those considered important 
for the maintenance of a stabilized 
economy, such as wage, price, and ex- 
change controls. The housing problem 
continued acute, and the reintroduction 
of meat rationing in September met 
vigorous opposition, leading to a modi- 
fication with respect to fancy meats. 


MvuTUAL AID TERMINATED; SUBSTITUTE NEGO- 
TIATED 


With the termination of Mutual Aid, 
effective September 2, various plans were 
under consideration for the continuance, 
in some appropriate form, of assistance 
to liberated and other Allied countries, 
with particular emphasis being placed on 
the role of Canada as a source of food- 
stuffs. Special interest centered in as- 
sistance to the United Kingdom, which 
had been the chief recipient of Mutual 
Aid and other special export financing 


measures. Preliminary conversations 
with United Kingdom representatives 
were held in Ottawa prior to the opening 
of United States-United Kingdom finan- 
cial and trade discussions in Washington 
and were to be resumed after the conclu- 
sion of the Washington discussions. 


SOME WARTIME CONTROLS To BE CONTINUED 


The reassembly of Parliament on Sep- 
tember 6 directed public attention to the 
prospects for postwar legislation which, 
as foreshadowed by the Speech from the 
Throne, would probably include the fol- 
lowing: The maintenance of wartime 
controls and emergency powers consid- 
ered essential for the reconstruction 
period; provisions for increased credit 
facilities, both for international relief 
assistance and for the promotion of Ca- 
nadian external trade; some reduction 
in taxation (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 27, 1945); the elim- 
ination or consolidation of government 
war agencies; and additional social se- 
curity measures. Prospects were favor- 
able for Canadian participation in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, as well as for approval of the 
United Nations Charter. To bridge suc- 
cessfully the immediate readjustment 
period, considerable reliance was placed 
by official sources on a number of meas- 
ures already in operation, such as the 
various provisions for veterans’ rehabil- 
itation, family allowances, unemploy- 
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ment insurance, and floors under farm 
and fish prices. 

From a longer-range standpoint, in- 
creased attention was being given to the 
following prospects: The development of 
Canada as an international air center, 
the further development of mineral re- 
sources, including petroleum (in which 
production is now small relative to con- 
sumption) ; the development of highways 
and other aids to tourist traffic; the 
encouragement of a stabilized agricul- 
ture; and a more diversified foreign 
trade both as to commodities and 
markets. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
DECLINE 


Reconversion, in the more limited 
sense of plant reconversion, is proving 
to be a somewhat less important prob- 
lem than had been at one time antici- 
pated. Many industries have only minor 
reconversion problems; in others, such as 
airplane manufacture and shipbuilding, 
the difficulty is reduction of operations 
rather than reconversion. This latter 
problem is being met to some extent 
by a gradual tapering off of war produc- 
tion, especially in shipbuilding, and in 
part by encouraging the establishment 
of new industries using, as far as -prac- 
ticable, existing buildings and equip- 
ment. Industrial production and em- 
ployment nevertheless declined appre- 
ciably during the quarter, and the re- 
conversion problem, in the broader sense 
of readjustment generally of the econ- 
omy from a war to a peace basis, has 
probably entered its most critical stage. 


ExPORTS MAINTAINED DESPITE WAR ORDER 
CANCELLATIONS 


Exports held up well, the decline in 
shipments of direct war materials being 
offset by increases in exports of other 
goods. Shipments, excluding gold, to- 
taled $282,709,000 (Canadian) in July as 
compared with $278,713,000 in July 1944, 
and $295046,000 in August compared 
with $257,021,000 in August 1944. The 
August figure amounts to an increase of 
44 percent over July and of 14.8 percent 
over August 1944. Shipments of direct 
war materials in August declined by 12.2 
percent, but the value of exports of other 
than direct war materials increased 37.6 
percent as compared with a year ago. 
As in immediately preceding months, 
agricultural products were largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in export ship- 
ments, with continued heavy movement 
of wheat a feature of the trade. The 
sharp decline in meat exports continued, 
however, and there was a small decline 
in exports of cheese, whereas fish and 
fishery products showed a substantial in- 
crease, 

The United States continued as the 
principal market for Canadian exports, 
taking a total of $112,645,000 in August 
and $833,540,000 in the 8 months ended 
August. Exports to the United Kingdom, 
Canada’s second largest market, totaled 
$66,627,000 in August and $729,331,000 
during the 8 months. As compared with 
1944, exports to the United States have 
increased by approximately $11,000,000, 
whereas shipments to the United King- 
dom have declined by $118,538,000. Ex- 
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ports to British India, which this year 
is the third most important Canadian 
export market, rose from $106,810,000 in 
the first 8 months in 1944 to $257,244,000 
in the corresponding period this year. 
Other British markets taking increased 
quantities of Canadian goods include 
British South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, and 
New Zealand. Exports to Australia, on 
the other hand, have materially declined. 

Among non-British countries, exports 
to liberated countries in Europe are now 
at a relatively high level, including ex- 
ports to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, to which no 
commercial shipments were sent during 
the war. Exports to the Soviet Union 
were somewhat lower in the quarter and 
for the 8 months were substantially below 
last year’s figures. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DECREASE 


Both the volume and value of imports 
into Canada have tended to run some- 
what less this year than last. This is 
due partially to the decline in require- 
ments for materials and parts from the 
United States for use in production of 
war equipment. This trend, however, 
will doubtless be increasingly offset by 
resumption of imports from the United 
Kingdom and European countries. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, which 
were very low during the later war years, 
already show a substantial increase, to 
$89,056,000 for the first 8 months in 1945 
as compared with $64,889,000 in the cor- 
responding period in 1944. An upward 
trend is also shown in receipts from 
other British countries, including South 
Africa, Australia, India, and British West 
Africa. Total imports from the Empire, 
including the United Kingdom, amounted 
to $175,342,000 as compared with $136,- 
298,000 in the 8 months ended August 
1944. Merchandise exports to and im- 
ports from the United States nearly bal- 
anced during the 8 months ended August 
at $833,540,000 and $818,360,000 respec- 
tively. 


Export Creprr INSURANCE IN OPERATION 


Additional support for Canadian for- 
eign trade came into operation with the 
opening for business in September of 
the Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion, provided for under the Export Cred- 
its Insurance Act of 1944. [See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 29, 
1945.) Initial reports by the Corpora- 
tion indicated a good volume of appli- 
cations from Canadian exporters. Other 
measures taken by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to improve the country’s export 
trading position included a reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of both the Fed- 
eral Department of Trade and Commerce 
and of the foreign trade service. There 
appears to be general expectation that 
increased credit facilities to foreign gov- 
ernments under part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act will be provided 
in new legislation to be submitted to Par- 
liament at the present session. Official 
emphasis continues to be placed on the 
vital need for increasing exports as a 
means of maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment. 
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PrIcE CONTROLS CONTINUED 


There was a comparatively slight up- 
ward trend in the general price level in 
the third quarter, although on the whole 
price control was being strictly main- 
tained. The wholesale price index rose 
from 102.3 in September 1944 to 104.0 in 
July 1945 (1926=100) and preliminary 
indications are that this trend continued 
during the remainder of the third quar- 
ter. During the same period the cost-of- 
living index rose from 118.8 to 120.3 
(1935=100). 


MEASURES TO ALLEVIATE SERIOUS HOUSING 
SHORTAGE 


The already acute housing situation 
reached a climax during the quarter as a 
consequence of the higher rate of de- 
mobilization of service and industrial 
personnel following the final ending of 
hostilities in the middle of the quarter. 
Various measures were adopted to im- 
prove this situation and particularly to 
accelerate the building of low-cost hous- 
ing. In September, building permits 
were being denied for commercial con- 
struction, except for emergency cases, 
and for some types of industrial con- 
struction considered as relatively less 
essential, in order to divert available sup- 
plies of materials and labor to residential 
and essential industrial construction. 
Public-works projects were also being 
deferred to give first priority to building 
materials and labor to private builders. 

Other steps taken to ameliorate hous- 
ing conditions were the extension of the 
Emergency Shelter Administration to in- 
clude the entire country (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 17, 1945) 
and the amendment of the National 
Housing Act of 1944 to permit the large- 
scale entry of insurance companies into 
low-cost-housing financing, and _ the 
initial steps were taken to ijaunch this 
program. 

Presumably as a direct result of these- 
various measures and despite continuing 
shortages of some building materials, 
equipment, and labor, the Minister of 
Reconstruction announced on Septem- 
ber 17 that the objective for the first con- 
struction year after the end of the war 
of 50,000 houses actually built or under 
construction would probably be attained 
in 1945. According to the announce- 
ment, permits for 38,000 privately built 
houses had been issued and about 3,000 
more were being built under the Veter- 
ans’ Land Act and about 7,000 by the 
Government-owned Wartime Housing, 
Ltd. 


SOME REDUCTION IN CAPITAL INFLOW 


The net inflow of capital from trade in 
securities, which had reached the record 
high of $35,100,000 in June, continued on 
a somewhat reduced scale during the 
third quarter, according to preliminary 
estimates. Although current statistics 
on direct investment are not available, 
substantial expansion of direct participa- 
tion by United States companies in 
Canadian industry, through purchases of 
war plants and other investments, is in- 
dicated, and this trend continues to re- 
ceive encouragement from Canadian of- 
ficial and business sources. 

Bank debits (checks cashed against in- 
dividual accounts in clearing centers), 
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while not maintaining the record high 
figures reached in May and June, con- 
tinued substantially above last year’s 
level, and the total for the first 8 months 
of 1945 of $42,800,000,000 was 6.7 percent 
above the $39,200,000,000 aggregate for 
the corresponding period of 1944. Ex- 
cept for the Prairie Provinces, where a 
slightly higher comparative total was 
reached in 1944, this year’s aggregate to 
the end of August represented a histori- 
cal maximum in each of the five eco- 
nomic areas of Canada, and in all areas 
the record of 1929, the culmination of the 
last major economic cycle; was reached, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES REACH NEW Low 


With money generally plentiful, credit 
and collection conditions were good to 
excellent. Commercial failures were at 
extremely low levels, having dropped 
during the second quarter to the lowest 
point since 1922, when these statistics 
were first prepared. The total of 86 for 
the first half of 1945 compares with 137 
in the corresponding period of 1944 and 
the high record of 1,996 in the first half 
of 1923. Liabilities were correspondingly 
low. 

These low figures are due not only to 
favorable trading conditions but also, 
and perhaps primarily, to the fact that 
wartime restrictions have prevented the 
entry during the war of the usual num- 
ber of new firms into business. Further- 
more, have ensured equitable distribu- 
tion of short-supply goods and thus have 
helped to protect existing businesses, 
particularly small business. With the 
further relaxation of the ‘equitable dis- 
tribution” control announced by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
September 17, which now permits vet- 
erans and other new entrants into retail 
and wholesale business a more ready 
access to supplies of certain commodi- 
ties, the situation becomes more favor- 
able for the establishment of new busi- 
nesses. As the number of new business 
ventures increases, the number of com- 
mercial failures will doubtless rise to 
more nearly normal proportions. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, which opened in Ot- 


tawa on August 6, may well prove to have 
been one of the most important mile- 
stones in the history of Dominion-Pro- 
vincial relations. Of special significance 
were the proposals submitted to the con- 
ference by the Dominion Government in 
regard to taxation and other financial ar- 
rangements between the Dominion and 
Provincial governments. Other Domin- 
ion proposals were in the fields of nation- 
al health, pensions, and unemployment 
assistance. They contemplated even 
closer cooperation among the govern- 
ments concerned than has existed here- 
tofore. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


The first meeting, at Montreal, of the 
Interim Council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
aroused general interest in the Dominion 
and reflected the growing importance of 
Canada in the world aviation picture. 

At a United States-Canadian Confer- 
ence held in Ottawa in September, meas- 
ures for the conservation and cooperative 
development of Great Lakes fisheries 
were discussed, and recommendations for 
a treaty between the two countries were 
agreed upon. 

The International Conference on Uni- 
fication of Engineering Standards, which 
opened in Ottawa on September 25, was 
of wide technical and commercial im- 
portance. 

The first meeting of the International 
Food and Agriculture Organization open- 
ed at Quebec on October 16. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Sales of Canadian surplus war mate- 
rials totaled $7,231,000 in July and $6.- 
271,800 in August, according to the War 
Assets Corporation, compared with a 
total value of $2,130,900 in June. Of the 
August total, $4,443,300 represented sales 
to the public, $889,400 represented sales 
to foreign buyers and relief agencies 
(mainly to UNRRA), and $939,000 repre- 
sented disposals to Federal Government 
departments. 

Apart from clothing and footwear, 
which made up most of the sales to 


UNRRA, the property disposed of in- 
cluded a wide range of machinery and 
industrial equipment, electrical equip- 
ment, automotive equipment and sup- 


plies, miscellaneous consumer goods, and 
real estate and buildings. 

A number of additional sales of war 
plants were also announced during the 
quarter. 

{|All value figures given in this report are 
Canadian dollars, of 0.90909 United States 
cents. | 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Certificate and Previous Au- 
thorization Required for Imports of Used 
Merchandise.—Withdrawal of used mer- 
chandise from the Costa Rican custom- 
houses or Department of Parcel Post 
will not be permitted unless previous au- 
thorization has been obtained from the 
Office of Epidemiology of the Costa 
Rican Department of Public Health and 
the merchandise is accompanied by a 
certificate issued by a competent sanitary 
authority in the country of origin to the 
effect that it has been disinfected or 
fumigated, according to Presidential De- 
cree No. 7, published and effective Sep- 
tember 13, 1945 

The importation of used clothing, how- 
ever, continues to be prohibited, except 
for personal effects of travelers. 

The law was enacted to guard against 
the introduction of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Costa Rican Sanitary Code. 

Regulations Issued for the Registra- 
tion, Sale, and Advertising of Pharma- 
ceutical Specialties, Toilet Products, 
and Foods Containing Medicinal Sub- 
stances.—Regulations for the registra- 
tion, sale, and advertising of pharma- 
ceutical specialties, toilet products, and 
foods containing medicinal substances in 
Costa Rica are contained in Presidential 
Decree No. 8, published and effective 
September 13, 1945. The most important 
changes effected by the decree are 4s 
follows: 

The Office having charge of requests 
for registration will henceforth be known 
as the Office of Registrations. 

Certain toilet articles and cosmetics, 
formerly subject to registration, are eXx- 
cluded from the requirements of the new 
regulations, the final decision in individ- 
ual cases, however, resting with the Office 
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of Registrations. The following articles, 
not having therapeutic properties or the 
addition of medicinal substances, are 
thus tentatively exempted from registra- 
tion and other requirements: Perfumes 
(extracts); alcoholic solutions of per- 
fumes (lotions); cologne; toilet water; 
perfumed brilliantines; toilet soaps, per- 
fumed or not; soap creams; face powder: 
perfumed talcum powder; nail polish; 
lipstick; eyebrow pencils; and rouge. 
Advertisements of these articles are like- 
wise excluded from the requirements of 
these regulations. 

The language of advertisements of 
pharmaceutical specialties, toilet prod- 
ucts, and foods containing medicinal sub- 
stances must be ‘‘restrained.”’ Such ad- 
vertisements are prohibited from guar- 
anteeing the cure or alleviation of a 
disease with a specific quantity of the 
product advertised and also from claim- 
ing special curative properties for the 
article or stating that similar products 
are inferior. Final decision as to 
whether advertisements will qualify 
under the regulations rests with the Chief 
of the Office of Registrations. 

{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
“Costa Rica—Regulations Governing the Im- 
portation, Registration, Licensing, and Sale 
of Pharmaceutical Specialties, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Cosmetics, Hygienic Products, and Me- 


dicinal Foods,” should note the above 
changes. | 


Insecticides and Disinfectants In- 
cluded Among Articles for Which Regis- 
tration is Required; New Registration 
Term Established; Certification Fee of 10 
Colones Collected.—The provisions of the 
Costa Rican Sanitary Code covering the 
sale and advertising of pharmaceutical 
specialties have been extended to include 
insecticides and disinfectants, whatever 
May be their nature, manufactured for 
industrial or hygienic purposes, by Legis- 
lative Decree No. 194, published and ef- 
fective September 4, 1945. The decree 
also provides for a new term of 9 months 
(or until June 4, 1946) for the registra- 
tion of pharmaceutical specialties, toilet 
preparations, cosmetics, hygienic prod- 
ucts, foods containing medicinal sub- 
stances, insecticides, and disinfectants. 
The College of Pharmacists is authorized 
to collect a fee of 10 colones for each reg- 
istration certificate issued by the Office 


of Registration of Pharmaceutical Spe- 
cialties, the proceeds to be used for in- 
stalling and maintaining a laboratory for 
the analysis of pharmaceutical special- 
ties. 

Imported articles which have not been 
duly registered with the Office of Regis- 
tration of Pharmaceutical Specialties be- 
fore the expiration of the 9-month period 
will not be permitted to be removed from 
the customhouses of the Republic or the 
Department of Parcel Post. Similar 
products of domestic origin will be con- 
fiscated by the Prosecutor of the College 
of Pharmacists in cases of noncompliance 
with the requirement of registration. 

By this decree medical prescriptions 
for codeine and its salts, when the total 
dosage does not exceed 50 centigrams, 
are exempted from the requirement of 
special forms. Prescriptions for other 
sedative drugs are not exempted from 
this requirement. 

|For announcement of registration require- 
ments of Costa Rican Sanitary Ccde see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 29, 1944.| 


Ecuador 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Preferential Import Duties Revoked 
on Automobiles and Busses.—The pref- 
erential rates of duty, which provide for 
30 percent reductions from basic rates 
of duty, have been revoked on automo- 
biles and busses entering Ecuador, by 
Executive Decree No. 1299 of August 8, 
1945, published in the Registro Oficial 
of August 17. 

The present rates of duty (old rates 
in parentheses) are as follows: 

Tariff item 687—automobiles, valued 
up to $1,090, 10 percent ad valorem (7 
percent); from $1,001 to $1,200, for the 
excess over $1,000, 20 percent ad valorem 
(14 percent); from $1,201 to $1,500, for 
the excess over $1,200, 40 percent ad 
valorem (28 percent); more than $1,501, 
for the excess over $1,500, 50 percent ad 
valorem (35 percent); omnibusses and 
similar passenger vehicles, 10 percent ad 
valorem (7 percent). 

|For announcement of previous rates of 


duty on automobiles and busses see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 7, 1945.] 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended in Tunisia 
on a Limited Number of Items.—Import 
duties on only a limited number of items 
are at present suspended in Tunisia, ac- 
cording to a cable dated October 5, 1945, 
from the American Consulate at Tunis. 
The suspension of these items is the re- 
sult of a series of orders beginning with 
that of October 21, 1940, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Decem- 
ber 3, 1940. 

The list of items on which import 
duties are now suspended is as follows: 
Live animals; game; meat; honey; fresh, 
dried, or preserved fish; shelifish; canned 
milk; grain, meal, and flour of wheat, 
barley, oats, or corn; fruits; vegetables; 
vegetable oils; manioc; malt and malt © 
extract; gingerbread; jam; certain hides 
and skins; pig lead: copper alloys; and 
a few other items, products for which 
Tunisia is considered to be in customs 
union with France. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revised Procedure for Distribution of 
Industrial Products in French West 
Africa and French Togoland.—The pro- 
cedure for the distribution among the 
various component colonies of industrial 
products of French or foreign origin im- 
ported into French West Africa and 
French Togoland, as well as of products 
of local origin manufactured in those 
colonies, and for the distribution of such 
products to the final utilizers, was re- 
vised by Order No. 456 T. P. of February 
10, 1945, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of French West Africa on March 3. 
This order replaced Order No. 2757 T. P. 
of October 5, 1944, the provisions of 
which were outlined in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 6; 1945. 
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I. General Provisions—The “industrial 
products” regulated by this order are those 
products listed in an annex to the order, 
for the use of industrial establishments. 
These products are divided into the follow- 
ing two classes, according to their origin: 
(1) Products of local origin manufactured 
in French West Africa and French Togoland; 
and (2) imported products of French or 
foreign origin. 

Imported industrial products are classed 
according to their method of importation 
into the following four categories: 

(1) Products imported through adminis- 
trative channels (at present the Committee 
of Foreign Commerce) ; 

(2) Products imported by a final utilizer 
or for the account of a final utilizer in ac- 
cordance with a system granting allotment 
privileges (distribution of commodity quotas 
by the Director of Industrial Production) ; 

(3) Products imported directly by a com- 
mercial firm (without a_ specified final 
utilizer) under licenses or according to pro- 
gram or quota limitations; 

(4) Products imported directly by a com- 
mercial firm or a private person without any 
administrative intervention. 

II. Intercolonial Apportionment.—Indus- 
trial products of local origin may, if the im- 
portance of the manufacture justifies it, 
be made the object of production programs 
with a view to their apportionment among 
the different colonies or territories of French 
West Africa and French Togoland. 

In order to permit the intercolonial ap- 
portionment of imported industrial prod- 
ucts, the following rules will be applied: 

(a) Products imported through adminis- 
trative channels.—The Committee of Foreign 
Commerce will immediately advise the Di- 
rector of Industrial Production of each ar- 
rival of goods for intercolonial apportion- 
ment, addressed to the Government General 
or to a commercial firm. It will also inform 
him of the reception of goods destined to 
a final utilizer specified in the order. 

(b) Products imported directly by a com- 
mercial firm or a final utilizer (categories 
2, 3, and 4 listed above).—The importer will 
make out a declaration listing the products 
imported according to the categories of the 
list annexed to this crder. Clearance of the 
goods will be authorized by the Customs 
Services only upon examination and verifica- 
tion of this declaration, which they will 
transmit directly to the Director of Indus- 
trial Production for industrial products im- 
ported through the ports of Dakar and 
Rufisque or to the Governor of the interested 
colony or territory for industrial products 
imported by any other route. However, for 
industrial products imported by a final uti- 
lizer under a quota system of allotment, the 
declaration may be limited to a reference 
to this allotment (nature, number, and 
date). 

The industrial products included in cate- 
gory 2 listed above will be left to the free 
disposition of the interested final utilizers. 

For industrial products imported outside 
the ports of Dakar and Rufisque and not 
corresponding to the conditions specified in 
paragraphs (a@) or (b) above, the chiefs of 
the colonies or territories will, unless other- 
wise instructed by the Governor General, 
have one-fifth of the arrivals of goods placed 
in temporary reserve in the hands of the 
importer and will immediately inform the 
Governor General (Direction General of Pub- 
lic Works, Direction of Industrial Produc- 
tion). The remaining four-fifths will be left 
at the disposal of the territories into which 
they have been imported. 

The Director of Industrial Production will 
then (1) make the authorized allotments in 
favor of certain final utilizers before com- 
mercialization; and (2) determine the part 
of the imported goods to be allotted to the 
different colonies or territories. In addition, 
he will place a certain part of these products 
in “federal quota,” at his disposal but in the 
hands of importers or commercial allottees, to 
satisfy the direct allotments provided by the 
present regulation. 

Distributions thus made are immediately 
reported by the Director of Industrial Pro- 
duction (1) for goods imported in the name 
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of the Government General, to the Director 
of the Committee of Foreign Commerce who 
will determine the commercial apportion- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
Order No. 1042 S. E. of April 8, 1944 (see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 23, 
1944), and (2) for goods imported by a com- 
mercial firm or a private person, to the 
Director of the Committee of Foreign Com- 
merce and to the interested importers who 
must take all necessary measures, in accord 
with the chiefs of colonies or of territories, 
to forward the products to their final desti- 
nation. The chiefs of colonies or territories 
will, in addition, be informed directly of 
allotments made for the benefit of their 
territory. 

III. Distribution to Final Utilizers.—The 
products allotted to colonies in pursuance 
of either the apportionments of products of 
local origin, or of the fraction of imports 
left at their disposal, or of the intercolonial 
apportionments effected, constitute the “sup- 
ply stock” of the interested colony or terri- 
tory. 

With certain exceptions, the needs of the 
utilizers of each colony or territory are satis- 
fied, for the benefit of the interests con- 
cerned, from the corresponding “supply 
stock.” The “supply stocks" are kept and 
controlled by the chiefs of colonies or of 
territories, who decide for the products figur- 
ing in these stocks the measures of blocking, 
quota control, rationing, declaration of 
stocks, controlled or free distribution, to 
which they must be subjected in order to 
obtain a utilization of these products con- 
forming to the interests of their colony or 
territory. The placing in free sale of an 
industrial product is, however, subject to pre- 
vious approval of the Governor General 

The “federal quota” established by the 
Director of Industrial Production at the time 
of apportionments of products of local origin 
and of imported products is intended to 
satisfy, by means of direct allotments, the 
needs of certain final utilizers or groups of 
final utilizers described below. After these 
allotments are made, the remainder of the 
“federal quota” is turned over to the “federal 
reserve” and kept at the disposal of the Di- 
rector of Industrial Production. 

The final utilizers, approved by the Direc- 
tor of Industrial Production, who may receive 
direct allotments from the “federal quota” 
are as follows: 

(1) Administrative or military services of 
federal interest having an industrial charac- 
ter; 

(2) Industrial enterprises ensuring a pub- 
lic service of clearly recognized federal inter- 
est; 

(3) Syndical, intersyndical, or other or- 
ganizations grouping manufacturers of sev- 
eral colonies, provided that these groups are 
authorized to take stock, centralize and sat- 
isfy the needs of their respective members, 
and which possess, in addition, at Dakar, 
a representative qualified and accredited 
under the Director of Industrial Production. 

These approved final utilizers may receive 
allotment of products from the “supply 
stocks” of colonies or territories only for 
certain products of current use, no fraction 
of which has been ascribed to the “federal 
quota.” 

The “federal reserve” comprises goods for 
intercolonial allotment, the disposable frac- 
tion of the “federal quota,” and, if occasion 
arises, certain products difficult to import. 

IV. Various Provisions.—‘“Supply stocks” 
held by a commercial or industrial establish- 
ment may not be transferred into another 
colony or territory without permission, nor 
may a final utilizer transfer products al- 
lotted to him to another utilizer without 
permission. 

Industrial products intended for their 
holders’ own needs constitute their “factory 
stock.” “Factory stock” may be blocked only 
under certain exceptional circumstances. 

V. List of Industrial Products.—The list 
of industrial products covered by this order 
and annexed to it is similar to the list at- 
tached to order No. 2757 of October 5, 1944, 
but omits the following products contained 
in the previous list: Wood other than cut; 
cork products; glassware; locksmiths’ wares, 
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cutlery, hardware, and household articles of 
iron or steel; typewriters, calculating ma. 
chines, duplicators and parts; scientific ap- 
paratus; pharmaceutical products; photo. 
graphic products; and fertilizers. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Taz on All-India Basis Under 
Consideration.—It is reported that the 
Government of India is considering the 
levy of a sales tax on a uniform basis 
throughout India. At present a sales 
tax is collected in the Provinces of the 
Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Assam, and Bj. 
har, the scale and scope varying from 
Province to Province. It has been sug- 
gested, according to reports, that the 
Central Government administer the tax 
and distribute a certain proportion to 
each Province. 

Certain Manufactures of Steel: Con- 
trol Relaxed for Imports From Sterling 
Areas.—The Commerce Department of 
the Government of India announced on 
August 25, 1945, that, because of the im- 
proved supply position in the United 
Kingdom for certain steel items requir- 
ing import licenses issued by the Con- 
troller of Steel Imports in India, licenses 
will be issued more freely. Importers 
not previously eligible because they had 
not been regular importers in previous 
years may now apply for import licenses 
but must submit, as evidence that over- 
sea manufacturers are prepared to ex- 
port the quantity for which application 
is made, an original letter or telegram. 

Import licenses will also be issued for 
the import of such goods from Australia, 
South Africa, and other sterling-area 
countries, provided that evidence of 
availability for export to India is pro- 
duced. 

The commodities affected are iron- 
and-steel wood screws, roofing bolts and 
nuts, galvanized roofing screws, rose 
head nails, light hand tacks, blue cut 
tacks, shoe tacks, panel pins, bifurcated 
and tinmen rivets y stitching wire, tele- 
scopic flush pipes, iron and steel valves, 
steel conduits, wire netting, wire mesh, 
wire chains, wire-linked fencing, chains, 
forged-steel balls for the cement indus- 
try, horse and bullock shoe nails, boot 
protectors, and washers (including spray 
washers). 

Ban on Import of Used Textile Ma- 
chinery Proposed.—The Chairman of the 
Postwar Planning Committee (Textiles) 
of the Government of India has drawn 
the attention of all cotton-textile mills 
in India and persons or firms which may 
wish to erect textile mills in the postwar 
period to the fact that the committee has 
recommended to the Government of 
India the prohibition of imports into 
India of used or reconditioned textile 
machinery, such as blow-room machin- 
ery, cards, speed frames, ring frames, 
doubling frames, winding machines, and 
looms. 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunications Expansion 
Scheme. India’s telecommunications ex- 
pansion scheme, when completed, will 
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provide 6 trunk and 9 telegraph circuits 
between Bombay and Karachi; 6 trunk 
and 11 telegraph circuits between Bom- 
pay and Madras; 9 trunk and 10 tele- 
graph circuits between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta; 3 trunk and 9 telegraph circuits 
between Bombay and Calcutta; 3 trunk 
and 9 telegraph circuits between Cal- 
cutta and Madras; and new lines con- 
necting Delhi-Lahore, Lahore-Karachi, 
and Lahore-Peshawar. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages May Contain Coffee But 
Not Saccharine—The Italian Govern- 
ment has no objection to the inclusion 
of coffee in gift packages, according to a 
telegram from the U. S. Embassy at 
Rome, dated October 19, 1945. Saccha- 
rine, however, and saccharine products 
are still prohibited, and if included they 
are removed by the Italian customs be- 
fore the package is forwarded to the ad- 
dressee. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, for the announcement of gift- 
package service for civilians to all parts of 
Sicily and Sardinia, extending the original 
service to Vatican City State, Rome, Naples, 
and Palermo, as announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 11, 1944.} 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to the 
Vatican City State.—Effective at once, 
mail not containing merchandise, not ex- 
ceeding 1 pound in weight, and accept- 
able for dispatch to the Vatican City 
State will be forwarded by air when pre- 
paid at the rate of 30 cents per half 
ounce or fraction, according to the 
Postmaster General's Order No. 29404, 
dated October 15, 1945, and published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
October 19. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coined and Bar Silver Subject to Ex- 
port Control by Bank of Mexico; Control 
of Refined Silver for Domestic Needs.— 
The exportation from Mexico of silver in 
coin or in bars is prohibited, except when 
covered by a special export permit issued 
directly by the Bank of Mexico, accord- 
ing to an Executive decree published and 
effective September 25, 1945. 

The decree also provides that the Bank 
of Mexico shall acquire from producers 
all the refined silver required for the 
minting of money and for national in- 
dustries, and shall have charge of sup- 
plying these industries with the amounts 
of silver needed by them. 

[For previous announcement placing ex- 
ports of silver under the control of the Min- 


istry of Finance, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 12, 1942.] 


Emergency Production Tax on Silver 
and Gold and Subsidies Repealed.—The 
emergency production tax of 10.92 pesos 
per kilogram on silver in any form, which 
was established by decree effective Au- 
gust 27, 1942, has been repealed, accord- 
ing to an Executive decree published and 
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effective September 25, 1945, thereby re- 
establishing the former rates of taxation 
on silver production imposed by the Min- 
ing Tax Law of Mexico. The tax on pro- 
duction of silver is levied on the value 
of silver in the New York market, and 
the amount of tax collected varies as the 
value of silver changes. The new decree 
provides that the rates of taxation for 
silver production, published by the Min- 
istry of Finance for the month of Sep- 
tember, shall serve as a basis for calcu- 
lating the production tax on silver for 
each month. These rates, based on a 
silver value of 70.24 pesos per kilogram 
in September, were as follows: For silver 
ore, 13 percent, or 9.13 pesos per kilo- 
gram; for silver concentrates, 12 percent, 
8.43 pesos per kilogram; for silver pre- 
cipitates, or silver in impure or mixed 
bars, 11 percent, or 7.73 pesos per kilo- 
gram; and for refined silver, 10 percent, 
or 7.02 pesos per kilogram. 

The above decree also provides that 
silver exported from Mexico, which was 
exempted from the payment of the 12 
percent export tax (aforo) by the decree 
of August 27, 1942, is now subject to the 
payment of this tax. However, silver 
which was produced and presented for 
payment of the emergency tax on silver 
prior to September 25, 1945, is not re- 
quired to pay the “aforo” tax. 

The new decree furthermore annuls 
the subsidies on gold and silver which 
are, in the former case, the equivalent 
of the supplementary tax on the produc- 
tion of gold and, in the latter case, 3.18 
pesos per kilogram of silver on the emer- 
gency tax on the production of silver. 

[For announcements of the establishment 
of emergency production tax on silver and of 
subsidies on production of gold and silver, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 26, 
1942, and March 31, 1945.| 


Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Status of Gift Packages Sent by Mail 
or Freight to the Netherlands—At a 
meeting held on October 6, 1945, with 
the Netherlands Red Cross officials, the 
press attaché of the U. S. Embassy at 
The Hague was given the following in- 
formation with regard to the status of 
gift packages or other relief goods des- 
tined for the Netherlands: 

I. Packages weighing 10 pounds or less: 

(a) There is no duty payable on gift pack- 
ages or relief goods sent to the Red Cross or 
individuals in the Netherlands by relief agen- 
cies or individuals in the United States. 

(b) There is no restriction by the Dutch 
as to value or contents of such goods or pack- 
ages, but the weight shall not exceed 10 
pounds. 

(c) Relief goods must be addressed to the 
Headquarters Netherlands Red Cross, Rotter- 
dam, to insure the most prompt distribution. 
If sent via England they are subject to delay 
and inspection, which has resulted in certain 
items being removed from the parcels which 
are banned by the British for export to the 
Continent. 

(d) Packages or goods for individuals may 
be sent to such individuals in care of the 
Headquarters Netherlands Red Cross, Rotter- 
dam, which will insure prompt delivery to 
the consignee without charge and with re- 
packing if needed. 

II. Packages weighing more than 10 
pounds: The press attaché on October 8, was 
informed that the Holland-America Line, 
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Fifth Street Piers, Hoboken, N. J., announced 
on September 24, that it had been authorized 
by the Netherlands Government to accept 
private relief shipments to the Netherlands 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Parcels may contain only articles for 
private relief and under no circumstances 
may they contain goods for commercial 
purposes. The Holland-America Line is au- 
thorized to open any parcel for inspection to 
insure compliance with the above restrictions. 

(b) Only one shipment in excess of 10 
pounds from the same sender to the same 
address in the Netherlands will be accepted 
during any 1 month. 

(c) The weight of individual shipments 
may not exceed 100 pounds gross and they 
must be securely packed in wooden cases, 
trunks, or suitcases. No cartons will be ac- 
cepted. Shipments arriving at Hoboken, 
N. J., not in proper shipping condition or con- 
taining articles, the exportation of which is 
prohibited, will be refused. 

(d) The local post office authorities should 
be consulted by the consignor prior to the 
shipment to insure that the package con- 
tains no articles prohibited for export ship- 
ments by the United States Government. 
The allowable value of each article, as shown 
on the Government list of articles permitted 
for export, may not be exceeded in any one 
shipment. 

(e) A charge of $8.10 per parcel, covering 
the cost of freight, handling, and insurance 
up to $100 in value must be paid to the Hol- 
land-America Line by the consignor prior to 
shipment of said parcel or by the consignee 
upon notification of the arrival of the same 
in the Netherlands. 

[This item supplements the brief notice 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WBEKLY of 
October 27, 1945.] 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Goods Unrestricted 
With Certain Exceptions; Commission 
To Regulate Commerce Created.—Import 
permits or authorizations will not be 
required for the importation of goods 
into Nicaragua with the following ex- 
ceptions: For merchandise whose ex- 
portation is subject to allotments, quo- 
tas, rationing or any other restrictions 
in the United States or Canada, the 
Nicaraguan Government requires an im- 
port recommendation, and for merchan- 
dise which may be classified as luxury or 
superfluous, it requires an import permit, 
according to an Executive decree, pub- 
lished October 15, 1945, and effective the 
following day. 

Present outstanding import recom- 
mendations will be valid until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, except those covering mer- 
chandise under quota, which will be 
honored until arrival of the merchandise. 

Nicaraguan importers, who must be 
licensed by the Government, are re- 
quired to file a notification of intent to 
import which will give pertinent infor- 
mation regarding their import orders. 
They will deposit with the National Bank 
or any other authorized bank, the equiv- 
alent in cordobas of the total value of 
the order, with the provision that if 
danger of currency deflation develops, 
the percentage may be reduced to 50 
percent. Deposits made by importers 
will be frozen in the National Bank and 
may not be used as a basis for credit 
transactions. However, importers may 
borrow up to 25 percent of their own 
liquid assets for the purpose of import- 
ing. Those who enjoy credit abroad may 
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import without making the deposit, but 
they must give evidence of their credit 
status. 

The decree created a commission to 
regulate commerce, consisting of the 
manager of the Issue Department of the 
National Bank, as president, the Collec- 
tor General of Customs, and a delegate 
from the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industries of Managua. An 
export trade board and a board to con- 
trol the distribution of frozen merchan- 
dise were also created. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding political events of the 
second quarter of 1945 were the elections 
for the Constitutional Assembly and the 
selection of Hon. Enrique A. Jimenez as 
provisional President. The Assembly 
began its sessions in the early part of 
June at the same time the new President 
assumed office. 

These events had no noticeable effect 
on the nation’s commerce or industry. 
Business followed its even tenor, private 
building activities continued at a rapid 
pace, and the new Government an- 
nounced its intention of carrying out the 
major public-works projects already 
planned. These included the interna- 
tional airport to be constructed at a cost 
of $7,000,000 to $8,000,000; the $3,000,000 
national tuberculosis hospital; and the 
program of road building, agricultural 
development, and construction of more 
schools. 

The President announced early in his 
tenure of office that the nation would not 
seek external loans for these projects, 
but that the tuberculosis hospital would 
be financed by taxes on betting at the 
national race track, estimated to produce 
a fund of $25,000 monthly, and that the 
airport would be financed by a public 
bond issue of $3,000,000 and a $5,000,000 
bond issue to be raised from idle funds 
of national banking institutions, a large 
part of which are on deposit in the 
United States. 

Financially, Panama was in a sound 
position during the second quarter of 
the year. Although the surplus in the 
Treasury, after deducting commitments 
and contracts, was not as large as fore- 
cast at the beginning of the year, it ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000. The banking situa- 
tion and the amount of private deposits 
continued excellent. 

Imports, principally from the United 
States, continued to flow into Panama, 
the only deterrent factors being the in- 
ability on the part of foreign manufac- 
turers to produce all that Panama re- 
quired and the insufficiency of shipping 
space to transport the merchandise to 
the Republic. Total imports for the first 
half of 1945 exceeded those for the cor- 
responding period in 1944 by more than 
$2,000,000. 

Cost of living in Panama, including 
housing, food, and wearing apparel, 
continued high because of the inade- 
quacy of supply as compared with de- 
mand. The government housing pro- 
gram progressed slowly. The first unit 
in the Banco de Urbanizaci6én low-cost 
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housing plan was nearing completion and 
other units were being constructed by 
the bank and by the Social Security 
fund. The big problem was to find ade- 
quate sites at prices which would permit 
the necessary low rentals. Private con- 
struction continued apace with new busi- 
ness premises, new moderate- and high- 
priced apartments, and factories in proc- 
ess of construction on a widespread 
basis. 

The project for a large tourist hotel 
to be financed by private capital also 
was progressing. A $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion for this project has been formed 
and 250,000 shares of $20 each are to be 
offered to the public. Founder’s shares 
have been subscribed in the amount of 
$500,000, of which about 50 percent has 
been paid in. 

The subject of the establishment of a 
free trading zone and the development 
of an international trade, with Panama 
as a distribution center, was under con- 
stant study; the President expressed 
great interest in the idea. 

One of the country’s basic problems is 
the investment of idle capital. The figure 
of $71,773,787 in idle bank deposits of 
private individuals is considered quite 
high for Panama. The fear has been ex- 
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pressed by the local press that, when jt 
again becomes possible to buy importeg 
luxury articles and to enjoy more lavish 
living, these savings may be dissipated 
in nonproductive, nondividend-paying 
expenditures. Capitalists were con. 
stantly being urged to seek sound in. 
vestments in commercial, manufactur. 
ing, or agricultural enterprises so that 
when easy money is no longer available 
these investments will be producing anq 
contributing to the economic well-being 
of the country. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the second quarter of 1945 an in. 
crease of more than $1,500,000 occurred 
in the value of imports as compared with 
the second quarter of 1944. During the 
first 6 months of 1945 the import value 
was $19,741,815 as compared with $17, 
507,256 in the first semester of 1944 and 
$21.332.907 during the first 6 months of 
1943. Of the imports during the 1945 
period, those from the United States anq 
the Canal Zone were valued at $13,145,- 
184. Mexico ranked second with $1,445,- 
117, and Argentina third with $1,270,997. 
An analysis of the value of imports into 
Panama, by types of commodities, during 
the first half of each of the years 1943-45 
is as follows: 





Live cattle _. 

Food products 

Beverages e 

Raw or semimanufactured products 
Manufactured products 


Total 
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Exports from Panama during the first 
6 months of 1945 were valued at $1,802,- 
415 as compared with $1,178,033 during 
the corresponding period in 1944, and 
$1,129,568 in 1943. 


FINANCE 


Government income for the first 6 
months of 1945 amounted to $13,042,800, 
as compared with $13,248,700 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944, and $13,037,- 
800 for the like period in 1943. The de- 
crease in the period under review was 
due principally to smaller revenues from 
the National Lottery and “Other in- 
come.” Total lottery receipts for the first 
6 months of 1944 amounted to $3,156,- 
400, as compared with $2,936,100 in the 
first half of 1945. Import tax receipts 
were slightly higher, totaling $3,631,900 
for the first semester of 1945 and $3,484,- 
600 for the corresponding period in 1944. 
Internal revenue taxes amounted to 
$4,639,800 for the first 6 months of 1945 
as compared with $4,328,300 for the com- 
parable period in 1944. 

Government expenses for the first half 
of 1945 totaled $16,342,600 and for the 


like periods of 1944 and 1943, $14,252,500 
and $12,699,200, respectively. Expendi- 
tures by ministries varied only slightly 
from those of previous years, and the in- 
crease in expenditures was reprtsented 
largely by payments on the national debt, 
which were as follows: 





Total 


di byt nal debt payments 


1943 S041, 400 $722, WO) $1, 664, 300 
1944 is (uM 1 iM 587, 200 
1045 1, 256, O08 62, 900 1, 819, 000 





A composite bank-balance _ sheet 
showed total assets in all banks of $120,- 
356,053 on June 30, 1945, as compared 
with $104,863,106 on June 30, 1944. Pri- 
vate-bank deposits of individuals in- 
creased to $71,773,787 on June 30, 1945, 
from $57,484,848 on June 30, 1944. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


There were no significant completions 
in the road-building program during the 
quarter. The maintenance and con- 
struction work of the Road Division of 
the Ministry of Public Works continued, 
but it was curtailed during the rainy 
season which began in May. The pro- 
gram also was handicapped by the short- 
ages of gasoline and tires. 

The Panamanian company, Cia. Chir- 
icana de Aviacioén, during this period 
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extended its service to include daily 
round trips between David and Panama 
City. The company acquired two twin- 
engine planes, a Cessna and an Avro- 
Hanson, of 10-passenger capacity, and 
permission was granted to land at Chor- 
rera, in the Province of Panama, about 
91 miles from the capital. The company 
continued its daily service between David 
and the port of Armuelles, using two 
Stinson Reliants and one Fairchild. 
TACA increased its service between Pan- 
ama and Mexico to daily round trips. 
A national radio company was formed 
during the period and will operate on 
poth long- and _ short-wave bands. 
Transmission equipment was ordered 
from the United States and one 1-kilo- 
watt and one 742-kilowatt transmitter 
are to be installed. It is believed that 
the company will not be in operation 
during 1945. A radiotelegraph station 
was installed at La Palma, in the Prov- 
ince of Darien, to provide much needed 
communication with this remote point. 


AGRICULTURE 


Since 1942 only estimates on the pro- 
duction of some crops have been avail- 
able. The 1944 sample agricultural cen- 
sus of the District of Penonome was very 
successful, and it is planned to conduct 
an additional sample census in other 
important agricultural zones prepara- 
tory to taking a complete census, possibly 
in 1946. 

The greatest shortages during the sec- 
ond quarter were those in supplies of 
sugar and rice. The 1944-45 sugar crop 
(crop year ends March 31) amounted to 
93,000 quintals, and the nation’s needs 
for the year were estimated at 160,000 
quintals or more. Forty thousand quin- 
tals were imported before June 30, but 
the Republic was faced with a lack of 
sugar on September 1. Fortunately, it 
was possible to order 30,000 quintals 
from Peru for delivery in the last half 
of the year. Rationing measures were 
adopted and sales limited to 1 pound per 
person both in the Republic of Panama 
and in the adjacent Canal Zone. 

It is believed that the rice crop during 
1945 will be equal to that of the preceding 
year. The Republic in 1944 imported ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 pounds of rice, 
and imports during the first 6 months of 
1945 were almost 5,000,000 pounds. An 
estimated additional 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 pounds are required to meet the na- 
tion’s needs for the year, but it has been 
impossible for Panama to obtain these 
requirements. The new crop will not be 
available until November, so that the 
country is faced with a critical shortage. 

Production of coffee during the year is 
estimated at only 12,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=100 pounds). This is 3,000 quintals 
less than in 1943, which was more or less 
normal production and 5,000 quintals less 
than the latest estimate of production 
in 1944. The decrease is attributed to 
Shortage of labor. It is believed, there- 
fore, that greater imports of coffee will 
be required this year. In 1944, 15,000 
quintals of coffee were imported, indicat- 
ing an annual consumption of 30,000 to 
35,000 quintals. 

Actual exports of bananas and abaca 
for the first 6 months of 1945, and esti- 
mated shipments for the remainder of 
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the year, are given in the accompanying 
statement. Banana export estimates are 
based on the allotment of sufficient ship- 
ping tonnage to lift the production. 





Shipments: 

Actual, first 6 Bananas Abaca 
months of (stems) (pounds) 
ESE 790, 719 6, 027, 627 

Estimated, last 6 
months of 
(Se ean 1, 800, 000 8, 000, 000 
| 2, 590, 719 14, 027, 627 


Production of rubber during the first 
semester of 1945 amounted to 393,014 
pounds, including 2,269 pounds of salvage 
rubber. During the like period in 1944 
production totaled 445,920 pounds includ- 
ing 18,193 pounds of salvage rubber. The 
Government of Panama has extended its 
contract with the Rubber Development 
Corp. for an additional 6 months ending 
June 30, 1947. 

The production of vegetables and fruits 
in the program inaugurated by the Food 
Products Division of the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, which was taken 
over by the Banco Agro-Pecuario this 
year, continued to show a great increase 
compared with 1944. The technicians of 
the institute are continuing in an ad- 
visory capacity with the bank. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Contracts were let for the clearing and 
grading of the new airport during the 
quarter under review, and the Govern- 
ment maintains that it will be in opera- 
tion by the middle of 1946. The road 
leading to the airport is under construc- 
tion. 

Construction of schools continued to 
be of paramount interest. The Govern- 
ment signed contracts with private con- 
struction firms for building schools to 
cost $158,000 in Boquete, Province of 
Chiriqui, also for 11 schools at a contract 
price of $358,000 in the Province of Cocle, 
and 10 schools in the Ocu District at a 
price of $324,118. 

The Social Security Bank awarded a 
contract for $373,838 for the construc- 
tion of a 120-apartment tenement build- 
ing for workingmen’s families in Panama 
City. The Banco de Urbanizacién y Re- 
habilitaci6n employed an architect from 
the United States as its adviser on city 
planning and in September he was super- 
vising the planning and construction of 
the bank’s projects. 

Building permits for private construc- 
tion in the cities of Panama and Colon 
reached a new high. Total permits for 
the two cities during the first 6 months 
of 1945 were valued at more than $6,000,- 
000 as compared with $4,687,000 and 
$8,751,500 for the entire years 1943 and 
1944, respectively. 


PUBLIc UTILITIES 


A new electric-utility company was in- 
corporated to serve the suburbs of Pan- 
ama City. The company, Electro- 
Panamena, S. A., was formed by local 
capitalists with an authorized capital of 
$600,000. It is stated that a 3,200-horse- 
power, 2,220-kilowatt generator, and 
other equipment have been ordered from 
the United States. 
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LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENT 


A new Constitution for the Republic 
of Panama was being studied and re- 
drafted by the Constitutional Assembly. 
Because this second-quarter period was 
one of transition prior to the election and 
meeting of the Constitutional Assembly, 
there was no important legislation. 
However, the National Government is- 


~sued a decree in May authorizing the 


Health Board to license alien physicians 
and dentists to practise in interior towns 
where needed. 


South-West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Prolonged drought in South-West 
Africa has taken its toll in the principal 
karakul-rearing areas, and there is a 
shortage of pelts on the market, although 
the demand continues strong. In New 
York, the main market for karakul skins, 
the demand remains firm, and prices at 
the May auctions reflected an advance 
of 10 percent over the sales level earlier 
in the year. It is expected that the total 
output for 1945 will show some decline 
over previous years. 

The deterioration of the natural pas- 
turage has also affected the cattle in- 
dustry. The exportation of slaughter 
oxen to the Union of South Africa was 
temporarily discontinued in the spring, 
although the abatoirs at Walvis Bay re- 
mained active. There is also a great deal 
of trading in farming machinery such 
as boring machines and windmills and 
other pumping equipment which might 
be useful in combating the drought. 

A proposal has been made by the Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration to ex- 
tend the railway line from Bitterfontein 
to Karasburg. If this is done, the jour- 
ney to the Cape will be shortened by 
about 400 miles. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelegraph Communications. — 
Switzerland’s radiotelegraphic communi- 
cations with other countries increased 
to approximately 85,000,000 words sent 
and received during 1944, compared with 
slightly more than 70,000,000 words dur- 
ing the preceding year and between 12,- 
000,000 and 15,000,000 annually before 
the war. The increase was mainly due to 
official State business and press and Red 
Cross communications. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping, Air, and Telephone Services 
Expanded.—Transportation and com- 
munication in Turkey has been improved 
by the addition of a new steamship serv- 
ice for passengers and cargo between the 
principal ports of Turkey and those in 
the eastern Mediterranean area; by the 
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extension of the Turkish State Airways; 
and by the purchase of Swedish tele- 
phone equipment. 

The new steamship line is called the 
Eastern Mediterranean Line. One small 
combination cargo and passenger ship 
will leave Izmir every fortnight for Pi- 
raeus, Alexandria, Port Said, Haifa, 
Beirut, Tripoli. Latakia, Iskenderun, 
Mersin, Antalya, and Rhodes, and return 
to Izmir. Another similar ship will leave 
fortnightly from Izmir and its ports of 
call will be Rhodes, Antalya, Mersin, 
Iskenderun, Piraeus Izmir, and Istanbul. 

Two new lines of the Turkish State 
Airways service were to be put into op- 
eration on August 1, one between Ankara, 
Kayseri, Gaziantep, and Adana, the 
other connecting Ankara and Samsun. 
Three flights (round trip) are scheduled 
weekly for each route. The new airfield 
near Samsun is ready for use. The es- 
tablished lines have also added some new 
stops. The Airways hopes to have regu- 
lar service connecting Iskenderun with 
other cities in Turkey when the airfield 
at that city has been completed. No 
steps have yet been taken to establish 
Turkish international routes. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


WARTIME TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


In the years 1942, 1943, and 1944 ex- 
ports from the United States to the Union 
of South Africa amounted to $99,686,000, 
$151,886,000, and $128,742,000, respec- 
tively, while United States imports, ex- 
clusive of gold, from the Union were 
valued at $96,303,000, $88,443,000, and 
$88,950,000. If gold shipments were in- 
cluded in the above figures, there would, 
presumably, be a positive merchandise 
balance in favor of the Union. 

In 1944 leading American exports to 
the Union were machinery and vehicles 
($21,000,000), metals and manufactures 
($17,000,000), and textile fibers and 
manufactures ($17,000,000). Ranking 
high under the machinery and vehicles 
items were such articles as electrical ma- 
chinery, industrial machinery, machine 
tools, tractors and parts, and automobiles 
and parts. Cotton manufactures also 
were important, as were wood and paper, 
semimanufactured iron and steel, and 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

Nonmetallic minerals headed the list 
of United States imports from South 
Africa in 1944, with diamonds, both gem 
and industrial, accounting for $62,500,000 
of a total of $64,000,000. Manganese, 
chrome, and copper imports declined 
from approximately $3,000,000 each in 
1942 to less than $500,000 each in 1944. 
Wool imports declined from $44,000,000 
in 1942 to approximately $7,500,000 in 
1944. 


SEVERE DROUGHT GRIPS EASTERN CAPE 
PROVINCE 


Drought conditions which threaten to 
leave their effects for a number of years 
exist in the Eastern Cape Province, 
centered particularly around the towns 
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of East London (fourth port of the coun- 
try) and Kingwilliamstown and through 
the native Transkei region. Under- 
nourishment among the native popula- 
tion, dry, wind-eroded soil, and a dearth 
of livestock are some of the results. In 
East London, for example, from January 
to July of this year only 7.59 inches of 
rain fell, as compared with an average 
rainfall of 17.70. 

There have been as yet no definite esti- 
mates of the crop losses, but they are 
thought to have been extremely serious. 
In the Ciskei native section only about 
30,000 bags of corn have been harvested 
this year, whereas usually 400,000 bags 
are produced. The Transkei corn crop 
amounted to 20 percent of normal. In 
August cabbages were selling for 55 cents 
a head in East London and for 85 cents a 
head at the municipal market in King- 
williamstown. Cattle mortality in this 
district reportedly was nearly 1,000,000 
over the normal! figure. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Visaing of Documents Covering Ma- 
terials Consigned to the State Railway 
and Streetcar Administration: Exempt 
From Consular Fees.—Bills of lading and 
other shipping documents covering ma- 
terials shipped to the State Railway and 
Streetcar Administration of the Uru- 
guayan Government will be visaed by 
Uruguayan consulates free of charge, ac- 
cording to a decree dated August 16, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 11, 1945. 

Rice: Exportation Prohibited.—Ex- 
ports of rice from Uruguay have been 
prohibited until further notice, accord- 
ing to a decree dated August 31, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 10, 1945. 

Metals Samples: Exportation Au- 
thorized.—Samples made of nonprecious 
metals or common alloys, weighing not 
more than 25 kilograms, as well as pieces 
of motors or machinery in general for 
use aS models by foreign manufacturers, 
were authorized exportation subject to 
permit by the Uruguayan Export and 
Import Control Commission, according 
to a decree dated September 14, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 22, 1945. 

|For the export prohibition of certain 


metals and metal products, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 1941.} 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exrport-Control Requirements Modi- 
fied—A resolution of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 15, 1945, 
substantially reduced the list of com- 
modities which may not be exported or 
reexported from Venezuela except under 
prior license. The revised list of prod- 
ucts subject to export-license require- 
ments includes all agricultural and fish- 
ery products (except coffee, cacao, and 
bananas), and specified classes of ma- 
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chinery, motor vehicles, coal-tar deriyag- 
tives, explosives, fertilizers, chemica] 
products, pigments, and medicinal anq 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Previous lists of commodities subject to 
export control, established by resolutions 
dated September 12, 1941, March 10, May 
5, and May 26, 1942, have been super. 
seded by the present list. 

[For previous announcement, see Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 18, 1941) 

Restrictive Wartime Decrees Re. 
voked.—By Presidential Decree No. 299 
of September 15, 1945, there have been 
restored a number of constitutiona] 
rights the exercise of which had been 
restricted by various wartime decrees in 
Venezuela. The decrees revoked dea] 
respectively with (1) the sale or alieng- 
tion in any form and charter of Venezy- 
elan-flag vessels to foreign individuals or 
firms; (2) the control of the movement 
of aliens within the country, and the 
travel and assembly, both of Venezuelans 
and aliens, in certain zones; (3) the 
alienation, transfer, and mortgaging of, 
or any other negotiation affecting rail- 
road property, whether Venezuelan or 
foreign-owned; (4) the exportation and 
slaughter of breeding cattle; (5) obliga- 
tory establishment of technical exploita- 
tion of rubber groves; and (6) the re- 
quiring of export licenses for certain 
metals and other products of benefit to 
the national economy and defense. 





Hops for 
Importation From 
Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Czechoslovaks “Managed” 


However, as the number of domestic 
breweries was also reduced the hop 
growers and dealers announced that pro- 
duction in the areas left to Czechoslo- 
vakia would not only cover the smaller 
domestic demand but would provide an 
exportable surplus as in former years. 

The trade estimated the yield of hops 
in the restricted areas at from 10,471,850 
to 11,574,150 pounds, the domestic con- 
sumption at 3,306,900 to 3,858,050 pounds, 
and the exportable surplus a 6,613,800 
to 7,716,100 pounds, representing a value 
of 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. (In 1938 1 Czechoslovak crown 
was equivalent to approximately 
$0.0344). 

A consular report from Prague, Bo- 
hemia, dated August 15, 1940, stated 
that “the historic unity and renown” of 
the Bohemian hop trade, especially in 
the Zatec (Saaz) district, was seriously 
affected by the loss of the “Sudeten” 
plantations and that prospects for de- 
veloping trade successfully in competi- 
tion with the producing areas in Ger- 
many was uncertain. 


Difficulties Deepened 
The fact is that throughout the whole 


period following the outbreak of the 
European war in September 1939 market- 
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ing difficulties for the Protectorate’s hop 
growers and exporters steadily increased. 
As a result of reduced consumption in 
Bohemia and Moravia from one-half to 
two-thirds of the “Protectorate’s” 1939 
crop, estimated at 8,818,400 pounds, had 
to be regarded as an export surplus, for 
which the former assured markets had 
been lost or temporarily closed. 

It was found necessary again to cur- 
tail the production of hops in Bohemia 
and Moravia in 1940, owing to restric- 
tions laid upon the “Protectorate’s” 
prewing industry (which was now con- 
trolled by the monopolistic Bohemian- 
Moravian Association for Hops, Malt, 
and Beer, created by the Nazi-dominated 
government’s decree of February 14, 
1940) and the increased prices of beer— 
which reduced domestic consumption— 
as well as in consequence of the loss of 
foreign markets. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


According to estimates made by the 
Association of Czech Hop Growers the 
total area cultivated to hops in 1940 
amounted to 7,332 acres, distributed as 
follows: 5,770 acres in the Zatec district, 
1,285 acres in the Roundnice district, and 
277 acres in the Trsice district. 


Future a Bit “Conjectural” 


After 1940, as mentioned above, not 
much information regarding hop pro- 
duction leaked out from the Axis- 
controlled countries, but, from recent 
news received, it appears that the culti- 
vation of hops in Czechoslovakia will be 
continued with some vigor. However, 
inasmuch as many countries, notably the 
United States, have increased their hop 
acreage in the past 5 years, Saaz and 
other foreign hops may be subject to 
stronger competition in postwar years 
than they had to face before the war. 


World Hop Acreage and Production in 1936, 1987, and 1938 

















\rea planted to hops (acres); Yield per acre (pounds) Production (1,000 pounds) 
Producing countries 
19st 1937 1936 | 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
Germany 24, 495 21, 453 20, 492 1, 043 1,095 | 11,072 22, 146 23, 487 21, 976 
Czechoslovakia 28, O73 27,972 049 960 26, 524 26, 866 
“Sudetenland’ 2 18, 290 2 922 214, 216 
“Protectorate of Bohemia and 2 10, 006 R15 28, 294 
Moravia” 
France 1, 880) 4, 209 1, 188 726 1, 226 1, 162 3, 559 5, 278 4, S66 
Poland S, 418 8, SLO §, O48 O45 423 699 273 559 5, Y51 
Yugoslavia 8, SUO 0, O19 &, 524 893 749 608 , 947 6, 667 | 5, 179 
U.S.8.R 5, 707 3, 707 1, 044 579 579 743 2, 204 2, 204 2, 755 
Belgium 1,878 1,779 1, 754 | 067 1, 516 1, 037 1,818 2, 700 | 1, 818 
Other European countries GAS GAS gsy | 593 593 50] 5a4 584 584 
European Continent 81, 335 77, 727 77, 925 RA Qs S44 72, 055 71,345 | 65, 569 
United Kingdon 18, 314 18, 003 1s, 460 1, 542 1,453 1, 501 28, 214 26, 310 28, 784 
Europe ay, 049 95, 820 06, 385 1, 006 1,019 ORS «100, 260 97, 655 94, 353 
United State 0, RG 34, 300 31. 500 Sil 1, 282 1, 020 5, 115 39, 548 32, 121 
Canada 1, (2 1, 075 i, 150 1, 502 1,417 1, 645 1, 508 1, 509 1, 769 
Australia and New Zealand 1, 730 1, 730 1,977 | 1,908 1,814 1,873 3, 306 3, 140 3, 703 
World’s productior 133, 207 132, 925 131,012 976 | 1,067 1, 00 130, 288 141, 852 131, 946 
Not including ‘“‘Sudetenland”’ and ‘Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia.” 
?German-occupied territory 
Estimated 
Source: Joh. Barth & Son, Nuremberg, Germany 
Construction there are almost no structural-steel- 


Machinery—Sao 
Paulo Opportunities 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Rock Crushers 

While several manufacturers in Sao 
Paulo make rock crushers on special or- 
der, only three firms are known to be 
regular producers. All crushers made are 
of the jaw type and, according to reports, 
range in capacity from 1 to 20 cubic 
meters. 

Although the output is patterned on 
somewhat obsolete designs, there would 
appear to be only a very small demand 
for imported rock crushers. Only rarely 
does a building contractor own one, and 
heed for them in other lines is limited. 


Other Equipment 
The only cranes known to be in use 


are owned by the railroads. Derricks 
have little use, as may be expected where 





frame buildings. It is believed, however, 
that there may be some postwar market 
for small gasoline and electric hoists. 
Imported hoists enjoy some preference, 
it is reported. 

Sales of portable air compressors in 
any appreciable volume are confined to 
those up to a capacity of 210 cubic feet 
per minute. It has been estimated that 
postwar demand for this type of equip- 
ment will be about 25 or 30 units per 
year. 

Construction projects may call for 
about 350 passenger and 30 freight eleva- 
tors, the majority of which will be manu- 
factured locally, it is estimated. 


Orders in U. S. 


It is reported that the municipality 
of Sao Paulo is probably the largest 
single owner of construction machinery 
of the types mentioned. 

The municipality has recently placed 
orders with United States firms for sev- 
eral different types of equipment needed 
for use in the Tiete River rectification 
project. 
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Charles F. Carson (‘‘Venezuela’s Sys- 
tem of Exchange Control’’).—See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 1, 
1945. 


Robert B. Elwood (‘“‘Modern Egypt Ini- 
tiates Vegetable Dehydration”) .—Born, 
Omaha, Nebr. Iowa State College, B. S. 
1936; M. S. 1940; Harvard University, 
1940-42. Iowa Highway Commission, 
February 1930 to September 1931; with 
WPA June 1936 to December 1938; Re- 
search assistant, Iowa State College, 
January 1939 to September 1940; with 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of Tennessee June 1941 to 
January 1942; with American Field 
Service, British Eighth Army, May 1942 
to June 1943; FEA at Cairo June 1943 
through February 1945; appointed as- 
sistant agricultural officer February 1945. 


F. C. Fornes, Jr. (“Construction Ma- 
chinery—Sao Paulo Opportunities’) .— 
Born, Buffalo, N. Y. Canisius College, 
A. B. 1927; mechanical department of 
the Board of Education of Buffalo 1927- 
28; instructor, Canisius College, 1928-29; 
appointed Foreign Service officer, unclas- 
sified, and vice consul of career Novem- 
ber 12, 1929; vice consul at Toronto, 
temporary, November 27, 1929; Foreign 
Service School, July 16, 1930; vice consul 
at Sao Paulo November 8, 1930; For- 
eign Service officer to the embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro December 4, 1935; third sec- 
retary at Rio de Janeiro December 30, 
1935; consul at Hong Kong May 22, 1936; 
at Swatow, temporary, September 5, 
1940; at Hong Kong April 10 to Decem- 
ber 24, 1941; to the Department June 
3, 1942; consul at Sao Paulo September 
22, 1942. 


Alice J. Mullen \“Hops for Importa- 
tion From Czechoslovakia’’).—See the 
August 18, 1945, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


Nicholas Petruzzelli (‘Making Foreign- 
Trade Statistics Comparable’’).—Born, 
Portland, Oreg., University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oreg., 1933-34. University of 
Portland, Portland, Oreg., 1934-37. A.B. 
cum laude, from the University of Port- 
land, 1937. Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., 1937-45; 
M. A. in 1939; and presently a candidate 
for the doctorate in economics, United 
States Treasury Department, 1937-41. 
Entered the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in February 1941. Now 
engaged as economic analyst in the In- 
ternational Trade Unit. 





The number of licenses for radio re- 
ceivers issued in Finland during the first 
6 months of 1945 increased by approxi- 
mately 32,000, reports the Finnish press. 
This brings the total number<of licenses 
issued to 528,405. 
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~ News by COMMODITIES © 


Automotive 
Products 


MoTorR-VEHICLE MARKET IN ANGOLA 


Motor vehicles registered in Angola 
as of January 1, 1945, included 1,171 pas- 
senger cars, 2,560 trucks, and 561 motor- 
cycles. A number of trucks were out 
of operation in July because of the lack 
of spare parts, and it was estimated that 
a normal 2-year supply of spare parts 
was needed for vehicles then in use. 

A possible market for between 450 and 
500 automobiles and trucks is anticipated 
in the first year that they are available. 
A trend toward heavier trucks is at- 
tributed to the general satisfaction with 
the military trucks which have been ob- 
tained and a few 10-ton trucks that were 
imported. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN EIRE 


Motor vehicles in operation in Eire 
as of February 28, 1945, were as follows: 
12,055 passenger cars (3,294 of United 
States origin); 11,479 trucks (6,726 of 
United States origin); 685 busses (none 
from the United States); 2,463 trailers 
(400 of United States make); and 1,020 
motorcycles (none from the United 
States). 


MoTor-VEHICLE MARKET IN SPAIN 


A large potential market for all types 
of automotive vehicles and equipment is 
reported in Spain, where at least 70 per- 
cent of the vehicles are more than 8 
years old. In addition to replacements 
for old passenger cars, there is a need 
for trucks and busses to supplement in- 
adequate automotive railway and street 
traction services. 

Motor vehicles in operation as of 
January 1, 1945, included the following: 
70,000 passenger cars; 70,000 trucks; 
8,000 busses; 280 truck trailers; and 
12.500 motorcycles and three-wheeled 
vehicles, including motor scooters and 
motor bicycles. 

Small, low-horsepower, passenger cars 
are preferred in Spain because gasoline 
is expensive and is rationed, and taxes 
are based on the number of horsepower. 


Beverages 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF HOPS 


Hops have been grown experimentally 
in the Brazilian States of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Parana, and Santa Catarina for a 
number of years. In 1944, 5 metric tons 
of hops, valued at 66,000 cruZzeiros, re- 
portedly were produced in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul from a plantation 
of about 10 acres. Practically no pro- 
duction has been reported from the other 
Brazilian States in the past 5 years, and 
it is understood that plantings have been 
limited to experimental plots. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The demand for hops in Brazil has 
far exceeded the supply during the war 
years. Two large brewery chains and a 
number of smaller breweries in Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, Juiz 
de Fora, Recife, Porto Alegre, and other 
cities consume hops in large quantities. 
Import statistics indicate that total an- 
nual consumption has averaged no less 
than 375 metric tons per year during the 
past 5 years. 

Prior to 1939 the United States was a 
relatively unimportant supplier of hops 
for the Brazilian market. When sup- 
plies from Europe were cut off, how- 
ever, the North American product found 
a ready outlet and the United States is 
now the leading source. Canadian hops 
have been exported to Brazil on a small 
scale in the past two seasons. In 1944 
total imports amounted to 443 metric 
tons as compared with a 5-year average 
of 377 metric tons for the 5-year period 
1940-44. Imports in 1945 are expected 
to be approximately the same as in 1944. 

In terms of value, Brazilian imports of 
hops from the United States averaged 
10,852,448 cruzeiros annually during the 
5-year period 1940-44, as compared with 
an average annual value of 7,679,986 cru- 
zeiros for imports from all countries dur- 
ing the five prewar years 1935-39, the 
bulk of which came from Germany. 

There is a relatively small demand 
in Brazil for hop concentrate, the large 
breweries showing no interest in this 
commodity. Scarcity of hops in recent 
years has encouraged a limited demand 








| Record Orders on Hand at 


| Swedish Shipyards 


No fewer than about 150 ves- 

sels, totaling over 1,000,000 tons 

| deadweight, were ordered at Swed- 

ish shipyards early in 1945, Svensk 

| Plagg, the Swedish shipping and 

| merchant-aviation journal, reports 
in its 1945 annualissue. Morethan | 

half of the orders had been placed | 

by Norwegian shipowners. 

In 1944 Swedish yards delivered 
altogether 51 merchant vessels, 
with an aggregate deadweight ton- 
nage of 302,800 (192,100 gross tons). 
Launched were 45 cargo boats, 
totaling 250,200 tons deadweight 
(158,400 gross tons). 

Production was hampered by 
shortage of materials. Imports of 
shipbuilding materials came to a 
standstill in the fall of 1944, when 
Sweden’s trade with Germany 
ceased. 

During the years 1939-43, launch- 
ings at Swedish yards totaled: | 
328,000, 235,000, 250,000, 215,000, 
and 225,000 tons deadweight. | 
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on the part of small brewing companies. 
Brazilian importations of hops are 
made by the two leading chain brewing 
companies and a few brewery supply 
dealers located chiefly in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. Nearly all importations 
are made by direct purchase in the United 
States, and buying is confined for the 
most part to the actual harvesting sea. 
son from August to December. 
Brazilian importers reportedly are 
again interested in obtaining European 
hops, but information up to the end of 
August indicated that none would be 
available from these sources this year, 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers amounted to £5,709,000 
during the year ended June 30, 1945, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Of this 
total, £4,601,000 represented civil imports, 
The figure for the year ended June 30, 
1939, was £5,598,000. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CoNco 
AND RUANDA-URUNDI 


Pyrethrum production in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi increased 
almost 65 times between 1939 and 1943, 
according to statistics published by the 
Belgian Ministry of Colonies. The crop 
amounted to 21.6 metric tons in 1939, to 
64 tons in 1940, 138 tons in 1941, 195 tons 
in 1942, and to 1,400 tons in 1943. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SODIUM SULFIDE AND 
SopIuM CHROMATE 


Brazil’s imports of sodium sulfide 
dropped from 3,532 metric tons in 1943 to 
2,123 in 1944, according to official 
Brazilian customs statistics. Values are 
shown as 7,485,000 and 4,323,000 cruzeiros. 
The United States furnished 885 tons in 
1943 and 1,387 in 1944, valued at 2,256.- 
000 and 2,958,000 cruzeiros, respectively. 
In the prewar year 1938 the United States 
supplied 2 tons. 

Imports of sodium chromate also de- 
clined substantially—from 493 tons in 
1943 to 229 in 1944, valued at 2,471,000 
and 1,095,000 cruzeiros, respectively. 
The United States was the sole supplier in 
both years. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals during 
the first 8 months of 1945 increased al- 
most 30 percent in value over those of 
the corresponding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Comparable totals are shown as $84, 
866,000 and $65,944,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) respectively. 

Exports of inorganic chemicals de- 
clined from $9,526,000 in the first 8 
months of 1944 to $9,130,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. In this group, 
the value of calcium compounds dropped 
from $4,384,000 in the January—August 
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period of 1944 to $2,433,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1945. However, ex- 

rts of soda products increased to $4,- 
966,000 from $2,089,000 in the first 8 
months of 1944. 

Industrial alcohol exports declined in 
value from $7,410,000 in the period 
January to August 1944 to $4,763,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1945. 


CEYLON'’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


Ceylon’s imports of fertilizers in- 
creased markedly in both quantity and 
yalue during the second quarter of 1945 
over those in the first quarter. They 
amounted to 173,166 hundredweight, 
valued at 8,133,620 rupees (1 Ceylon 
rupee=approximately $0.3037), during 
the period April to June 1945, whereas 
in the January-March period imports 
were 210889 hundredweight, valued at 
9,034,882 rupees. 


DECLINE IN SODA PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Soda manufacture in France during 
the war declined to a greater extent than 
that of most chemicals. Production 
reached a low in October 1944 of only 
1.5 percent of the 1938 average monthly 
output, although until 1943 it was main- 
tained at about 60 percent of the prewar 
figure. 

Output averaged 4,400 metric tons 
monthly during the first quarter of 1945. 
or 12 percent of the 1938 monthly aver- 
age. During the second quarter of 1945, 
the average was 5,330 tons monthly, or 
14 percent of the 1938 figure. 

The decrease in the output of soda, as 
well as of other heavy chemicals, is due 
principally to the shortage of coal. 


PLASTICS ASSOCIATION FORMED IN INDIA 


An All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ 
Association was formed as a result of a 
conference held in Bombay in July, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical magazine 
The Association has urged that the Gov- 
ernment aid the new industry in such 
ways as facilitating the import of the 
necessary plant. 

Stress was also placed upon the need 
for training additional scientists and 
technicians, both by providing increased 
facilities in India and by sending stud- 
ents to the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


New CAusTiIc-Sopa PLANT IN MEXICO 


A small caustic-soda plant was under 
construction in Tampico, Mexico, in 
August, and it is said to be the first of its 
kind in Mexico. The equipment was ob- 
tained locally from salvaged materials, 
but some laboratory apparatus and the 
raw material, soda ash, will be imported. 

The plant was scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in September, and was expected 
to have a monthly capacity of between 
3% and 40 metric tons. It is expected 
that the entire output will be sold to 
domestic soap factories and petroleum 
refineries. 


PALESTINE FIRM ERECTING SULFURIC-ACID 
FACTORY 


A sulfuric-acid factory is under con- 
struction in Palestine by Taasiyah 
Chemith Tel-Aviv, Ltd., according to the 
foreign press. The annual capacity will 
be 15,000 metric tons and arrangements 
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British Television on the 
March Again 


The Television Development 
Committee of the Radio Industry 
Council of Great Britain, at a spe- 
cial meeting on August 30, recom- 
mended that television be renewed 
in that country as soon as possible. 
The Committee asked the Govern- 
ment to transmit a still picture im- 
mediately so that engineers could 
test their sets. 

It announced its intention to em- 
ploy a large number of service men 
who have been engaged on radar 
and communication work during 
the war, and asked that a test sig- 
nal be instituted at once in order 
to make facilities available for 
training. 

It was pointed out that the 
owners of television sets have not 
been able to have their sets over- 
hauled and tested since Septem- 
ber 1939. 























have been made for the importation of 
machinery and materials. The firm will 
use the sulfuric acid in its manufacture 
of superphosphates. 

During the war sulfuric-acid produc- 
tion was begun by the Consolidated Re- 
fineries, Ltd., Haifa Bay, but the output 
was not sufficient to meet requirements. 


SPANISH SULFUR PRODUCTION CURTAILED 


Sulfur production in Spain amounted 
to 14,931 metric tons during the first half 
of 1945, compared with 9,847 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

Output during the remainder of this 
year will probably be seriously curtailed 
inasmuch as a leading mining company 
closed its sulfur units because of the 
water shortage. 


SURINAM’S IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Surinam’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1944 were valued at 105,524 florins 
(1 florin $0.5333) , according to official 
customs statistics. The United States 
was the principal supplier, accounting 
for 71,719 florins of the total amount. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION TO BE IN- 
CREASED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South African Explosives and Chem- 
ical Industries plan to increase their 
capital by £2,000,000, or to a total of 
£7,000,000, and superphosphate manu- 
facturing capacity will be extended to 
cover the Union’s entire needs, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical magazine. 

Arrangements were announced earlier 
this year for an increase of £1,000,000 to 
cover the proposed expansion. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


Although an improvement has been 
noted, production of phosphate rock in 
Tunisia, French North Africa, is far 
from attaining the average prewar level 
of 1,800,000 metric tons annually. Pro- 
duction amounted to 296,000 tons during 
the first 6 months of 1945, or about one- 
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third of the former average. Stock piles 
of phosphate rock at mines and ports on 
June 30 totaled 2,355,520 tons. 

The chief bottleneck in increasing 
production is the unavoidable delay in 
the reconstruction of Tunisian ports, 
particularly Sfax. Other difficulties are 
inadequate transportation facilities and 
the shortage of good-quality coal. 


VALUE OF Exports From U. K. 


The value of exports of chemical man- 
factures and products (not including 
drugs and dyes) from the United King- 
dom increased almost 25 percent during 
the first half. of 1945 over those in the 
corresponding period of 1944, according 
to British customs statistics. Totals are 
shown as £10,735,040 and £8,602,196, re- 
spectively. The comparable 1938 figure 
was £6,992,088. 


PYRETHRUM No LONGER CONTROLLED IN 
U. K. 


Pyrethrum is no longer a controlled 
commodity in the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Supply. The 
Ministry’s stocks of pyrethrum flowers, 
formerly reserved for military use, are 
now available for civilian consumption. 


Construction 


PROJECTED PUBLIC WorKS, TASMANIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


Several construction projects have 
been planned for Tasmania, Australia, 
reports a foreign publication. The total 
amount to be spent for these projects 
includes £600,000 for dwellings, £250,000 
for hospitals and other public buildings, 
£160,000 for schools, £91,000 for roads, 
£86,200 for water supply and sewerage 
systems, and £1,043,500 for hydroelectric 
works. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNED IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Several companies have planned to 
construct new buildings or to enlarge 
existing structures in and near Vancou- 
ver, British Colombia, Canada. One 
company plans to construct a $200,000 
paper-products plant in Vancouver, and 
another company will spend $750,000 on 
enlarging its floor space from 20 acres 
to 25 acres. 

Two one-story warehouses also will be 
erected, one for the storage of merchan- 
dise and to meet other needs of postwar 
expansion, and the other for the storage 
of wire rope. The former will be 400 feet 
long and 268 feet wide, and the latter 
will contain a floor area of 53,000 square 
feet. An additional building will be 
erected to provide facilities for the re- 
pair and reconditioning of electrical ap- 
pliances, agricultural implements, and 
furniture. 

Construction of a 85,000 square foot 
metal finishing plant near Vancouver has 
been planned at a cost of $500,000. The 
work will begin early in 1946. Porcelain 
bath tubs, basins, kitchen sinks, and 
other plumbing fixtures will be manu- 
factured from steel shapes imported 
from the United States. 

A building permit has been issued for 
a 250-room hotel at Ocean Falls, British 
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Colombia, the cost of which will exceed 
$750,000. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS IN Costa RICA 


Public-works projects have been 
planned for the municipalities of Limon, 
Puntarenas, and elsewhere in Costa Rica, 
as a result of bond issues approved by 
the Costa Rican Congress in August. 
The projects are as follows: Improve- 
ments to sanitary facilities and streets 
in Puntarenas and construction of a 
breakwater for that city ($1,575,000); 
improvement of the water supply system 
and roads in Limon ($1,575,000); the 
erection of a school at Canas ($200,000) ; 
and construction of a road to connect Las 
Juntas with the Inter-American High- 
way and another between Tiloran and 
Canas ($1,150,000). 

A housing shortage still exists in San 
Jose, despite the fact that enough ce- 
ment and reinforcing rods have been re- 
ceived from the United States to con- 
tinue construction of several groups of 
new residential bulidings in and near the 
city and to keep buildings in repair. 


HovustnGc COMMISSION CREATED, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


At the suggestion of the Metropolitan 
Manila Planning Association, a National 
Housing Commission has been created 
and empowered to acquire, develop, im- 
prove, construct, lease, and sell lands and 
buildings in any town or city in the Phil- 
ippine Islands in order to provide hous- 
ing facilities for the indigent. A survey 
made by the Office of Relief and Welfare 
disclosed that in Manila 165,000 residents 
were homeless, of whom 150,000 were 
living with friends and relatives, and the 
remainder had taken shelter in school- 
houses and other public buildings. Other 
estimates place the homeless at 200,000. 

The cost of repairing four of Manila’s 
public markets has been estimated at 
about 150,000 pesos. 


SWEDEN TO SUPPLY FRANCE WITH PRE- 
FABRICATED HOUSES 


Sweden expects to supply France with 
1,500 prefabricated timber houses by the 
end of March 1946, according to a 
European publication. The houses will 
be one-story and will have 2 or 3 rooms 
and a kitchen. The agreement regard- 
ing the houses was signed by represent- 
atives of the French Ministére de la 
Production Industrielle and members 
of various Swedish companies. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED ASSIGNMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY FOR ROME 


Reactivation of power stations and re- 
ceipt of electrical energy in central and 
southern Italy from power plants in 
northern Italy has resulted in an in- 
creased assignment of electrical energy 
for the city of Rome. Beginning August 
10, power frequency was to be brought up 
to 50 cycles, making possible for the first 
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Industrial Novelties at 
Stockholm’s Fair 


A representative collection of 
prefabricated houses, showing what 
Sweden has achieved in this field, 
attracted special attention at the 
recent annual industrial fair in 
Stockholm, says the American 
Swedish News Exchange. 

Several new types of doors were 
also featured, the most interesting 
being the “match-box door” manu- 
factured by a subsidiary of the 
Swedish Match Co. It has a frame 
of “boxes,” constructed in the same 
way as the well-known safety 
match boxes. This very light but 
strong framework is covered on 
both sides with plywood or wood- 
fiber boards. The design is said to 
effectively prevent warping. 

Another novelty was the “Ji-Te” 
door, with built-in threshhold 
which folds into the door when it | 
is opened. 

In the engineering section a 
light-weight motor for ordinary | 
bicycles was one of the arresting 
items. It weighs only 11 pounds, 
but generates 1.2 horsepower. 

Six foreign nations—Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, and Switzerland—were 
represented at the fair, which was 
held for the first time only a few 
years ago, with purely domestic 
participation. 





























time the transfer of power between all 
sections of the city. Full use was per- 
mitted of both urban and interurban 
car lines and rationing was relaxed, but 
these and other concessions were at that 
time scheduled to extend only until Sep- 
tember 30. 


PROJECTED HYDROELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION 
IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s’ electrification program, 
provided by a law of December 26, 1944, 
is to be started with the construction of 
dams and hydroelectric power stations 
to produce 1,150,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. This part of the project is 
scheduled for completion in 8 years. 

Because of the lack of coal in Portugal 
and the existence of rivers capable of 


large-scale hydroelectric development, 


the law establishes the principle that 
Portugal’s power should be chiefly hy- 
droelectric. Of the power developed by 
the 660 plants in operation in 1940, 70 
percent was steam generated. The av- 
erage capacity of the plants was low 
(420 kilowatts) and the cost of produc- 
tion was high. In addition, the produc- 
tion capacity of a number of plants is 
reported to be reaching the saturation 
point. 

Stations to be located along the courses 
of the Cavado River and its tributary, 
the Rabagao, will supply power to north- 
ern Portugal, and the central and south- 
ern districts will be supplied by a sta- 
tion on the Zezere River. Exhaustive 
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technical studies of these rivers haye 
been completed, and plans have been ap. 
proved by the Council of Public Works. 

Harnessing of the Cavado and Raha. 
gao Rivers is expected to develop 400. 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually from 
dams and power stations to be con. 
structed at Venda Nova on the Rabagao. 
At Zezere, four dams and power stations 
are contemplated—at Cabril, Bouca, 
Castelo do Bode and Constancia—ang 
the annual kilowatt-hour power produc. 
tion is estimated at 750,000,000. 

Concessions will be granted by the 
Government for the exploitation of the 
hydroelectric resources of these rivers. 
For the development of the Cavado and 
Rabagao, a company will be formed with 
headquarters at Oporto, with initial cap- 
ital of 90,000,000 escudos ($3,600,000): 
a company with headquarters at Lisbon 
and capital of 240,000,000 escudos ($9,- 
600,000) will handle the Zezere works. 
The total cost of the development of 
Cavado and Rabagao is estimated at 
about 400,000,000 escudos ($16,000,000), 
of which 140,000,000 escudos ($5,600,000) 
will be for the Venda Nova works. Of 
a total estimated cost of 900,000,000 es- 
cudos ($36,000,000), 360,000,000 ($14. 
400,000) will be spent on Castelo do Bode 
and ~ 30,000,000 ($1,200,000) on Con- 
stancia 

Practically all of the materials for 
this project will be bought abroad and 
foreign experts will be needed to super- 
vise construction. 

The second stage of the program calls 
for the electrification of railways; equip- 
ment and rolling stock for which will 
amount to an estimated $20,000,000. The 
first lines to be electrified will be the 
Lisbon-Oporto (350 kilometers), the Lis- 
bon-Cintra (30 kilometers), and the 
Braga-Oporto (57 kilometers) 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea and Ca ado 


CACAO-CROP PROSPECTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During September the prospects for a 
good winter crop of cacao in the Domini- 
can Republic seemed favorable, and the 
Commission for the Defense of Coffee 
and Cacao and cacao buyers were pre- 
dicting that a larger crop would be 
harvested this season than during the 
like period last year. According to gov- 
ernmental reports approximately 1,538 
acres of new cacao plantings were made 
during the first half of 1945. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 7 months of 1945 
amounted to 10,628,286 kilograms, valued 
at $1,745,702, and exports of chocolate to 
760,956 kilograms, valued at $272,935. 


TEA PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


The tea gardens at Riza, near the 
Turkish border of the Black Sea, are 6 
years old and reportedly are yielding 
from 22 to 33 pounds per decare (1 
decare=0.247 acre). It is estimated that 
30,000 decares of mature tea bushes will 
suffice for Turkey’s needs, and some 15,- 
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000 decares are under cultivation at State 
farms near Riza. It is expected that a 
tea factory will be built in the near 
future. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Although salmon fishing in British 
Columbia, Canada, was delayed this sea- 
son as @ result of labor difficulties, the 
catch of 1,183,386 cases as of September 
1, 1945, was larger than in any corre- 
sponding period in the past 6 years. 
Heavy sockeye runs in the Fraser River 
and heavy pink runs in northern waters 
account for the increase. 

Pilchard runs have not been satisfac- 
tory this season and the catch as of 
September 1, 1945, totaled 9,927 tons 

(Tons green includes pilchards 
used for reduction, canned, used for bait, 
or sold fresh.) Production from the 
catch as of September 1, 1945, amounted 
to 1,693 tons of pilchard meal, 296,554 
imperial gallons of oil, and a pack of 
6.778 cases of 48-pounds each. On the 
corresponding date in 1944 production 
amounted to 4,458 tons of meal, 801,969 
imperial gallons of oil, and a pack of 26,- 
667 cases. 

A number of seiners, finding pilchard 
operations unremunerative, fished for 
tuna during August. About 4,000 pounds 
were landed daily in Victoria early in 
August. The prevailing price for these 
fish, which were frozen and then trans- 
ported to the United States for canning, 
was $429 per ton. 


Fruits 


PANAMA ANTICIPATES INCREASED BANANA 
PRODUCTION 


By the end of 1945 Panama's banana 
exports to the United States may equal 
the normal rate of prewar years when 
annual shipments averaged 5,000,000 
bunches of bananas and produced an 
income of between $2,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000, according to the Panamanian 
press. 

Shipments of bananas to the United 
States are increasing and it is reported 
that large areas of land in the Puerto 
Armuelles region are now being prepared 
for increased cultivation. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT AND BARLEY CROPS IN IRAN 


The current year’s harvests of wheat 
and barley in Iran are expected to be 
somewhat larger than those of the year 
ended March 20, 1945. Officials of the 
Cereals and Bread Section, Iranian Min- 
istry of Finance, estimate they will total 
2,250,000 and 1,500,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively, as compared with 2,080,000 
metric tons of wheat and 1,262,000 tons 
of barley in the 1944—45 season. 

The anticipated increase is the result 
of exceptionally good weather during the 
spring months. 

Wheat and barley being Government 
monopolies, there is no private import or 
&xport of these grains. While there are 
€xportable surpluses of both commodi- 
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ties, no market has been found because 
of their comparatively high prices. Im- 
ports are negligible. 

Total stocks of wheat and barley in 
the urban centers of Iran on July 22, 
1945, amounted to 181,571 metric tons, of 
which 120,284 were wheat. It is esti- 
mated that half of the annual crops of 
both grains are retained by the growers 
for domestic consumption or sale in the 
free market. Tehran silo stocks on July 
22, 1945, were 33,236 metric tons of wheat 
and wheat flour and 20,593 tons of barley 
and barley flour. 


CANADIAN EXporRTS 


Wheat-flour production in Canada in 
August 1945, the first month of the 1945- 
46 crop year, totaled 2,020,857 barrels, as 
compared with 2,015,866 barrels in Au- 
gust 1944. This was the highest August 
production figure on record. 

Exports of wheat flour in August 
amounted to 1,106,467 barrels, as against 
753,462 barrels in the corresponding 
month last year. 

Grain shipments from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, during Au- 
gust 1945 amounted to 2,030,000 bushels 
as compared with 400,000 bushels in 
August 1944. 


Poultry and Products 


Ecc Exports From BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Prior to 1942 no eggs were exported 
from British Columbia, Canada. In 1943 
approximately 93,000 dozen were ex- 
ported, and in 1945 the quantity shipped 
to the United Kingdom, in powder and 
shell form, is expected to reach 6,197,790 
dozen. Up to the middle of September 
1945 all shipments of eggs from British 
Columbia were in powder form, but it 
was expected at that time that a single 
water-borne shipment of about 2,800,000 
dozen eggs in the shell would be made 
from New Westminster. 








South Africa’s New 
Research Council 


The coordination of research 
and training of workers is the pur- 
pose of a bill introduced in the As- 
sembly of the Union of South 
Africa, according to a foreign press 
report. If the bill becomes law 
most of the research work done by 
the Education Department will be 
taken over by the new Scientific 
Research Council’ which: will be 
created. 

The purpose of the Council would 
be threefold: better application of 
scientific research to the Union’s 
natural resources and to industry; 
proper coordination of scientific 
research among all bodies and in- 
stitutions; and the fostering and 
training of research workers. 

The bill is also designed to make 
possible the establishment of liai- 
son between the Union and other 
countries. 
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Spices and Related Products 


NUTMEG GROWERS COOPERATIVE, GRENADA, 


Nutmeg growers in Grenada, British 
West Indies, are forming a cooperative 
association. All growers will be com- 
pelled to sell to the association, which 
will store the nutmegs in its own ware- 
house, and sell to American and British 
buyers. 

The growers will be paid four-fifths of 
the current purchase price upon delivery 
of the crop to the packing plant and will 
be given the difference between that 
price and the sale price, less expenses, 
after the sale of the merchandise. Each 
producer will receive the same price in 
any year for a similar quality produced. 

This procedure will eliminate the mid- 
dlemen’s job in Grenada, where a large 
percentage of the prcfit on the crop is 
made. The producer receives about 12 
cents a pound for green nutmegs, whereas 
the dealer sells the product after drying 
it for about 26 cents a pound. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND ExPporTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Sugar producers in the Dominican 
Republic expect to turn out about 500,000 
metric tons in the 1945-46 season, or 
about 130,000 tons more than was pro- 
duced in the crop year ended in July. 
This favorable outlook is bolstered by 
the good condition of the growing cane, 
of which between 7,500 and 10,000 
hectares (18,000 to 25,000 acres) were 
carried over from the past season, and 
several thousand acres of new plantings 
which will be available for cutting dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. 

A number of sugar centrals in the 
Dominican Republic have been experi- 
menting in the use of fertilizer in their 
cane acreage, with fertilized land re- 
portedly yielding between 25 and 40 per- 
cent more cane than unfertilized soil. 
Some of the fertilized cane stands will be 
available for harvest this season. 

A growing interest has also been re- 
ported in the use of mechanical fleld 
equipment, such as tractors. The use of 
such machines decreases the number of 
work animals (primarily oxen) needed, 
and eliminates the feeding problem 
which the centrals located in the eastern 
part of the country experience during the 
dry season, 

Raw sugar produced in the Domini- 
can Republic for the year ended July 31, 
1945, was approximately 28 percent less 
than for the 1943-44 crop year because of 
a drought during the growing season. 
The cane, however, yielded a greater per- 
centage of sugar than usual. The aver- 
age yield of sugar, as estimated by the 
Sugar Producers Association, was 13.5 
percent for the 194445 grinding season. 
In the crop year 1943-44 the estimated 
area under sugar cultivation was 220,726 
acres and in 1944-45, 227,586 acres. 
During the 1945-46 season about 238,700 
acres of cane will be available for cutting. 

Production for the 1944-45 crop years 
was 368,892 metric tons compared with 
510,382 metric tons for thé preceding 
season. The carry-over of sugar at the 
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close of the season (July 31) was 225,612 
tons in mid-1944 and 72,597 tons in mid- 
1945. Sales of sugar for domestic use 
totaled 28,570 tons in 1943-44 and 31,672 
tons in 1944-45. Exports of Dominican 
sugar have been primarily to the United 
Kingdom. The accompanying table 
shows exports, by country of destination, 
for 1944 and the first half of 1945. 


Sugar Exports From the Dominican Re- 
public, 1944 and First Half of 1945 





First half 
of 1945 


Item and country 


= . q 
of destination on 


Raw SuGAR 
Metric tons | Metric tons 


Netherlands West Indies 935 716 
Canada 76, 961 43, 433 
United States 22, 935 
United Kingdom 645, 650 212, 107 
Mexico. __ 2, 966 1, 288 
Surinam 15 

Total 749, 462 257, 544 


REFINED SUGAR 


Netherlands West Indies 2,911 2, 527 
Mexico 1, 833 
Surinam 34 
Panama 368 
Other 458 


Total 5, 604 2, 527 





Practically all recent molasses produc- 
tion has been shipped to the United 
States. Production and disposition of 
molasses for the 1944 and 1945 crop 
years are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


{In U. 8S. gallons] 





Item 1943 “4 1944 t5 
crop year cTop year 
Production 20, 912, 639 14, 415, 574 
Exports 12, 131, 600 21, 278, 578 
Stocks 12, 146; 214 3, 783, 210 





Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE HIDE AND SKIN MARKET 


The Argentine hide and skin market 
during the first 7 months of 1945 was 
characterized by reduced supplies be- 
cause of decreased frigorifico slaughter, 
an upward trend in prices, and a declin- 
ing trend in exports. 

Exports of all types of hides and skins 
during the first half of 1945, in short 
tons, were as follows: Cattle hides, 
42.403; sheepskins, 7,504; horse hides, 
2.968: goatskins and kidskins, 601; and 
pigskins, 348. During the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, exports 
amounted to 60,359 short tons of cattle 
hides, 10.563 tons of sheepskins, 2,932 
tons of horse hides, 1,019 tons of goat- 
skins and kidskins, and 24 tons of 
pigskins. 

Exports of tanned hides decreased to 
6.771 tons during the first half of 1945 
from 10,378 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 

Commercial slaughter (taking place 
in frigorificos, meat canneries, and mu- 
nicipal slaughterhouses) of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs decreased to 7,116,000 head 
during the first half of 1945 from 8,722,- 
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Roadside Stations for “Bus- 
Waiters” in Panama? 


Plans are being prepared by the 
Municipal Engineer of Panama 
City for the erection of roadside 
stations for waiting passengers at 
bus stops along national highways 
within the Province of Panama, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

It is stated that three types of 
Stations are contemplated: a de 
luxe model in the outer areas of 
Panama City, a less elaborate style 
for highways just outside city lim- 
its, and a very simple shelter for 
rural districts. 

It is proposed to request com- 
mercial cooperation in the project. 
The plan outlined would grant to 
the business firm contracting to 
construct it the exclusive rights to 
the use of such building or build- 
ings for publicity and display pur- 
poses under a guaranty of Govern- 
ment protection and tax exemption 
as long as the station is kept in 
good condition. 

Thus the stations would serve as | 
an advertising medium, a conven- | 
ience for passing tourists, and a 
much-needed shelter for residents 
awaiting bus transportation. 


























000 during the corresponding half of 


1944. The total slaughter during the 


first 6 months of this year was comprised 
of 1,589,000 cattle, 3,987,000 sheep, and 
1,540,000 hogs, according to data com- 
piled by the Camara de Subproductos 
Ganaderos. Compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, the most ap- 
parent drop was in cattle slaughter, 
which amounted to 30 percent. 

The monthly slaughter in interior 
slaughterhouses and on farms has been 


estimated at 250,000 cattle, 400,000 sheep. 


and 80,000 hogs. 
HIDES AND SKINS PRODUCED IN MEXICO 


Cattle-hide production in Mexico was 
estimated at 130584 pieces during July 
1945, and stocks on hand numbered 
80,000 hides at the end of the month. 
Calfskin production was estimated at 
6,000 skins, but stocks on hand at the 
end of July were negligible. 

Production of goatskins and kidskins 
during July was estimated at 72,900 skins 
and sheepskins and lambskins at 89,904 
skins. Stocks on hand amounted to ap- 
proximately 60,000 and 20,000 skins, re- 
spectively. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Australian exports of sheepskins dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945. with data 
for the preceding quarter in parenthesis, 
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totaled 3,730,842 pieces (1,371,064) 
weighed 19,067,447 pounds (6,113,467) 
and were valued at £A744,473 (£A199 
280). Sheepskins with wool accounted 
for 2,903,542 pieces, and the de-wooleq 
variety made up the remainder. 

During June both types of sheepskins 
were shipped to the United Kingdom 
and the United States; only the sheep. 
skins with wool were exported to France 
and Canada. 


HIDE AND SKIN Exports FROM CoLompra 


Exports of cattle hides from Colombia 
totaled 1,127,296 kilograms during the 
first half of 1945, all of which were 
shipped to Mexico. The average weight 
of a Colombian cattle hide is approxi- 
mately 12 kilograms. About one-third of 
the production of these hides is exported. 
and the remainder is used by domestic 
tanneries. 

Some quantities of goatskins are ex. 
ported, but sheepskins and calfskins 
seldcm enter the export market because 
of their relative scarcity. 


VALONIA STOCKS IN TURKEY 


Turkey continued to feel the loss of 
Germany as a market for valonia during 
the second quarter of 1945. Stocks on 
hand at the end of the quarter amounted 
to between 15,000 and 20,000 tons. It is 
estimated that the 1945 crop will be 15 
percent below the output during the pre. 
ceding year. 

One restored shoe and leather fac- 
tory in Turkey produced 911,000 pairs 
of shoes and 1,981,000 kilograms of vari- 
ous kinds of leathers during 1944 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO AND RUANDA- 
URUNDI 


Lumber-production statistics for the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
show a steady rise for the years 1939 
through 1943 In 1939, 73,635 cubic 
meters of lumber were produced; in 1940, 
106,392; in 1941, 118,624; in 1942, 160,- 
048; and in 1943, 170,000. 


IMPORTS INTO BERMUDA 


In 1944, Bermuda imported 1,100,130 
board feet of sawn lumber valued at 
$100,000, compared with 2,276,687 board 
feet in 1939, valued at $120,000. The 
United States supplied approximately 70 
percent of the total imports by both vol- 
ume and value in each year. Imports 
consist chiefly of long-leaf yellow pine 
for house construction, cypress, and 
white pine in the form of ready-made 
doors and window sashes (all from the 
United States), and spruce for rafters 
and ceiling joists (from Canada). Small 
quantities of oak are also imported from 
the United States, and there is a small 
demand for Philippine mahogany for 
boat construction. 

Cedar, the only species of lumber 
available locally, is found throughout the 
colony, but there are no national forests 
and annual growth is negligible. Plant- 
ings are not controlled and the cedar 
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plight has made severe inroads on the 
meutting of cedar for lumber, an im- 
portant industry before Bermuda 
changed from an agricultural economy 
to one dependent upon tourist trade, is 
now restricted to private cuttings for 
the production of novelties. There are 
two sawmills in the country, each with 
an estimated daily capacity of 2,000 
poard feet, but they have not operated 
at capacity for many years. Normal 
annual consumption of lumber in Ber- 
muda is estimated at 3,000,000 board 
feet, but consumption was sharply re- 
duced during the war years. 


CuBAN DEMAND FOR WALLBOARD 


Cuba's present demand for wallboard 
is well in excess of supply, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional 2,000,000 
square feet would find a ready market in 
that country. Cuba annually consumes 
about 2,000,000 square feet of imported 
pressed wallboard, much of which comes 
from the United States. In addition, one 
factory produces for consumption each 
year about 2,000,000 square feet of size 
8 feet by 4 feet sugarcane fiberboard. 
Although this product is similar to 
pressed boards made from bagasse or 
pulp, laboratory tests have shown .it to 
have greater fire-resistant properties, 
heavier weight, and higher tensile 
strength. It is manufactured during the 
sugar-grinding season from January to 
May, when bagasse can be used as fuel. 
The company feels that the use of fuel 
oi] during the season when the mill is 
not operating is too costly with present 
equipment to permit competition with 
similar imported boards. 

The primary difference between the 
manufacture of this board and other 
pressed sugarcane boards is that sugar- 
cane fibers are utilized rather than ba- 
gasse. This patented process takes the 
fiber after the cane juice has been ex- 
tracted during a first crushing; the stalk 
has not been macerated as in ordinary 
sugar grinding. Although the manufac- 
turers have shown interest. in the export 
market, there have been no exports of 
the product. So far, Cuban demand has 
far exceeded the supply. 

Although there is a limited potential 
market in Cuba for imported wallboard, 
local production, if developed, could 
probably compete effectively with im- 
ported products. Limited supplies of do- 
mestic wood and the high cost of im- 
ported lumber indicate there might be a 
market for fiberboard for furniture man- 
ufacture, but it is believed that increased 
demand for that purpose will be slow in 
developing because of a natural prefer- 
ence for wood. The use of cement board 
and plasterboard is limited in Cuba be- 
cause of the low cost of local cement and 
brick construction. 


INDIAN Woops FOR PENCIL MAKING 


During a 25-year search for pencil 
wood, factories in India have tested 4 
imported woods and 91 native woods, 
according to a British lumber journal. 
The pamphlet, “Indian Woods for Pencil 
Making,” issued by the Forest Products 
Research Institute at Dehra-Dun, states 
that among the many Indian woods 
tested, Juniperus macropoda, which 
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grows in Baluchistan, was the only one 
found suitable for the highest-quality 
pencils. About 18 other woods are useful 
in making second-quality pencils, but 
some of these must undergo softening. 


LUMBER EXPORTS FROM SWEDEN 


Sweden’s wartime lumber exports have 
shown a steady decline. In 1944 they 
underwent a further reduction to about 
151,000 standards, the lowest figure re- 
corded within the past 90 years and 
only about one-fifth of the 1939 exports. 
During the war years annual lumber 
production was about 800,000 standards 
compared with nearly 1,500,000 stand- 
ards in 1939. It is estimated that at the 
end of 1944 stocks for postwar export 
totaled about 400,000 standards, some of 
which was contracted in advance for 
postwar export to Great Britain and 
other countries. The decline in exports 
has been balanced to some extent by in- 
creased domestic consumption through 
a revival of building. 

Sweden plans to supply Norway with 
50,000 standards of wood (of which 26,- 
000 standards had been delivered by the 
end of September) for the Norwegian 
prefabricated house industry. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PROSPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS TO 
INDIA 


Commenting on the prospects of im- 
ports of capital goods from Australia 
into India, a recent Indian press release 
States that Australia is in a position to 
offer machinery for processing raw wool, 
for the manufacture and processing of 
various types of food, for the manufac- 
ture of paper, hardware, plastics, ply- 
wood and straw products, perfumery, 
toilet requisites, buttons, toys, bicycles, 
furniture, electric wires and cables, 
leather goods, and electrical switch gear 
and accessories, as well as mining, ship- 
ping and engineering, oil-milling, and 
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chrome electroplating machinery. At- 
tention is called to the possibility of Aus- 
tralia’s exporting agricultural machin- 
ery, road-making machinery and appli- 
ances, and railway equipment, machin- 
ery made to specifications for the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes and 
machinery for the production of chemi- 
cals, rubber articles, sports requisites, 
fishing requisites, and drugs and medi- 
cines. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY 


Farm implements and machinery im- 
ported into Canada were valued at 
$4 127,000 in July 1945 compared with 
$5,057,000 in July 1944; the value for 
the 7-month period ended July 1945 
amounted to $29,212,000, which repre- 
sented a considerable increase from the 
value of $23,350,000 reported for the com- 
parable period of 1944. 


CHILEAN MARKET For MACHINERY 


Chilean manufacturers are interested 
in replacing old machinery and mod- 
ernizing plants. 

A substantial volume of road-building 
machinery will be needed in Chile, and 
a lively interest has been .exhibited in 
United States developments in this field. 

United States products predominate in 
Chilean purchases of woodworking ma- 
chines, lathes, and machine tools, al- 
though some are imported from Brazil 
and Sweden. Swedish precision gages, 
calibrated in the metric system, are 
popular. 

The Chilean agricultural-implement 
market is largely dominated by 
United States products. Canada fur- 
nishes equipment of a type not manu- 
tured in the United States. 

Leather-working and shoe machinery 
of United States makes are well estab- 
lished in Chile. This is now true also 
of tanning machinery, which was im- 
ported to a large extent from European 
sources before the war. 

Trade in cotton looms from the United 
States has been hampered by an inability 
to promise delivery at a reasonably early 
date. It is reported that one order for 
rayon looms went to a Brazilian manu- 
facturer who promised delivery of part 
of the order in 60 days. During the next 
6 to 8 years an estimated $1,000,000 will 
be spent annually in Chile for rayon 
looms, and, because of this volume of 
business in view, a Swiss manufacturer 
has offered to install looms for demon- 
stration purposes without obligation. 

Overhead cranes required by a Chilean 
cement company were ordered from a 
British manufacturer whose price was 
decidedly below the American competi- 
tor. Plastic-molding machinery of Eng- 
lish make also is being sold in Chile at 
prices below the price of the American 
product and on more liberal credit terms. 


DaIRY EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN CUBA 


Cheese-making equipment and small, 
hand-operated cream separators are re- 
ported to be needed in Cuba. The 
cheese-making equipment is in demand 
for new plants as well as for the renova- 
tion of old ones. The cream separators 
are required by butter manufacturers 
who lend them to producers of butter- 
fat. 
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Motion-Picture Industry and Trade Is Made a State Monopoly 
in Czechoslovakia 


Nationalization of the production, distribution, public exhibition, and im- 
portation and exportation of motion-picture films has been provided for in 
Czechoslovakia by the Presidential decree of August 11, 1945, published under 
No. 50 of the Collection of Czechoslovak Laws and Decrees, and effective on 
August 22, as reported by the U. S. Embassy in Prague. 

This decree stipulates that the Czechoslovak State is exclusively entitled 
to operate film studios and laboratories, to produce, distribute, and exhibit 
films in public, as well as to import and export films. 

Present operators of film enterprises must turn over to the Ministry of 
Information all installations, equipment, stocks, and also the premises which 
they own, rent, or use wheresoever in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia or abroad. 
The Ministry of Information takes over all rights and obligations of the 
present operators, and their entire property is transferred to the ownership 
of the Czechoslovak State. For this property a compensation will be given 
in accordance with instructions to be issued by the Ministry of Information 
in agreement with the Ministries of Finance, Industry, Domestic Commerce, 
and the Price Administration. No compensation shall be given for property 
belonging to Germans, Magyars, traitors, collaborationists, and “nationally 
unreliable persons.” 

Profits from nationalized film enterprises shall be used by the Ministry of 
Information for operation, production, and development of the Czechoslovak 
motion-picture-films industry. The Ministry of Information is authorized 
to take temporary measures to safeguard the execution of this decree before 














the pertinent instructions are issued. 

















Milking machines, feeding equipment, 
and other facilities for the handling of 
dairy animals are of little use in the 
Habana area. 


DocK MACHINERY RESTORED, NANTES, 
FRANCE 


At rehabilitated docks at Nantes, 
France, 40 cranes have resumed opera- 
tions. Of 99 cranes only 31 were undam- 
aged by the war. Within the next 2 years 
the chamber of commerce plans to re- 
place machines that were totally de- 
stroyed, including 17 rapid-lifting cranes 
weighing 3 tons each, for use in handling 
miscellaneous merchandise, and 7 cranes 
of 6 tons each, having a rolling carriage 
for the lifting of heavy goods. 


MATCH-MANUFACTURING MACHINERY 
NEEDED IN HONDURAS 


A preference for United States ma- 
chinery to meet postwar needs is reported 
by the one match factory in Honduras. 
Machinery now in use was purchased in 
Germany in 1935 and is valued at 69,000 
lempiras. The equipment is not com- 
pletely automatic, and certain operations, 
such as filling boxes, is done by hand. 
Most seriously needed at present is an 
automatic splint drier; locally built 
driers now in use delay production by 
requiring 24 hours for the drying of 
splints. Equipment for the generation 
of power is also said to be desired. 

Lying idle in the plant is a complete. 
fully automatic match-manufacturing 
unit purchased in 1932 from an Ameri- 
can company now out of business. It is 
believed that this equipment could be 
placed in operation by an expert. 


Iran, A POTENTIAL MARKET FoR PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Iran has approximately 150 printing 
establishments, of which about one-half 
are reported to be rather completely 
equipped with modern machinery. 


Presses in use number 750, about half of 
which range in age up to 50 years and 
should be replaced within the next 10 or 
15 years. 

Typographic and phototype machines 
are installed in more than 50 printing 
establishments in Iran, but less than a 
dozen plants are using offset and photo- 
engraving machines. Most of the presses 
and paper-cutting machinery are of 
German and British origin. 

There are in Iran only two large, first- 
class printing houses accepting com- 
mercial printing jobs. 


IMPORTS INTO SURINAM 


The value of machinery imports into 
Surinam in 1944, with the value of ma- 
chinery furnished by the United States 
in parentheses, included electrical ma- 
chinery valued at 480,840 florins (346,- 
545) , mining and agricultural machinery, 
1,098,505 florins (992,742), and all other 
machinery, 158,693 florins (149 664). 


MACHINERY IMPORTS, U. K. 


Imports of machinery into the United 
Kingdom, increased in value from £21,- 
800,000 in 1938 to £34,800,000 in 1942, £42,- 
£00,000 in 1943, and £41,800,000 in 1944, 
according to a British trade journal. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FRENCH IMPORTS 


From January 1 through August 1945, 
French imports of medical products 
totaled 1,711 tons from the United States, 
52 tons from Great Britain, and 5 tons 
from North Africa. 


OUTPUT OF NEW LABORATORY, PANAMA 


A pharmaceutical laboratory, opened 
recently in Panama, is producing lemon- 
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ade laxative, expectorants for adults ang 
children, castor oil, vitamin-C ampoules 
and other products. . 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


HAITIAN IMPORTS OF CEMENY 


Haiti imported 3,987 metric tons of 
cement, valued at 464,000 gourdes (4 
gourde $0.20 U. S. currency) dy 
April, May, and June 1945. This amount 
was considerably more than twice that 
imported in the corresponding months of 
1944, when shipments totaled only 1,613 
metric tons, valued at 201,000 gourdes, 
The increase reflects the general upward 
trend of imports of consumer goods. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Australian imports of paints and 
varnishes amounted to £492,000 during 
the year ended June 30, 1945, of which 
£358,000 were for civilian use, according 
to the foreign press. The comparable 
total for the year 1938-39 was £581,000, 

Exports of paints and varnishes were 
valued at £104,000 for the year ended 
June 30, 1945, all but £5,000 being on 
civil account. 


EXPORTS INCREASE, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in August 1945 were valued at 
$457,000, having increased more than 85 
percent over the August 1944 figure of 
$245,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of these materials for the first 
8 months of 1945 were $990,000 greater 
in value than those of the corresponding 
period of 1944, comparable figures being 
$2,642,000 and $1,652,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS INTO SURINAM 


The United States furnished 90 percent 
of the value of Surinam’s imports ol 
paints and varnishes in 1944, according 
to official customs statistcis. Tota] im- 
ports amounted to 128,674 florins (1 florin 

$0.5333 U. S. currency), while those 
from the United States were valued at 
117,728 florins. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


Woop-Putp Imports InTo U.S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 41,443 short 
tons during the week ended October 18, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through October 18, 1945, amounts to 
299,063 short tons. This tonnage was 
composed of about 42 percent unbleached 
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sulfite wood pulp, about 39 percent un- 
pleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and 
about 8 percent of bleached sulfite grades 
other than high alpha and dissolving. 
The remaining 11 percent was mechani- 
cal pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemi- 
cal grades of bleached sulfite, and soda 


pulp. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden, by Customs Dis- 
trict and Grade, Week Ended October 
18, 1945 





—— 
Customs district and grade “tty Value 
J f : Short 
Nee eenioally ground wood pulp, tons | 
unbleached 448 | $16,107 
Sulfite, unbleached | 1,841 | 111, 740 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached - - -| 785 | 47, 210 
»hiladelphia: 
Phila unbleached 8, 398 | 511, 435 
Sulfite, other than rayon and ee ny 
special chemical grades, bleached 1,732 | 127,776 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached...| 3,125 | 184, 287 
Sulfate, bleached 1,357 | 105,117 
Unclassified wood pulp 84 6, 123 
yland : 
Mery panically ground wood pulp, 
unbleached 1, 235 49, 038 
Sulfite, unbleached 7,998 | 497, 597 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached 221 18, 017 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemial grades, bleached 2,439 | 184, 561] 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 10,546 | 456, 332 
Sulfate, bleached 1,012 74, 357 
Unclassified wood pulp 222 16, 439 
Total 41,443 2, 406, 136 





Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Pulp 
From \E-Day Through October 18, 
1945 





Quan , 
Item “ite Value 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, fons 

unbleached 11, 297 $425, 100 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 

bleached 1,177 43, OOS 
Sulfite, unbleached 124,178 | 7, 783, 091 
Sulfite, frayon and special chemical 

grades, bleached 3, 465 204, 090 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe | 

cial chemical grades, bleached 24,408 | 1,829, 346 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 116,615 | 7,037,750 
Sulfate, bleached 16, 240 | 1,104, 803 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleach 

ed 3y 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 644 100, 54 

Total 299,063 18, 709, 651 





TYPES OF PAPER PRODUCED IN SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


In 1944 production of paper and paper- 
board reached an all-time high in the 
Sao Paulo Consular District of Brazil, 
which includes the States of Sao Paulo, 
Parana, Mato Grosso, and Goiaz. The 
output of 124,634 short tons represents 
an increase of more than 14 percent over 
108,644 tons produced in 1943. Chemical 
pulp produced in 1944 totaled 8,964 tons 
compared with 8,862 tons in 1943. It is 
estimated that approximately 50,000 tons 
of mechanical pulp were produced in the 
later period compared with 54,020 tons 
in the earlier. The greater part of the 
chemical pulp is made from cotton lint- 
ers and the remainder from eucalyptus 
and Parana pine. The following table 
show the types and amounts of pulp and 
paper produced in the above-mentioned 
States in 1944: 
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Production of Pulp and Paper, 1944 


Pulp: Short tons 
Dissolving pulp (rayon) (cotton 
ES OMI Bare ee ER 4,000 
Bleached sulfite (wood) ___..___ 656 
Unbleached sulfite (wood) _.___ 1, 658 
Unbleached sulfite (cotton lint- 
ND icin ohcinns mo secieclindinl iicisecenit wane 454 
Soda pulp (cotton linters)_____ 1, 204 
Unbleached sulfate (wood) ____- 992 
Mechanical pulp (ground wood). 50,000 
a als oben waa sea cick ona aoe 
Paper: 
Erinting paper... ......2..... 298 
WERE DODO 2. ncncicvinsanne 41, 000 
boca. 8, eae eeieeT 13, 026 
MNO Sn ncace nes wocdomee 4,927 
GNIS Pa cck. ccceenndade 17, 456 
SN oni citer inc aceite annals 6 actin 19, 894 
RENO IONIOOUS.. . 26 nee cn. 3, 052 
Geng watts wnees 124, 634 


The increased production of paper in 
the Sao Paulo district in 1944 was made 
possible by a 12 percent increase in im- 
ports of chemical wood pulp. A total of 
43,447 short tons of chemical pulp en- 
tered the port of Santos in 1944 com- 
pared with 36,394 tons in 1943. During 
the first 8 months of 1945, 19,162 tons 
were imported from the United States, 
15,772 tons from Sweden, and 66 tons 
from Argentina. Approximately 99 per- 
cent of the 18,100 tons of paper and 
paper products imported through the 
port of Santos in 1944 were from the 
United States. 

Because quantities of paper manufac- 
tured in the Sao Paulo district are con- 
sumed in other districts of Brazil and 
some types of paper manufactured in 
other districts are consumed in the Sao 
Paulo district, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the exact consumption for the Sao 
Paulo district alone. The high domestic 
production and the volume of imports, 
with only negligible exports, indicate 
that consumption of paper and paper 
products in the Sao Paulo district was 
higher in 1944 than in any preceding 
year. From present indications con- 
sumption will continue to increase. 

Inadequate and costly transportation 
will severely hamper any attempt Brazil 
may make toward self-sufficiency in the 
production of chemical wood pulp. The 
forests from which pulp must be ob- 
tained are located in the State of Parana 
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and most of the paper mills are located 
in the States of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. Present shipping costs from 
Sweden are lower than transportation 
costs from Parana to Sao Paulo or Rio 
de Janeiro. Since the chief paper con- 
sumption centers are in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, there would still be a 
transportation problem if the mills were 
moved to Parana. 

Swedish chemical wood pulp is well 
liked by the Brazilian market because of 
its high quality. It is delivered in Brazil 
at relatively low prices. Swedish sup- 
pliers quote c. i. f. Brazil, which suppliers 
from some other countries are unwilling 
to do. 

There should continue to be a market 
in the Sao Paulo district for some paper 
and paper products from the United 
States. Newsprint should continue in 
demand because the newsprint factory 
which supplies 70 percent of Brazil’s 
newsprint requirements is located in 
Parana and must face transportation 
difficulties and costs. Since there is very 
little surface-coated paper manufac- 
tured and the quality is not always 
standard, there should continue to be a 
market for some special types of print- 
ing paper. 

Greaseproof and waterproof papers 
produced domestically do not meet re- 
quirements. Production of kraft and 
other wrapping papers is sufficient for 
domestic consumption, but there might 
be a market for specialty novelty types. 

The domestic production of writing 
papers is adequate; however, there is a 
demand for high-grade writing, design, 
and drawing papers. Toilet-tissue pro- 
duction is enough for domestic consump- 
tion, but since preference exists in some 
quarters for imported tissues, there 
should be a market for this item from 
the United States. 

Domestic tissue paper does not ade- 
quately meet the need for fruit wrap- 
ping, and in view of increased exports 
of citrus fruits, the demand for this 
paper should increase. There is also 
a demand for facial tissues from the 
United States. Although sufficient card- 
board of ordinary qualities is produced, 
there is a market for playing-card stock 
and a small market for special types of 
cardboard. 











nounced October 23. 


agency or its resellers. 


ceiling. 








Tapioca Flour From Brazil: New OPA Action 


Ceiling prices have been established for sales of Brazilian tapioca flour by 
direct importers or their resellers, the Office of Price Administration an- 


During the war this flour was imported exclusively by the U. S. Commercial 
Company, and the only ceilings in effect were for sales by this Government 
The ceilings for the agency were landed costs, plus 
2 percent, equivalent to an average of % of a cent per pound; while resellers 
could sell at half a cent per pound above the U. S. Commercial Company’s 


With the removal of Brazilian tapioca flour from the War Production 
Board’s General Import Order M-63, private buyers are now able to import 
this flour, which is used mainly in the manufacture of adhesives. 

The new ceilings, effective October 26, 1945, which are the same for either 
direct importers or for their resellers, are landed costs, plus 5g of a cent per 
pound. These ceilings are the same as formerly in effect for resellers of 
this product and involve no increased cost to industrial users. 
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A constant market exists for cigarette 
paper from the United States; however, 
if the plans for increased domestic pro- 
duction materialize, it should be more 
than adequate for domestic consump- 
tion. There is also some demand for 
blotting paper and cellophane, although 
both are produced in the Sao Paulo 
district. 

No fiberboard is produced and it is 
believed that the demand for it should 
increase, giving United States producers 
a good opportunity to supply the greater 
part of the demand. No roofing paper 
is manufactured in Brazil, but since most 
roofs are of tiles the consumption of 
roofing paper is not great. 

If the present trend of the paper 
manufacturers continues, Brazil in the 
near future should become practically 
self-supporting in paper products with 
only a limited market for imported 
products. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s production of chemical pulp 
declined to about 1,104,400 short tons in 
1944 compared with about 2,691,700 tons 
in 1939. Production of mechanical pulp 
in 1944 totaled only 110,000 tons com- 
pared with 758,450 tons in the earlier 
years. At the end of 1944, however, the 
chemical-pulp industry had stocked an 
estimated 715,000 tons in anticipation of 
postwar export demand. 

Production of paper in Sweden showed 
a 10 percent recovery in 1944 as a conse- 
quence of increased domestic consump- 
tion and _ safe-conduct exports, but 
amounted to only about 65 percent of pre- 
war production. Extensive use of paper 
for twine and as a substitute for other 
textile products caused increases in the 
domestic paper consumption from the 
prewar average of 275,000 tons to 347,600 
tons in 1943 and paperboard consumption 
from 55,000 tons to 69,200 tons. Domestic 
sales of paper showed a further increase 
in 1944 and were the highest ever re- 
corded. In normal times Sweden ex- 
ported at least two-thirds of its paper 
output, and the domestic market was of 
minor importance. 


TYPE OF CIGARETTE PAPER REQUIRED 
IN CUBA 


During the years 1942 through 1944 
Cuba annually imported an average of 
970,009 pounds of cigarette paper, com- 
pared with an annual average of 
932,000 pounds during the years 1939-41. 
This represented an increase of about 4 
percent. Expanded purchasing power 
actually caused a 26 percent increase in 
cigarette production during the war 
years, but restrictions on paper imports 
forced manufacturers to use accumu- 
lated stocks of cigarette paper. The high 
level of activity in the cigarette industry 
is expected to continue for the next 
couple of years at least, with the demand 
for cigarette paper even higher than in 
the war years. Present consumption of 
cigarette paper is greatly in excess of 
imports and a backlog of demand for this 
commodity still exists. Since Cuba 
manufactures no cigarette papers, there 
is a wide-open market for imports. 

Before the war the United States sup- 
plied only between 10 and 20 percent of 
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the Cuban cigarette-paper requirements. 
After the beginning of the war Spain re- 
placed France as the main source of this 
product, and later Spain in turn gave 
way to the United States as the principal 
supplier. 

It is believed that Cuba will in the 
future purchase the bulk of its cigarette- 
paper supply from whatever country is 
best able to supply the particular type of 
paper required. Cuban cigarette tobacco 
is darker and coarser than that used in 
the manufacture of well-known United 
States brands, and the trade there de- 
mands a stronger and slightly whiter 
cigarette paper than that used in the 
United States. The paper, according to 
the trade, should have a weight of not 
less than 22 grams per square meter 
(about 0.9 ounce per square yard). Paper 
below this weight makes the cigarette 
appear dark and it is rejected by Cuban 
buyers. Good combustion is also impor- 
tant for paper used in Cuban cigarette 
manufacture. The quality of the paper 
is even more important than the price. 

Cigarette paper is imported by job- 
bers, all of whom are located in Habana. 
The paper is usually imported in large 
rolls, cut to specifications, and sold to 
the cigarette manufacturers. 


SITUATION IN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 
NORWAY 


Norway’s pulp and paper mills are in 
an unfavorable position to resume nor- 
mal production because raw-material 
inventories of pulpwood have declined 
to an all-time low. Production of pulp 
and paper will be limited by those in- 
ventories until July 1946 when next sea- 
son’s timber cuttings will be available 
Stocks of pulp and paper on hand are 
also extremely low. Inventories at the 
beginning of August showed 7,700 short 
tons (wet) of mechanical pulp, 3,300 
tons cf chemical pulp, and 2,200 tons of 
paper 

Before the war the products of the 
wood-pulp industry ranked first in both 
tonnage and value among Norway’s ex- 
ports. There were about 100 pulp and 
paper mills consuming approximately 
1,093,765 cords of wood annually and 
exporting almost their entire production. 
The following table shows 1939 exports 
of these commodities: 


Norway's 1939 Pulp and Paper Exports 


Short 
Mechanical pulp: tons 
Dry 2, 378 
Wet 500, 387 
Chemical pulp: 
Dry 333, 285 
Wet 39, 052 
Cardboard 21,918 
Newsprint- 246, 204 
Packing paper 90, 500 


The United Kingdom purchased about 
one-half of Norway’s total exports of the 
enumerated products; the United States 
ranked second, purchasing almost 13 
percent; and France, third, importing 
slightly more than 7 percent. 

Since most of the mechanical-pulp 
mills are located along the coastline and 
accessible to oceangoing vessels espe- 
cially built to service the trade, Norway 
is in a position to export wet mechanical 
pulp cheaply to foreign countries and 
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thus elimina‘e the cost of drying the 
pulp. 

German demands on the wood indys. 
tries of Norway during the occupation 
were about equal to the prewar exports 
but because of lack of labor and sabotage 
in the timber-cutting stage, Germany 
received only about 20 percent of the 
wood products demanded. Pos'war pro- 
duction capacities of the Norwegian 
paper and pulp industries were not af. 
fected by the German occupation, as 
equipment was left intact. Immediate 
production will be affected, however, by 
the low raw-material inventories ang 
shori coal allocations. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


First REFINERY TO BE BUILT, Avustratym 


Renewed consideration is being given 
by an Australian oil company to a pro- 
posal made before the war for the eree. 
tion of a refinery at a cost of £A250 000, 
according to the foreign press. The plant 
would have an annual capacity of several 
million gallons of fuel oil, lubricating oj), 
and bitumen, and would be the first of 
its kind in Australia. 


O1L REFINERY BEING CONSIDERED, BoLivia 


YPFB, the Bolivian semi-State entity 
in charge ef petroleum production, is 
considering the possibility of establishing 
an oil refinery at Cochabamba at a cost 
of $5,000,000. The project would be fi- 
nanced either by loans from the Banco 
Central or from the Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corp 


CAN \DIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Canadian exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts increased more than 65 percent in 
value during the first 8 months of 1945 
over those for the corresponding period 
of 1944, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Total values are 
shown as $7,435,000 and $4,478,000, ex- 
ports of gasoline accounting for $5,898,- 
000 and $2,563,000, respectively. 


PLANTS MANUFACTURING SYNTHETIC 
LUBRICANTS, FRANCE 

A large new plant for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic lubricants in France 
has been constructed and put into opera- 
tion this year at Marseille-l’Etaque by 
the Société Standard Kuhlmann, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the So- 
ciété Standard Francaise des Petroles, 
which in 1943 participated in an increase 
of the capital of Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann for carrying out the project. 

Preliminary repairs also have been 
completed of a number of factories and 
installations of Standard Francaise des 
Petroles, particularly of the refinery at 
Port Jerome. 


FRENCH GAs INDUSTRY 


Current distribution of manufactured 
and natural gas in France is averaging 
somewhat above the prewar year 1938, 
according to reports from official sources. 
During the first quarter of 1945 an aver- 
age of 141,000,000 cubic meters were dis- 
tributed monthly. In the second quar- 
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ter monthly distribution averaged 150,- 
168,000 cubic meters. The average 
monthly distribution in 1938 was 137,- 
900,000 cubic meters. 

Figures on the activities of the indus- 
try during 1944 reveal that 1,729,532,000 
cubic meters of gas were distributed. Of 
this amount 1,483,109,000 cubic meters 
represent gas manufactured by the in- 
dustry; 217,045,000 cubic meters, pur- 
chases from cokeries; and 29,378,000 cu- 
bic meters, purchases of natural gas. 
Sales during 1944 included 1,169,771,000 
cubic meters for domestic use, 129,133,- 
000 cubic meters for commercial pur- 
poses, and 155,023,000 cubic meters for 
industrial consumption. In the indus- 
trial field, metal works, the automobile 
and aviation industries, metallurgical 
plants, glass, ceramic, and enamelware 
works, and the food industries were the 
heaviest users of gas, in the order named. 
In the commercial field, restaurant 
kitchens and bakeries took more than 
twice all other commercial users com- 
bined. 


IRAN’S EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM 


Petroleum exports from Iran reached 
a new high of 10,000,000 metric tons for 
the year ended March 21, 1945, repre- 
senting 99 percent of the tonnage’ of all 
exports and exceeding slightly the pre- 
war peak established during the year 
ended March 21, 1939. These exports 
were used almost entirely in the war 
effort, the civilian markets normally 
supplied receiving only a small portion 
of the total. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Mexico amounted to 38,203,038 barrels 
in 1944, compared with 35,792,415 in 
1943, according to the Mexican press. 
Producing wells increased to 20 in 1944 
from 8 in the preceding year. 

Output of petroleum derivatives 
amounted to 7,555,668 barrels in 1944 
and 7,051,944 in 1943. Production of 
natural gasoline decreased to 314,745 
barrels in 1944 from 354,347.in 1943. 

Consumption of domestically produced 
petroleum derivatives totaled 35,288,844 
barrels in 1944, compared with 33,058,- 
758 in 1943. Exports of these products 
amounted to 5,738,109 barrels in 1943 
and 4,998,443 in 1944 

Intensive explorations have been con- 
ducted in various parts of the country, 
particularly in the gas zone in northern 
Mexico, where Mission No. 1 well was 
completed and Mission No. 2 well was 
Started. New wells were opened by pri- 
vate interests, but without satisfactory 
results, although only a small part of 
this zone has been explored, and it is 
considered by petroleum engineers that 
large deposits of gas are present in the 
area. Private capital in Monterrey is 
reportedly interested in the exploitation 
of natural-gas deposits and the con- 
struction of transmission lines, but no 
definite developments are known to have 
occurred. However, it has been an- 
nounced by the Department of National 
Economy that private interests will col- 
laborate in the establishment of storage 
Plants for fuel oil, in the exploitation 
and distribution of natural gas, and in 
the construction of a refinery. 
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LARGE PERCENTAGE OF PETROLEUM FACILI- 
TIES RESTORED, RUMANIA 


Although refineries in Rumania suf- 
fered considerable damage during the 
war, capacity has been restored to about 
77 percent of the previous total, accord- 
ing to the European press. The fields 
are said not to have been greatly dam- 
aged, and daily production had reached 
about 85 percent of the prewar figure at 
the end of 1944. 


GASOLINE PIPE LINES May CONNECT SwItT- 
ZERLAND WITH PorRTS 


The building of gasoline pipe lines 
linking Switzerland with Atlantic and 
Mediterranean ports is being considered, 
according to the Swiss press. A group 
of technical experts has been requested 
to study the plan, making use of the 
wartime experience of the Allies. 


PRODUCTION OF SHALE OIL To BE INCREASED 
(ScOTLAND), U. K. 


Plans are being made to increase pro- 
duction of shale oil in the Scottish 
Lothians to 2,500,000 long tons annually, 
according to the British press. Output 
in 1944 amounted to about 1,600,000 tons. 

One plant will be extended to provide 
distilling capacity for an additional 1,000 
tons daily, and alterations may be made 
at other plants to facilitate handling an 
increased output. 


Railway 
Equipment 
CONDIT‘ON OF ROLLING Stock, BELGIuM 


Rolling stock of Belgian railroads at 
the end of August was sufficient to meet 
the needs at that time. The 1,708 loco- 
motives in service and 699 undergoing 
light repairs, compared with 1,650 in 
service and 515 undergoing repairs at the 
end of July. Yard locomotives in service 
on August 27 numbered 537 (720 in July) 
and 125 were being repaired (141 in July). 

Of the 70,400 freight cars in the Bel- 
gian freight-car park at the end of Au- 
gust, 22,000 belonged to the United States 
and British military authorities, and 8,- 
808 were held up for repairs. Railroad 
officials have a record of 52,324 Belgian 
railroad cars in existence, but there is 
considerable interchange of rolling stock 
in western Europe, and apparently more 
Belgian freight cars are in service out- 
side the country than there are freight 
cars of neighboring countries operating 
in Belgium. 


Rubber and 
Products 


GRE\TER PART OF COSTA RICAN RUBBER 
OBTAINED FROM WILD TREES 


Costa Rican exports of rubber during 
the period January-March 1945 
amounted to 35.74 long tons in washed 
and dried crepe form, ready for the 
factory. An additional 7.5 tons were 
available to the local processing firms, 
which made the total rubber deliveries 
approximately 43 long tons. All but 2% 
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tons of this rubber came from wild trees. 
The 24% tons came from the only com- 
mercial rubber plantation now in pro- 
duction in Costa Rica. Within 1 or 2 
years, when the bulk of its acreage 
begins to reach maturity, production on 
the commercial plantation should in- 
crease greatly. 

It is estimated that about 65 percent 
of the wild rubber received during the 
first quarter of the year came from the 
San Juan basin. 


LIBERIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Crude-rubber exports from Liberia to 
the United States in August 1945 
amounted to 1,443,084 pounds. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


BRITISH GUIANA IMPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1945, 
British Guiana imported 3,259,013 linear 
yards of cotton piece goods, valued at 
$840,621 (British Guiana currency) and 
other cotton manufactured goods valued 
other cotton manufactured goods val- 
ued at $134,877. Other imports during 
this period includes wool manufac- 
tures valued at $85,972. (One British 
Guiana dollar=$9.83404 United States 
currency.) 


PROGRESS MADE IN SPANISH INDUSTRY 


While Spanish industrial operations 
generally were curtailed by the shortage 
of electric and water power during the 
second quarter of 1945, special provision 
was made for the textile industry. It was 
rumored, however, that restrictions on 
the industry’s electric-power consump- 
tion might be issued during the third 
quarter. 

Cotton mills worked near capacity dur- 
ing the second quarter. Raw-cotton re- 
ceipts from abroad totalled 51,000 tons 
during the period January to May, in- 
clusive. Spinning and weaving activities 
were stimulated by orders for 14,000,000 
meters of cloth for United States armed 
forces in France and Germany. 

The wool-textile industry had ade- 
quate supplies of raw wool. The rayon 
industry, however, was handicapped by 
lack of basic raw materials. 

The burlap industry was expecting the 
arrival of 4,000 metric tons of jute, which 
would terminate 3 years of virtual in- 
activity. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON SITUATION IN EGYPT 


Consumption of Egyptian cotton by 
domestic mills from September 1, 1944, 
to July 26, 1945, amounted to 875,236 
kantars (1 kantar=99.05 pounds) com- 
pared with 784,603 kontars during the 
comparable period in 1943-44. 

Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
these same periods amounted to 3,743,244 
kantars and 3,455,128 kantars, respec- 
tively. 

Stocks on hand at the end of July 
1945 totaled 8,914,008 kantars, compared 
with 9,138,104 kantars on thecorrespond- 
ing date in 1944. 
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LIMITATION ON EXPORTING CLOTH, BRAZIL 


Because of the heavy demands on the 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) textile industry, in- 
cluding large orders for relief purposes 
in Europe, that State’s Executive Tex- 
tile Commission recently passed a reso- 
lution to suspend exportation of all cloth, 
especially cotton cloth, until August 1, 
1946, to countries which have their own 
production or can readily be supplied by 
other producers. Affected countries are 
Sweden, Norway, Egypt, Turkey, the 
United States, Spain, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Belgium, and Palestine. 

During the first 4 months of 1945, the 
Sao Paulo textile industry produced 118,- 
158,000 lineal meters of cotton piece 
goods, 570,941 cotton bedspreads, 1,537,- 
162 cotton blankets, and 1,155,822 cotton 
towels. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PROSPECT OF INCREASING RAYON-YARN 
PRODUCTION 


Argentine production of rayon yarn 
supplies only about two-thirds of the 
country’s requirements, state foreign 
press reports. Shortage of equipment 
seems to be the outstanding draw-back 
to greater production, and the necessity 
for operating two and three shifts daily 
to compensate for drastic cuts in imports 
from Great Britain has strained existing 
plant facilities to the limit. Yarn manu- 
facturers, however, are said to be in an 
excelient financial position to renew their 
plant, as profits during the war have 
ranged as high as 50 percent of capital 
investment. 


CHILEAN MARKET FoR RAYON YARN 


Although as late as 1940 Chile had no 
rayon industry, today the one producer 
is operating at the rate of approximately 
1.625.000 pounds per year (based on 812,- 
000 pounds for the first 6 months of 1945) 
or the equivalent of nearly 50 percent of 
the country’s current consumption— 
about 1,700,000 pounds for the first half 
of 1945 or a projected total for the year 
of 3,400,000 pounds. 

The use of rayon, however, is increas- 
ing at such a pace that even if other 
plants were established in the future, 
Chile’s effective demand for imported 
rayon yarn would be at the rate of ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 pounds per year 
for some time to come. If the United 
States retains its present share of the 
market, estimated in excess of 99 per- 
cent, it would mean that each year more 
than 3,000,000 pounds of United States 
rayon yarn would be sold in that area. 


URUGUAYAN RAYON INDUSTRY 


Uruguay’s rayon industry has been 
hardest hit of any of the country’s tex- 
tile industries during the war. No rayon 
yarn is spun in Uruguay, and yarn sup- 
plies were severely curtailed during the 
first half of 1945. Weavers used admix- 
tures of cotton and wool and converted 
some machines to cotton and wool weav- 
ing. The industry needs 75 metric tons 
of yarn quarterly. During the second 


quarter of this year, because of more 
generous releases by Great Britain, the 
industry was able to get 100 metric tons, 
70 percent of which was supplied by 
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Great Britain and the remainder by the 
United States. Despite this unusually 
large quantity, however, the supply situa- 
tion apparently continued unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Imports of rayon fabrics, largely from 
the United States, amounted to 83 metric 
tons in the second quarter of 1945, com- 
pared with the average quarterly re- 
quirement of 154. 

Domestic production of woven fabrics, 
which is limited to two factories, was a 
little below normal. 

Exportation of rayon products began 
in 1942 with 87 kilograms of ribbons. 
During 1943 exports rose to 28 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=1,000 kilograms) and 
in 1944 they declined slightly to 26 tons. 
Second-quarter exports this year 
amounted to 7 metric tons, which, how- 
ever, included mixtures of cotton and 
wool with rayon. 

The four manufacturers of rayon nar- 
row fabrics have suffered most from the 
yarn shortage, because of the difficulty 
of converting their plants to other types 
of production. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Trade forecasts of Iranian wool pro- 
duction during the year ending March 
20, 1946, continue to be optimistic, ap- 
proximating 12 000 or 13,000 metric tons. 
Grazing conditions have been excellent 
except in Khuzistan, where production 
is expected to decrease about 30 percent 
from last season’s 1,050 metric tons. The 
yield in Khorassan is expected to increase 
about 20 percent—to about 6,000 metric 
tons compared with 4,750 tons during 
the past season. 

Consumption during the current year 
is expected to amount to 8000 or 9,000 
metric tons. This would leave a sur- 
plus for export of 4,000 tons, which, added 
to a carry-over of 3,000 or 4,000 tons, 
would constitute a total exportable stock 
of approximately 8,000 metric tons. 

Stocks of wool in Iran in July were 
estimated unofficially at 10,000 metric 
tons. Iranian exporters considered 6,000 
tons to be of a quality suitable for export 
to the United States. The Iranian wool 
markets continued inactive; seasonal 
purchases of the carpet factories and tex- 
tile plants constituted the only business. 


Exports From U. K. 


During the second quarter of 1945, ex- 
ports of wool tops from the United King- 
dom amounted to 5,980,000 pounds; wool 
yarns, 2.242000 pounds (including 165,- 
000 pounds of alpaca and mohair yarns); 
wool cloth, 11,196,000 square yards (com- 
prising 7,474,000 woolen and 3,722,000 
worsted). 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX AND LINEN SITUATION, BELGIUM 


The total amount of flax available in 
Belgium as of July 1, 1945, was estimated 
at 1,268,000 bales, or 126,800 metric tons, 
according to official and trade sources. 
This comprised 186,000 bales officially 
declared, 230,000 bales hidden during 
German occupation and not yet de- 
clared, and 852,000 bales from straw har- 
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vested in Belgium and from French 
fields under Belgian account. Sp 

tows were estimated at 424,000 bales or 
42,400 metric tons, comprising 140,009 
bales officially declared or in hidden 
stocks and 284,000 bales from the crop 
not yet scutched. (About 5,000 scutch. 
ers were estimated to be available for 
scutching this straw.) 

Flax machinery was reported by Be}. 
gian manufacturers to be in good condi. 
tion but probably more obsolescent than 
that of countries which maintaineg 
maximum production during the war 
Shortages of coal and labor were the in. 
dustry’s principal handicaps in resym-. 
ing operations. Many returning “dis. 
placed persons” are not physically able 
to work; other workers have gone to the 
farms and to French border factories 
where wages are higher and production 
more active. 

Ghent is the center of Belgium’s linen 
industry; in normal times the district 
produced 95 percent of the linen made 
in the country. In addition, much of 
Belgium’s cotton-textile production is 
turned out at Ghent. In 1939 Ghent’s 
textile industry employed 14,000 work. 
ers; in May 1945, only 5,500 were em- 
ployed. In July 1945 it was reported 
that in the Ghent area the cotton-tex. 
tile industry was working at 25 percent 
of capacity and that flax-spinning and 
wool-spinning operations were at 35 per- 
cent; weaving mills were then operating 
at 40 percent of capacity. The 60 finish- 
ing factories in that district were work- 
ing at an average of 30 percent of their 
capacity. 

Before the war Belgium usually sent 
annually to the United States more than 
25 percent of its exports of unmanufac- 
tured flax; almost 75 percent of its ex- 
ports of fabrics for padding and lining; 
more than 33 percent of its exports of 
woven fabrics of vegetable fiber, other 
than cotton; 33% percent of its cord, 
twine, and other hard-fiber exports; 
about 50 percent of its unbleached linen; 
and 75 percent of its linen-mixed cloths. 
Large exports are now in prospect for 
some time, and it is thought that most 
of Belgium’s flax will go to France and 
Great Britain. During the first 6 
months of this year, however, Great 
Britain bought only 2,113 bales of flax, 
approximately the average amount of 
its weekly take before the war. 

An Anglo-Franco-Belgium agreement 
in March 1945 provided that total Bel- 
gian flax production would be divided 
among the three countries. Among pos- 
sibilities for disposal of its own quota, 
Pelgium has to consider the large ac- 
cumulated domestic demand, relief 
needs, and the export market. Belgian 
trade circles are very much interested, 
moreover, in United States markets for 
their flax. 


GROWTH IN DEMAND For PALM AND LECHU- 
GUILLA FIBER, MEXICO 


Mexico’s prewar consumption of do- 
mestic istle of palm and _ lechuguilla 
fibers (mainly the former), amounted to 
only about 200 tons a month. Shortly 
before the beginning of the European 
war, however, consumption totaled more 
than 1,000 tons monthly and has re- 
mained at that level. These fibers were 
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used as substitutes for jute, imports of 
which were largely cut off, and to an in- 
creasing extent in the place of henequen 
in bag manufacture. 

Domestic demand for these fibers is 
expected to continue, and trade sources 
are of the opinion that domestic indus- 
try using Mexican fibers will receive offi- 
cial encouragement and protection dur- 
ing the postwar period. Processing diffi- 
culties and unstable labor force at pres- 
ent, however, make it difficult for pro- 
ducers to meet demand. 


UU. me. IMPORTS 


Recovery in United Kingdom imports 
of flax and hemp began in 1944, but 
arrivals of jute continued on a down- 
ward trend, according to the following 
table: 


United Kingdom Fiber Imports 





Fiber 40) 1041 1042 


1044 


Flax 17. 2v2 5. 340 6.870 12.159 12. 926 
Flax tow 7, 206 , ¥70 5, 508 49 115 7. 165 
Hemp and tow 160. 240 105.084 95.417 72, 032 104 O3t 
Jute “1M, 302 YS, 435 107, 710 104, 480) 82,778 
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¢*h hard and soft hemt 
Includes both hard and t my 


Tobacco and - 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The number of cigarettes produced in 
Jamaica in the first half of 1945 
amounted to 201,226,360. Production in 
1944 totaled 355,342,325 and in 1943, 385,- 
962,000 cigarettes. Cigar production, in- 
cluding cheroots for local consumption, 
totaled 4,550,234 units during the first 
half of 1945 and 5,437,054 units in 1944. 

Consumption of cigarettes approxi- 
mates 450,000,000 units annually. 

Imports of cigarettes amounted to 18,- 
425 pounds in 1944, valued at £5,352 
c. i. f., compared with 57,829 pounds in 
1943, valued at £20,914 c.i.f. There have 
been no recent commercial imports of 
cigars. 

Exports of cigars in 1944 amounted to 
154,882 pounds, valued at £155,738 f. o. b., 
and in 1943, 156,762 pounds, with a value 
of £120,673 f. 0. b. There have been no 
recent significant commercial exports of 
cigarettes. 

Tobacco-leaf imports in 1944 amounted 
to 1,077,567 pounds, with a value of £129,- 
905 c. i. f., compared with 583,680 pounds 
in 1943, valued at £66,854 c. i. f. 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF TOBACCO, ETHIOPIA 


In Ethiopia, a State monopoly con- 
trolling tobacco and manufactures of to- 
bacco, matches, and cigarette lighters 
was organized in October 1942. A To- 
bacco Monopoly Board was also set up 
to contro] importation, manufacture, and 
marketing of tobacco and its products 
Within Ethiopia. Importation and man- 
ufacture of tobacco products are report- 
edly restricted to the monopoly, and only 


dealers licensed by it may sell tobacco 
Products. 
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Tobacco is grown by farmers on small 
individual plots, and a large percentage 
is consumed by the growers who market 
only the remaining surplus. Data on the 
acreage of tobacco cultivation and yields 
are lacking. Tobacco grown in Ethiopia 
is customarily sun-dried but not fer- 
mented before use. Climatic and soil 
conditions are said to be suited to the 
cultivation of a wide variety of tobaccos. 
Production is reported to be sufficient to 
meet the needs of the country, but, be- 
cause of taste requirements, about 50,- 
000,000 cigarettes are said to be imported 
annually. Experiments have been made 
with the growing of American-type to- 
baccos, especially the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia varieties, with encouraging results. 

Tobacco is purchased by dealers at 
local markets and resold to the monop- 
oly. It is not considered necessary to 
import special types and qualities of leaf 
to supplement Ethiopian types, since 
blending tobaccos can probably be grown 
domestically when expert assistance be- 
comes available. 

The following figures show the number 
of cigarettes manufactured by the fac- 
tory of the Tobacco Monopoly at Addis 
Ababa: 


Number of 


Cigarettes 
Year Produced 
1942 222, 000 
1943 8, 621, 375 
1944 20, 352, 900 
First 5 months of 1945 14, 151, 450 


All cigarettes manufactured in Ethio- 
pia are stated to be produced from lo- 
cally grown tobacco which is reportedly 
somewhat similar to the Maryland type 
of leaf. There are no manufactures of 
chewing tobacco or snuff in Ethiopia 
and only a limited demand for these 
products. 

Figures on consumption of imported 
cigarettes are not available, but the 
monopoly has reported an increasing de- 
mand for cigarettes from the United 
States. Consumption of cigars is slight. 
The monopoly has estimated that im- 
ports of cigarettes into Ethiopia in 1945 
will total about 50,000,000 units, from 
the United States, India, and Egypt. 

Domestic and imported cigarettes are 
sold by the monopoly to merchants for 
retail sale or distribution to small re- 
tailers. Since the demand for cigarettes 
is limited to commercial centers, distri- 
bution is relatively simple. It is under- 
stood that the monopoly expects to 
establish its own retail stores for the 
sale of tobacco products if personnel can 
be secured. 


TURKISH TOBACCO MARKET 


The total area devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in Turkey amounted to 
68,442 hectares in 1943, the latest year 
for which statistics are available. No 
important changes with regard to grow- 
ing areas have occurred in recent years, 
nor are any alterations foreseen for the 
near future. The primary factor affect- 
ing acreage is price prospects. 

Total yield of tobacco during 1943 
amounted to 52,357 tons. Estimates 
covering the most important regions 
place 1945 output at about 45,000 tons. 
The relatively low estimate for this year 
is the result of inadequate rainfall. 
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Turkish tobaccos are generally con- 
sidered to be aromatic and mild, of com- 
paratively low nicotine content, and 
highly combustible. Turkey is self-suffi- 
cient for all types of tobaccos normally 
needed or required in the country, and 
importations of foreign tobaccos are not 
encouraged. 

A few years ago, a program was 
started to improve the whole tobacco- 
growing industry of Turkey. In addition 
to the then existing control over sale of 
domestic and imported products, the 
State Monopoly was given the authority 
to take action influencing domestic leaf 
production, including the designating of 
localities where cultivation might be 
permitted or where it might be pro- 
hibited entirely or in part. The tobacco 
section of the Monopoly maintains a 
tobacco Institute to aid in developing 
the industry. The Institute has put into 
effect a long-period program for stand- 
ardization and improvement. of seeds. 
Producing regions of the country have 
been divided into about 20 areas, each 
containing a seed-improvement station, 
to develop seeds of a type and quality 
best suited for that area. 

Total domestic consumption of tobacco 
has increased from about 13,000,000 kilo- 
grams in 1937 to about 18,000,000 kilo- 
grams at the present time. Most of the 
leaf tobacco consumed within the coun- 
try is in the form of cigarettes. Con- 
sumption of tobacco for pipe and cigars 
is very limited, but consumption of cigars 
is considered to be gradually increasing. 
Snuff and chewing tobacco are not used 
in Turkey. 

No foreign tobaccos are ordinarily im- 
ported, with the exception of some Iran- 
ian tobacco for water pipes. 

Tobacco is one of the most important 
foreign trade items of Turkey and ex- 
ports of this commodity normally repre- 
sent about 30 percent of the total value 
of outgoing merchandise. In the ab- 
sence of official trade data, estimates in- 
dicate that an overwhelming proportion 
of exports of tobacco are destined for 
the United States. It is estimated that 
exports to the United States during 1944 
amounted to 13,700,000 kilograms, and 
during the first 6 months of 1945, to 
19,100,000 kilograms. 





Modern Egypt 
Initiates Vegetable 
Dehydration 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Egypt’s comparative advantage in 
producing dehydrated carrots and po- 
tatoes is much less than for onions. Po- 
tatoes in particular are poorly adapted 
to Egypt, although, because of market 
gluts caused by an insufficiency of cold- 
storage space, the price usually falls to 
very low levels immediately following the 
two harvests in May—June and Decem- 
ber. Seasonal processing of potatoes in 
plants engaged mainly in dehydration 
of onions might, therefort, prove eco- 
nomical. 
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Brazil—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
G4 
California__ 36—C lothing Sept. 27 
37—Underwear and bed 
sheets, table covers, 
etc. 

Sublime__- 42— Wines and alcoholic Do. 
beverages (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 

Salale__ __......| 2—Insecticides for home Do. 
and agricultural pur- 
poses. 

WCLTH_.... &—Precision, scientific Do 
(includmg for indus- 
trial, educational, and 
utility purposes, meas- 
ures, and scales of all 
kinds) instruments. 

Creolargus 2—Insecticides for home Do 
and agricultural pur- 
poses. 

DDT . 2— Insecticides Do 

Hollywood. 26—Textiles of linen, Do 
hemp, or jute. 

32—Woolen and hair 
piece goods. 

Delco . _.| 37—Underwear and bed Do. 
sheets, table covers, 
etc. 

Visol. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
specialty. 

Anginol do-_.-. Do. 

Herpidex._- do.... Do 

Dorsal. _- __ Do. 

Khani_____- ‘ do-_. . . Do. 

Vitaiodina 4 ..do Do. 

Bivalina_ - _.| 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

Triptofanil. icons Do 

Alton... _., 38-Carbon paper Do. 

Argus ._.| 55—Polishing com- Do. 
pounds. 

Fixlocao.__. 48—A hair lotion Do 

Abadol__- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 


product. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Commodity publi 


t n 


Higia lroothbrushes Sept. 19 

Khus-kKhus Lotions, perfumes, toilet Do 
Soaps, etc 

Pictureoffountain | Perfumes and __ toilet Do 


with one angel on 
each side) Agua 
de Florida 


preparations 


Picture of soldier Paint, varnish, et« Do 
General paint 
Nesmilcoa Milk products Do 
Rayonite Wall paints Do 
Biturine Pine tar for industrial Do 
uSé 
L&S Portland-cement paint 


I) 

Bitulmin Aluminum paint > 

Gesyn Synthetic enamel 1) 

Flex Enamel Do 

Quickstep Floor paint 1) 

Wallkover Wall paints DD 
? 


Highland Queen Scotch whisky Sept. | 

Isopromina Medicinal product 1D 

Laboratori Om do 1 
ete 

Quimioterapia lo 1) 
Bacteriostate Ica 

Halazone Chemical, dicinal, > 





products 
Magazine I 
Medicinal product I 


Instantanea 
Reconstituyvente 
Integral Bioser 


Hamol Pharmaceutical d s 
ucts, cosmetics, etc 

Vitamol Pharmaceutical prod 1 
ucts, cosmetics, et« 
containing vitamin I 

Vitamask jo Do 

Vitafond do D 





Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of October 3, 1945. Opposition must 
be filed before November 5, 1945: 
Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Norton ae 20—Entire class 
Pacific _ - z 12—Entire class 
Hercules 16—Entire class 
Ortho -__- 2—Entire class 
a 5—Entire class 





Making Foreign- 
Trade Statistics 
Comparable 


(Continued from p. 3) 


lish annual reports sometime within the 
12 months following the period covered, 
but 2 or 3 years may elapse before returns 
of other countries are made available. 
Such irregularity interferes with up-to- 
date comparisons of foreign trade. 


Units of Weight and Measure 


Units of measure also differ in the 
foreign-trade statistics of the various 
countries. Difficulties in comparing in- 
ternational trade arise not only from lack 
of a common system of measurement— 
metric, United States, British, or any 
other—but also because of the use of 


different units of measure for goods of 
the same kind. For example, pounds and 
kilograms, or yards and meters, easily 
convert to a common basis for compari- 
son, but dissimilar units for the same 
product, such as yards and kilograms, or 
number and pounds or tons, cannot be 
compared. 

The following tabulation shows the 
relative use of prominent systems of 
weight and measurement by 84 countries 
in 1939: 


Number of 


System countries 
Metric system dominant-- phate eal) ae 
British system dominant--_----- —— 
United States system-_------ eae 1 
Mixed systems: 
United States and British-- eke 1 
Metric and British_-_-_-_~-~- Salsirta 1 
Metric and Old Spanish_-_--_..-_--- 5 


Differences in statistical recording of 
weight or other measurements for ex- 
ports and imports of a few selected 
commodities are indicated as follows: 
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Commodity Number 0 
Cotton cloth: countries 
Nonweight exclusively a 
Both weight and nonweight 5a 
Weight exclusively <a) an 
Motor vehicles: 
Number only ‘ — 
Number and weight oe 
Weight only bai 
Typewriters: 
Number only 8 
Number and weight "a 
Weight only in 
Value only e.- 


Classifying Commodities ' 


The diversity in systems of describing 
and classifying commodities constitutes 
one of the principal drawbacks to com. 
parisons of international trade statistics. 
Customs systems or other governmenta] 
controls in force usually establish 
procedures. 

Countries may classify their commodi- 
ties according to any of the following 
methods: Alphabetical arrangement; 
degree of manufacture; final, or end. 
use; nature of component materials: or 
origin of product. A combination of 
methods may be followed, or there may 
be no system at all. Moreover, most 
countries employ one classification for 
exports and another for imports. 

The commodity detail in foreign-trade 
classifications may be extensive or lim- 
ited, depending upon the character of 
the trade, the need for specific designa- 
tion, and the number of persons and 
amount of public funds available for the 
work. Classification of imports of soap 
in a number of Latin American countries 
provides an example of such variations. 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Paraguay lump 
all kinds of soap together in their im- 
port statistics under the simple designa- 
tion “Soap,” whereas Mexico separates 
soap into 11 classes as follows: 

Soap, toilet or bath, aromatic or perfumed 

Soap. toilet or bath, neither aromatic nor 
perfumed 

Soap, solely for veterinary use, neither aro- 
matic nor perfumed 

Soap, solely for veterinary use, aromatic 
or perfumed 

Soap, medicated, even if perfumed 

Soap, washing or scouring, neither aro- 
matic nor perfumed 

Soap, for scouring fibers and preparing 
cloth, in bars weighing over 2 kilograms 

Sapolio, aromatic or perfumed 

Sapolio, neither aromatic nor perfumed, 

Soap, in flakes or powder, neither aromatic 
nor perfumed 

Soap, liquid, neither aromatic nor perf- 
fumed 

The detail on imports of soap in the 
foreign-trade statistics of other coun- 
tries varies between these two extremes. 


Methods of Valuation 


Export and import valuations 4s 
shown in official trade reports are not 


‘More detailed discussions of commodity 
description and classification appear in the 
following articles 

Maffry, August, Foreign Trade Classifica- 
tion Problems of the American Republics, 
Estadistica, Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Institute, vol. I, September 1943, pp. 
108-114. 

Neal, A. L., Principles in Commodity Classi- 
fication, Estadistica, Journal of the American 
Statistical Institute, vol. I, December 1943, 
pp. 83-88 
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always reliable. Amounts based on mer- 
chants’ declarations generally repre- 
sent fairly accurate commercial values. 
A few countries, however, employ valua- 
tion methods that do not indicate com- 
mercial worth. At the beginning of 
World War II at least 18 important 
countries employed arbitrary methods in 
establishing the statistical values of their 
external trade. 

The practices employed by various na- 
tional compilation authorities in convert- 
ing amounts invoiced or declared in 
terms of foreign currencies to the cur- 
rency in which values appear in trade 
statistics also do not always yield accu- 
rate results. As long as there was an 
international gold standard or, as during 
the 1920’s, a modified international gold 
standard, currencies had a fixed rela- 
tionship to each other. Under such con- 
ditions exchange rates could fluctuate 
only between gold points. Officials, 
therefore, had little difficulty in convert- 
ing foreign-currency values to equiva- 
jents in their own country’s currency, 
and records of foreign trade were not 
likely to show erroneous statistical 
values. 

When national balance-of-payment 
difficulties attended the spreading world 
depression after 1929, however, each 
country sooner or later abandoned the 
gold standard, and during the 1930's 
there were no stable exchanges. Many 
countries imposed restrictions on deal- 
ings in foreign exchange; multiple ex- 
change rates, pegged exchanges, and 
special exchange rates for compensation 
transactions became commonplace in in- 
ternational financial relations. Under 
these circumstances, conversions pre- 
sented complications. This was especially 
true in several Latin American countries, 
Australia, Canada, China, and even the 
United States. 

A further complication causing dis- 
crepancies in statistics of value results 
from the use of different bases of evalu- 
ation. Most countries value their trade 
as at their own frontiers. These coun- 
tries invariably value imports c. i. f. (cost, 
insurance, and freight) and exports 
f.0. b. (free on board or free on rail), or 
what in practice amount to the same 
valuations. There are, however, a num- 
ber of notable exceptions on the import 
side. Some countries base import valu- 
ations on f. o. b. prices in the markets 
wherein the goods originated and do not 
include ocean freight and other trans- 
portation charges, which sometimes con- 
stitutes a considerable proportion of the 
landed cost of the goods. In 1939, the 
official trade statistics of 23 countries, 
including the United States, showed 
f.o. b. country of origin values for im- 
ports. During the same year, 8 countries 
used for statistical purposes an estimated 
C. i. f. values, obtained by arbitrarily 
adding a fixed percentage to the foreign 
f. 0. b. value to cover the cost of ocean 
freight, insurance, and other charges in- 
curred in transporting the goods to point 
of importation. 


Origin and Destination 


_ Another impediment is the diversity 
In determining sources of imports and 
destinations of exports. Practices pur- 
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NotE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





Country | Unit quoted! Typeofexchange | 

1943 (an- 
nual) 

| 
Argentina.| Paper peso..| Official A......2.... 3.73 
Official B....._ | <2 
itwutinsbikcbwheniudae | 4.94 
| Free market. ........| 4.06 
Bolivia Boliviano. ..| Controlled. ......_.- | 42.91 
0, , Senet abseil 45. 42 
Beeet......| Gueneiie ’; 1 Ga si 16. 50 
Free market cama 19. 63 
| Special free market ____| 20. 43 
Chile....__| Peso | Sk ci 5k ee 
| Export draft __. ---| 25. 00 
| Free market... ........| 32. 37 
id ad ee Sa | 31.00 
Colombia do Commercial bank... ..! 1.75 
Bank of Republic. _. 1. 76 
gE: tere 1. 76 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 
| Controlled... ..........] 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador...| Sucre__.....| Central Bank (official) _| 14. 10 
Honduras ._| Lempira ci Sa eres 2.04 
Mexico Peso | Free. ...- Zo 4. 85 
Nicaragua | Cordoba. . Official........ ; 5.00 
) . ee 5.16 
Paraguay .| Paper peso..| Official._..... 333. 00 
Guarani ?__ ..do.. | 3.10 
Peru Sol oa, =e | 6 5 
Salvador__| Colon.......|.....do " sane 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso | Controlled } 1.90 
a (yeeeaeerree 1.90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar.....| Controlled... ......._.-. | 3.35 
RT RA a 3.35 

















Approxi- | 
sae June —_ 
1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) | (month- | Bate lent in Date 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
} 

3.73| 3.73| 3.73]  $0.2681 | July 31,1945 

4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do, 

4.03 4.03 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
42.42 42.42 42. 42 0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
51, 80 56. 50 60. 00 . 0167 Do. 

16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 28, 1945 
19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 -0516 | Aug. 31,1945 
25. 00 25. 25. 00 . 0400 Do, 

31. 85 32. 54 32.02 . 0312 Do. 

31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

1. 7é 1.75 1, 746 . 5727 | July 31,1945 

1. 76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do, 

1.75 1. 82 1, 84 . 5435 Do. 

5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 

5. 62 5, 62 5.62 .1779 Do. 

1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | July 31, 1945 
14. 06 13.77 |¢13. 77 .0726 | Sept. 14, 1945 

2. 04 2.04 2.04 -4902 | July 31,1945 

4.85 | 4.85 4. 86 . 2058 | Aug. 31,1945 

5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Sept. 8, 1945 

5.72 7. 25 6. 53 . 15313 Do. 

3.11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Oct 8, 1945 

6. 3 | 6. 50 6. 50 - 15388 | Aug. 15, 1945 

2. 50 2.50} 2.50 4000 | July 31,1945 

1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Sept. 27, 1945 

3.35| 3.35] 3.35 . 2085 Do. 











! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibillidades preprias (private funds). 
* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate” from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Norge.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
} PI 


into Argentina. 





sued prior to World War II by 75 impor- 
tant countries fall into several groups, as 
shown in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Methods Used in Determining 
Sources of Imports and Destinations of 
Kaeports 





Num- Num 
ber of . ‘ ber of 
Import country | coun- Export country coun 
| tries tries 
Single indication: || Single indication: 
Origin 28 || Consumption. __| 9 
Purchase 2 i] Sale._... | 5 
Consignment 39 || Consignment | 59 
Double indication: | | Double indication: | 
Purchase and or- | || Sale and con- 
| eae 3 |) sumption, 2 
Consignment and | 
origin,... ; 3 





Bureau Simplifies Statistics 


To provide a basis for analysis of world 
trade, tne data of each country must be 
transformed from the original form into 
common terms of language, measure, 
and currency. It is frequently necessary 


to rearrange the primary statistics. In 
addition, adjustments must be made in 
the original presentation of some coun- 
tries. These operations are by no means 
easy to perform. Satisfactory results 
require the painstaking care and atten- 
tion of many foreign-trade and country 
specialists working in close cooperation. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce with its staff of trained ex- 
perts has long engaged in the task of 
transforming, rearranging, and adjust- 
ing the foreign-trade statistics of other 
countries into the form best serving the 
needs of businessmen, bankers, econo- 
mists, trade associations, the trade press, 
and Government officials. A few exam- 
ples will illustrate the intricate nature 
of the operations involved in the per- 
formance of this work. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CLASSIFICATIONS 


In preparing detailed tables of exports 
and imports of individual foreign coun- 
tries for publication the Bureau usually 
groups commodities, after translating 
descriptions into English,, more |. or 
less in accordance with classifications 
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adopted in trade schedules of the United 
States. This process involves complete 
rearrangement of the figures of most 
countries. The new arrangement does 
not provide a strictly uniform classifica- 
tion of exports and imports of all coun- 
tries; it merely presents foreign material 
in a manner which experience has proved 
most suitable to the business interests of 
this country. 


CALCULATION OF NET IMPORTS 


Another process that facilitates inter- 
national comparisons and indicates the 
importance of a nation as a consumer is 
to calculate net imports for countries 
that do not report figures for special 
imports or imports for consumption. 
These figures are arrived at by deducting 
from general imports the amounts for 
foreign exports; the results obtained 
thereby comprise fairly accurate ap- 
proximations of the value of merchan- 
dise retained for home consumption. 


ARBITRARY VALUATIONS 


Adjustments of arbitrary export and 
import values as shown in a number of 
foreign reports are among the most com- 
plicated, but at the same time most in- 
teresting, examples of the work of the 
Bureau in providing intelligible data on 
the foreign trade of other countries. As 
an illustration, the value of petroleum 
exports as shown in Venezuela’s official 
trade statistics represents neither the 
true commercial value nor a value indi- 
cating the amount of foreign exchange 
returned to the country by oil-well op- 
erators. Instead, petroleum shipments 
are grossly overvalued. Such practice 
results in a distorted statistical picture 
of Venezuela’s total exports because on 
a value basis petroleum comprises more 
than 90 percent of the country’s total 
annual merchandise outflow. The com- 
pilation in table 2 indicates the value of 
Venezuela’s total exports in 1937-42, in- 
cluding the arbitrary valuations placed 
on petroleum shipments, and adjusted 
dollar equivalents of the same exports. 


TaBLE 2. Showing Unad- 
justed and Adjusted Valuations of Vene- 
suelan Exports 


Compilation 


[Value in thousands of dollars 





Teo Unadjusted Adjusted 

valuation valuation 2 
1937 272, 332 197, 380 
1938 ISH, S56 182. 668 
1939 308, 214 166, 499 
1940 278, 332 155, 147 
1941 341, 293 223, 634 
1942 233, 315 143, 856 





Unadjusted valuations-are from official Venezuelan 
records. 
2? Approximations. 


The adjusted figures do not indicate 
amounts returned to Venezuela in the 
form of foreign-exchange payments by 
petroleum companies. They reflect, in- 
stead, the commercial value of petroleum 
exported irrespective of balance-of-pay- 
ment considerations. Figures used in 
balance-of-payments estimates are those 
recorded by the Venezuelan Central Bank 
independently of trade statistics. Of 
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Extent of Destruction to German Textile Industry 


By the Textiles Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The ex_ent of destruction to the textile 
industry of Germany during the war has 
been very considerable, according to re- 
ports obtained by the Department of 
Commerce. The survey report divides 
Germany into three zones, as follows: 
The Northern Zone comprises the dis- 
tricts of Hannover, Rheinland, and 
Westphalia; the Southern Zone, the dis- 
tricts of Hessen, Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wurttenberg; and the remaining area Is 
the Eastern Zone, which is occupied by 
Russia. 

A summary of the destruction of ma- 
chinery in the cotton-textile industry for 
the combined Northern and Sou_hern 
Zones shows that 2,106,606 cotton spin- 
dles were destroyed, or 29 percent; and 
42,306 cotton looms, or 28 percent. The 
rayon and silk weaving industry sus- 
tained a loss of 11,076 looms, or 32 per- 
cent. The greatest relative damage, 
however, occurred in the wool-textile in- 
dustry where 718,076 woolen and worsted 
spindles were destroyed, equaling 61.5 
percent, and 10,658 woolen looms, or 68 
percent. In addition to actual destruc- 
tion, machinery loss is a continuing fac- 
tor, in consequence of exposure and loot- 
ing. The extent of destruction in the 
Eastern Zone is not known, but it may be 
assumed to be considerable. While it is 
believed that the data presented on the 
textile industry of Germany are reason- 
ably correct, it will be some time before 
the exact situation can be determined. 

The following estimates show the tex- 
tile machinery remaining in place during 
the summer of 1945: 

In the Northern and Southern Zones 
combined there are 5266,000 cotton 
spindles, and 110,870 cotton loms. In 
addition there are 24,128 rayon and silk 
looms, 452,100 woolen and worsted spin- 
dles, and 5,050 woolen looms. Estimates 
for the Eastern Zone are unobtainable, 
but it is of interest to note the ma- 
chinery reported as being in place in 
1942, namely: 2,012,000 cotton spindles, 
581,420 waste spindles, 58,328 cotton 


looms, 5,452 rayon and silk looms, 2,433 . 
486 woolen and worsted spindles, and 
42,127 woolen looms. 

As stated before, it can be assumed 
that there was considerable damage to 
the textile industry in the Eastern Zone 
and, such being the case, the amount of 
machinery now in place would be much 
smaller than in 1942. The length of 
time required to put the textile industry 
back into operation is a big question. 
Raw materials are needed, such as eot. 
ton, wool, and rayon pulp; and addi- 
tional factors which will deter produe. 
tion, and which are more serious than 
the matter of the raw materials men. 
tioned, are lack of coal and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The production of synthetic fiber in- 
creased greatly in Germany during the 
war, as necessitated by the lack of nat- 
ural fibers such as cotton and wool. Prom 
reports obtained by the Department of 
Commerce, synthetic staple~-fiber produc. 
tion successively increased from 8,009 
metric tons in 1933 to 160000 tons in 
1938, and by 1943 had reached 315,009 
tons. Synthetic filament-yarn produc- 
tion also increased, but not as rapidly as 
did staple fiber. In 1933, filament-yarn 
production amounted to 30,000 metric 
tons, by 1938 it reached 62,009 tons, and 
finally in 1943 it climbed to 102,000 tons. 

The major types of synthetic fiber 
produced were Zellwolle “B,” cotton- 
type staple fiber; Zellwolle “S,” wool- 
type staple fiber; and Kuntseide, fila- 
ment yarn. By process, approximately 
80 percent of all synthetic-fiber pro- 
duction was viscose, 17 percent cupram- 
monium, and 3 percent acetate. 

In 1944 there were 32 synthetic staple- 
fiber plants in all of Germany, 18 of 
which were located in the Northern and 
Southern Zones and 14 in the Eastern 
Zone. It is reported that there was con- 
siderable damage to these plants, and 
extensive repairs will be needed. It is 
thought, however, that all the plants can 
be restored within 6 to 12 months. 





what practical significance, then, are the 
export figures in their corrected form? 
The corrected data facilitate compari- 
sons of international trade, and indicate 
more accurately than the unadjusted 
figures the significance of Venezuela’s 
exports in national and world economies. 

Research of the United States in co- 
operation with foreign governments con- 
templates provision of a basis for ad- 
justment of the distorted external-trade 
figures of several other countries. 

For example, before 1841 Mexico’s 
official statistics overvalued exports of 
minerals through use of New York prices 
as the basis of evaluation. Beginning 
with that year new methods of valuing 
mineral exports were instituted, and sta- 
tistics began to reflect true commercial 
values. The following figures of Mexican 
mineral exports indicate the difference 
between the overvaluation of 1940 and 
the improved valuation of 1941: 


Quantity (in Value 
Year metric tons) (in pesos) 
1940 368, 000 ' 641, 000, 000 
1941 400, 000 367, 000, 000 


As overvalued in official Mexican records, 
Values from official Mexican records based 
on true commercial worth 


The foreign-trade figures of Portugal 
before 1939 provide another example of 
arbitrary valuation. For many yeals 
export statistics were derived exclusively 
from official valuations. According t 
authoritative opinion, the resultant 
margin of undervaluation was considet- 
able. For imports, on the other hand 
the bias in official figures was in the op 
posite direction; statistics for the pas 
decade noticeably exaggerate the com- 
mercial value of merchandise imports 
through use of the so-called conventional 
evaluation system. 

Values shown in trade reports of 
Canada and China during the 1930's like- 
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Economic Contributions of the Middle East 
Supply Center 


By the British Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In accordance with the recent agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the Middle East Sup- 
ply Center is terminating its wartime 
supply program. On ‘November 1 it 
turned over its responsibilities to the 
Middle Eastern countries and to the com- 
mercial channels of trade. The record 
of the M. E. S. C. is striking. It under- 
took an unusually difficult task and has 
set a fine example of the value of inter- 
national cooperation in economic prob- 


s. 

<= 1941 the Middle East faced a crisis. 
Italy’s entrance into the war in June 1940 
had closed the Mediterranean to ship- 
ping. Supplies for the Middle East ar- 
rived infrequently and were always un- 
certain, as ships from Britain and Amer- 
ica must make the 12,000-mile journey 
around the Cape of Good Hope. More- 
over, few ships could be spared for civil 
cargo. Ports were jammed with civil and 
military supplies in consequence of the 
inadequacy of inland transport. The re- 
quirements of the 60,000,000 civilian 
population of the 17 friendly or allied 
countries of the area could not be ig- 
nored; yet it became clear to the Allied 
leaders that civil cargo must be cut by 
four-fifths to assure an adequate stream 
of military supplies to that area. 

The British forces in the Middle East 
had their hands full with operational 
problems, so they creatcd a new organiza- 
tion, composed of both civilian and mili- 
tary personnel, to shoulder the supply 
problem. In the spring of 1942, repre- 
sentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment joined the Center's staff. The im- 
mediate task of the Center was to esti- 
mate the minimum requirements of the 
Middle Eastern countries in order to en- 
able the Ministry of Shipping in London 
and the War Shipping Administration in 
Washington to plan in advance for the 
best utilization of available shipping 
space to be allotted for military and civil 
needs. 

All the Middle Eastern countries set up 
import licensing systems to restrict traf- 
fic to essentials. The licenses were care- 
fully screened by the M. E. S. C. to insure 
impartiality in treatment, to reject non- 
essentials, to direct orders to local sources 
of supply wherever possible, and finally 
to affirm to British and American au- 
thorities the absolute necessity for filling 
the remaining orders. A system of bulk 
supply was used for scarce items. Each 


country submitted an estimate of annual 
needs. 

The M. E. S. C. did the shopping for 
all, and, from its “pool,” allotments were 
made to each country, thus spreading the 
risks of shortages and crop failures for 
the entire area. By these means com- 
plete control was maintained over civilian 
supply up to January 1, 1945. 

There was also a more lasting, positive 
side to the program. Through advice 
and direct assistance, the Middle East- 
ern countries were taught to supply their 
needs locally and were encouraged to 
build up local industries which did not 
require the importation of heavy plant 
material. Specialists were brought in to 
give technical advice and to pass on the 
experiences of other areas. Grain crops 
were bought and collected by the Middle 
Eastern Governments, and amounts were 
allocated to areas in accordance with 
their needs. Improvements in agri- 
culture, pest control, and public health 
were obtained. Early in 1944 an Agricul- 
tural Conference, sponsored by the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center, was attended by 
delegates from the United Kingdom, 
America, East Africa, and India, as well 
as by delegates from the Middle Eastern 
countries. 

The acute shipping crisis which de- 
veloped in the spring of 1943 made short- 
ages felt all over the area. However, 
gradual improvement came, despite some 
scarcities of supply caused by American 
industry’s concentration on war produc- 
tion, when shipping tonnages to the 
Middle East rose and when the Mediter- 
ranean was reopened. Consequently, on 
January 1, 1945, M. E. S. C. control of 
imports was removed except for two 
groups of commodities: Group A, which 
comprised bulky, “pooled” articles neces- 
sitating large shipping space; and Group 
B, articles in short world supply. Thus, 
as the situation improved, the M. E. S.C. 
reestablished normal trade practices. 

The Middle Eastern countries’ con- 
tribution to victory was great, and much 
credit belongs to the successful function- 
ing of the M. E. S. C. In its early days 
the Center was strongly criticized. Re- 
strictions and controls over supply do not 
foster popularity with traders. How- 
ever, the spirit of common purpose shown 
by the Center and by the Middle Eastern 
governments may well point the way to 
equally splendid cooperative achieve- 
ments to be gained in a world at peace. 





Wise do not indicate the commercial value 
of merchandise because of the official 
practice of assigning arbitrary exchange 
rates to foreign and other currency units. 
_ Values shown on invoices accompany- 
ing import shipments into Canada are 
converted for duty and statistical pur- 
poses at the rate of exchange prescribed 
by the Governor in Council in accord- 
ance with Customs regulations. In- 
volced amounts, expressed in terms of a 


foreign currency that has not undergone 
depreciation, are converted to Canadian 
dollars at the monthly average market 
rate of exchange. Arbitrary exchange 
rates, usually the mint par, apply in 
converting invoiced amounts of imports 
from countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies. Canadian imports from Japan 
in 1938 and 1939 provide a notable ex- 
ample. The exchange rates of the Japa- 
nese yen averaged $0.285 and $0.275 in 
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Canadian currency, respectively, in the 
2 years, whereas Dominion authorities 
assigned a fixed rate of $0.35 to the yen 
for conversion purposes. 

Arbitrary conversion of values in all 
probability effected even more drastic 
results in statistics of imports from the 
United Kingdom. From October 1931, 
through September 17, 1939, such goods 
were vaiued arbitrarily at the Canadian 
par with sterling, or 4.8666 Canadian 
dollars per pound, regardless of the 
market rate prevailing when each trans- 
action took place. Thus, in 1932 and 
1933, although the average market value 
of the pound sterling was much less than 
the par value, the value of imports was 
converted at the exaggerated parity rate. 
In the following years, when the ex- 
change value of the pound exceeded par, 
the converted values of imports into 
Canada from the United Kingdom rep- 
resent understatements of true values. 

Values of imports into China, as shown 
in that country’s official returns, are ex- 
pressed in terms of customs gold units; 
export values are in standard dollars. 
Although the Maritime Customs of 
China was maintained during the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities as a nominally uni- 
fied institution, wide differences obtained 
in methods employed at the various 
ports of China in valuing imports in 
customs gold units and exports in stand- 
ard dollars. 

When the Statistical Department, un- 
der the Inspectorate General of Customs 
at Shanghai, compiled for publication 
monthly and annual trade returns of 
trade for the whole of China, it merely 
added the gold-unit values of imports 
or the standard dollar values of exports 
at the various ports without cognizance 
of marked differences in exchange values 
placed upon these monetary accounting 
units from one port to another. Con- 
sequently, the combined statistics of 
import or export values, whether totals, 
by commodities, or by countries, have 
limited significance. 

For instance, a quintal of wheat 
(220.45 pounds) imported into Tientsin 
would have been valued by Customs in 
accordance with the exchange rate in 
effect there, or gold units 22.50, whereas 
importation of the same quantity of 
wheat into Shanghai would have been 
assigned a value of gold units 5 because 
different exchange rates prevailed in 
that locality. The composite trade re- 
turns as published by the Inspectorate 
General of Customs at Shanghai would 
report these transactions as 2 quintals 
of wheat imported into China at a total 
value of gold units 27.50. 

Similarly, a quintal of tung oil ex- 
ported from Shanghai would have been 
valued, as computed at the open-market 
rate for the standard dollar, at standard 
dollars 1,300, whereas a quintal of tung 
oil exported from Free China, computed 
at the official rate of 30 cents United 
States currency to the standard dollar, 
would have a value of standard dollars 
180. The 2 quintals of tung oil would be 
reported in the composite trade returns 
at a combined value of standard dollars 
1,480. 

To arrive at reasonably accurate val- 
ues for China’s recorded trade, it is neces- 
sary to separate monthly or annual re- 
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turns by areas—North China, Shanghai, 
other Japanese-controlled ports, and 
Chinese-controlled ports—and to con- 
vert the gold unit or standard dollar 
values for each area into United States 
currency by applying the reverse of the 
methods of evaluation employed in each 
zone in arriving at the values as pub- 
lished. 

Adjustment of the external trade 
figures of these and various other coun- 
tries is one of the projects in progress in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


CONVERSION TO U. S. DOLLARS 


Comparison of the foreign trade of 
the countries of the world one with 
another on a value basis requires con- 
version of values from original monetary 
units to some common unit. The three 
monetary units most commonly used for 
this purpose have been the pound ster- 
ling of the United Kingdom, the gold 
franc of France, and the United States 
dollar. 

Statistical compilations and _ world- 
trade studies of the Economic and Fi- 
nancial Section of the League of Nations 
show original trade values in terms of 
old and new gold dollars of the United 
States. Various agencies of the United 
States Government (including the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce), students, and private research 
organizations, such as those maintained 
by large banks and other institutions 
in this country likewise undertake to 
convert original values to United States 
dollar equivalents. In the immediate 
transition period that lies ahead, there 
will be increasing need for accurate 
United States dollar equivalents of the 
foreign trade of the members of the 
community of nations. Such a need is 
indicated, for instance, in the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
approved by representatives of the 
United Nations at Bretton Woods on 
July 22, 1944. For general operational 
purposes of both Fund and Bank, the 
official accounting monetary unit speci- 
fied in the Agreement is the United 
States dollar. 

No standard method for converting 
foreign currencies, as shown in trade 
statistics, into United States dollars ever 
has existed. Each individual or agency 
applies its own factor in converting cur- 
rencies, and a great deal of confusion 
arises as to the derivation of dollar 
equivalents. Conversion factors often 
are adopted after the most casual con- 
sideration of the circumstances involved. 
Rates of exchange applying to finan- 
cial transactions but not significant 
for trade transactions are commonly 
used. There is frequent assertion that 
it is impossible to derive accurate dollar 
equivalents of the value of foreign trade 
of other countries. Slight differences 
in the rates employed are unimportant 
so long as small sums are involved. Di- 
vergencies become marked, however, as 
amounts increase. The desideratum, of 
course, is the development of conversion 
methods that would be accepted unani- 
mously as the most accurate obtainable. 
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Uniformity of treatment itself would be 
an achievement. 

Development of conversion procedures 
that will reduce to a minimum the er- 
rors that invariably arise requires that 
multiple exchange rates, extreme ex- 
change-rate fluctuations, and many 
other factors be considered. It is true 
that no matter how carefully conversions 
may be effected, the results obtained re- 
main approximate because to some ex- 
tent calculations are based on assump- 
tions. Yet a prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of a standard conversion pro- 
cedure is the systematic reduction of the 
sources of error. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has recently undertaken to 
develop standard currency conversion 
factors for deriving United States dollar 
equivalents of the foreign trade of other 
countries. The statistical findings ob- 
tained are submitted to representatives 
of other agencies so that they may em- 
ploy the factors developed. 

Problems of this character are under 
continuous study by the Bureau in its 
attempts to develop comparable trade 
records for the use of the Government 
and United States businessmen. 

[Nore.—For a more detailed study of im- 
pediments in comparative foreign-trade 
statistics, readers are referred to Mr. Petruz- 
zelli’s forthcoming book entitled “Some 
Technical Aspects of Foreign-Trade Statistics, 
With Special Reference to Valuation,” to be 


published by the Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C.] 
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SUITS AND ELASTIC WEBBING. Was to arrive: 
latter part of October. Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. mail address: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 130 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago. 
31. Switzerland—Richard G. Karg, repre- 
senting Foto & Kino A. G., Kasinoplatz 8, 
Bern, is interested in PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIP- 
MENT AND ALLIED LINES. Was to arrive: lat- 
ter part of October, via New Orleans. U. 8. 
mail address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 130 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
World Trade Directory Report being prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Azores—Camara Municipal da Horta, 
Horta, Fayal, desire purchase quotations on 
WATER METERS (TO MEASURE IN CUBIC METERS) — 
1,20014-INCH FOR PRESSURE OF FOUR ATMOS- 
PHERES (60 POUNDS); 1034-INCH FOR PRESSURE 
OF FOUR ATMOSPHERES (60 POUNDS); 2!2-INCH 
FOR PRESSURE OF FOUR ATMOSPHERES (60 
POUNDS). 

33. Brazil—A Cinta Moderna Rua de Cons- 
tituicao 36, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
purchase quotations On STEEL TAPE FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF LADIES’ CORSET STAYS——1 METRIC TON 
(1,000 KILOGRAMS.) 

34. British West Indies—McCartney & Wil- 
liams, Young Street, St. George’s Grenada, 
is interested in purchasing 1,000 MACE CASES 
MADE OF PLYWOOD WITH A STRIP OF TIN ABOUT 
THREE-FOURTHS OF AN INCH WIDE ON ALL EDGES. 
Specifications: 2214 x 2214 x 24 inches outside 
dimensions, or any American standard size 
about similar dimensions, capable of contain- 
ing 200 pounds of mace; to be cut to size, 
shipped knocked down, as will be assembled 
by local carpenters. 
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35. India—Canara Pulp and Paper 
Ltd., Western India House, Sir Phir ’ 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay, desire Purchase 
quotations ON PULP MACHINERY FoR MAKINg 
BAMBOO PULP—ONE BAMBOO PREPARATION 
ONE DIGESTING PLANT, ONE WASHING AND BLEacy, 
ING PLANT, ONE BLEACH LIQUOR PREPARATION 
PLANT, ONE SODA-RECOVERY PLANT; quotations 
are also desired for ONE OR MORE WATER TupE 
BOILERS OF SUITABLE CAPACITY FOR THE Powm 
PLANT TO OPERATE THE ABOVE MACHINERY, 

36. India—H. M. Patel and Company, 105 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, India, is inter. 
ested in purchasing CORNEL woop BLOCKs 
SUITABLE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SHuTTigs 
FOR USE IN COTTON TEXTILE MILLS—2,500 
Sizes: (1) 1344 x 13%4 x 1% inches; (2) 13% x 
1% x 142 inches; (3) 124 x 1% x 1% inches: 
(4) 144%, x 1% x 1% inches. : 

37. Italy—Raffaello Baccetti, 8 Via dei Rus. 
tici, Florence, desires purchase AGRICULTURAL 
FLOWER, AND GRASS SEEDS IN GENERAL; AGRIcyL. 
TURAL AND GARDEN TOOLS AND MACHINERY jy 
GENERAL. 

38. Italy—-Z. Cappelli Sanitas Omega, 9 
Via Tripoli, Florence, is interested in pur- 
chase quotations ON SANITARY, TOILET, sciey. 
TIFIC, AND HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL APPARATUS IW 
GENERAL (ELECTRIC RAZORS, TOILET VIBRATORS, 
HAIR DRYERS, ETC.) 

39. Italy—Soccieta “Etelia,” 32 Via Campo- 

flore, Florence, is interested in purchasj 
SMOKE BLACK, TOLUOL AND XYLOL, ANIMAL GLUE, 
CRUDE GLYCERINE, DAMAR GUM, GILSONITE, ANI. 
LINE COLORS, PIGMENTS AND OTHER RAW CHEMI- 
cats for the manufacture of printing inks, 
colors, and varnishes; PRINTING MACHINERY Ix 
GENERAL (ROTARY PRESSES, ROTOCALCO, OFFsEr, 
wEC.). 
40. Italy—Soc. An. L. Manetti H. Roberts 
& Co., 1 Via Carlo Pisacano, Florence, is inter. 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for any kind of ANALYTIC MATERIALS, INCLUDING 
GLASS, MICROSCOPES, SCALES FOR ANALYSIS, POLA- 
RIMETERS, CENTRIFUGAL APPARATUS, THERMOME- 
TERS, CONTROL APPARATUS FOR GAS, OILS, GASO- 
LINE, PURE CHEMICALS PRODUCTS, AND FILTER 
PAPER. 

41. Italy—Naef Brothers, 1 Via San Fran- 
cesco, Leghorn, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for INDUSTRIAL Ma- 
CHINERY IN GENERAL (With the possibility of 
assembling machinery in Italy). 

42. Italy—Soffierie Olinto Saccardi, 68 Via 
dei Pepi, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions ON MACHINERY AND TOOLS FOR PRINTING 
ON AND GRINDING GLASS; SANITARY AND LABORA- 
TORY GLASS, GLASS TUBES, AND AMPOULES. 

43. Madagascar—Paul Henri Golaz, Tanan- 
arive, desires purchase quotations on Ccom- 
PLETE SAWMILL MACHINERY FOR CUTTING UP 
TIMBER OF A MINIMUM DIAMETER OF 2 INCHES, 
TO BE PROPELLED BY A STEAM ENGINE; MACHIN- 
ERY-—-CORN MILLING: ONE STRONG MILL FOR 
GRINDING CORN, EQUIPPED FOR BOTH HAND AND 
MOTOR OPERATIONS. Quantity of corn to be 
ground per day: 1,000 to 1,200 kilos, The 
prospective purchaser owns a motor to oper- 
ate the mill, with a fly wheel, 120-revolution 
per minute; logging machinery, one portable 
machine with a gasoline-propelled motor, for 
felling trees; one strong, simple and movable 
steam engine to be adapted to the sawmill 
machinery, engine to be heated with waste 
wood. 





44. Mauritius—The Auction Mart, Intend- 


ence Street, Port Louis, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for ANTISEA- 
SICKNESS REMEDY, AND DDT. 

45. Mexico—H. R. Morris, Materiales Als- 
lantes S. A., Apt. 943, Monterrey, desires to 
purchase 1,000 ROLLS OF 1-INCH GALVANIZD 
HEXAGON MESH POULTRY NETTING to be 
for reinforcing insulating material on refin- 
ery construction. 

46. New Zealand—The Devonport Steam 
Ferry Company, Ltd., Ferry Building, Auck- 
land, C. 1, are interested in purchasing THRES 
NEW FERRY BOATS. Additional details will be 
submitted by the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit upon request. 

47. Nigeria—Anglo-Nigerian Trade Cofp. 
19 Binuyo Street, Lagos, general export and 
import traders, are interested in the possibil- 
ity of ESTABLISHING A FACTORY FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF CHOCOLATE, COCOA POWDER, AND 
OTHER ALLIED PropUCTS. They would like t 
hear from United States manufacturers who 
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would be interested in affiliating with them 
in this project. 

48. South Africa—Elaine Blanche Borland, 
% C. L. Borland, K. W. B. Coop., Wool Mart, 
Esplanade, Durban, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS; CARBON PAPER—-PEN, TYPING, AND 


L. 

. South Africa—J. F. Botha, 43 Loveday 
Street, Johannesburg, desires cabled quota- 
tions f. o. b. port for 500 pounds per month 
DDT. 

50. South Africa—A. I. Devilliers and Co., 
6 Port Road, Capetown, desires cabled quo- 
tations f. o. b. New York, for shipment Octo- 
per /November, 10,000 cases JONATHAN APPLES. 
Sizes: 165-S to 200 Ss. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 

pared. 
51. South Africa—Glencoe Brick & Tile 
Manufacturers, P. O. Box 51, Glencoe Junc- 
tion, Natal, is interested in purchase quota- 
tions On ONE COMPLETE PLANT OF BRICK-MAKING 
MACHINERIES. 

52. South Africa—G. Powell, Liberty Poul- 
try Farm, P. O. Walkerville, Transvaal, is in- 
terested in the purchase of 100 RHODE ISLAND 
COCKERELS—DETAILS OF LAYING STRAINS, ETC. 

53. South frica—Toddlers Shoes (Pty.) 
Ltd., 327 Pine Street, Durban, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for IN- 
FANTS’ SHOES 

54. Switzerland—Crispin Service S. A., 
Niederlenz, Canton Aargau, wishes to pur- 
chase COTTON YARNS, COTTON YARNS FOR RIB- 
BONS, COTTON YARNS FOR WEAVING. Specifica- 
tions will be submitted upon request. 

55. United Kingdom-—Reigate, Ltd., 23 
Laurence Lane, London, E. C. 2, is interested 
in the purchase of or representation for PIECE 
GOODS——-COTTON, RAYON, AND WOOLEN. 

56. Uruguay—-Westamer Trading Co., Pa- 
lacio Braceras, Ituzaingo 1467, Montevideo, 
are interested in contacting manufacturers 
of COTTON AND RAYON PIECE GOODS, COTTON 
AND RAYON YARNS, NYLON FABRICS, GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. A branch of this company is 
located in Buenos Aires, Argentina, known as 
Westamer Argentina S. R. Ltda. 





British Linen Shortage 


Because of an acute shortage of linen 
in the United Kingdom, buyers are re- 
portedly offering almost fantastic prices 
for linen scraps and cuttings (formerly 
disposed of through waste dealers serv- 
icing the paper industry), states the for- 
eign press, These scraps, ranging in size 
from 9 by 4'2 inches to 11 by 11 inches, 
are packaged in sets and sold to eager 
housewives for making into luncheon 
cloths and other household articles. 





Rhodesian Aviation-Control 


Proposal 


A plan to establish a Statutory Com- 
mittee to control civil aviation between 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, with the three territories 
sharing the profits and losses, has been 
announced in the Southern Rhodesia 
Parliament by the Minister of Air, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

It was stated that the Southern Rho- 
desian air service was the only air serv- 
ice in the British Empire to expand dur- 
ing the war, and that this was done 
without a loss. 

The present aircraft are said to be 
satisfactory, until larger British ma- 
chines are available. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 29, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade Op- 
erations, Department of Commerce, has 
issued the following Current Export Bul- 
letins: 


No. 663—Current Export Bulletin 
October 25, 1945 

I. Export Price Controls 
The Office of Price Administration has re- 


quested the Department of Commerce to re- 
mind exporters that relaxation of export 


No. 286, 


controls by the Department of Commerce 
does not affect export price controls. 

The Office of Price Administration will 
maintain control over the export prices of 
all commodities whose prices are controlled 
when sold domestically, even though it is no 
longer necessary to apply to the Department 
of Commerce for a license to export these 
commodities. 


II. Revisions in Current Export Bulletin No. 
276, Subject: Revision and Relaxation of 
Export Controls. 

A. Additions. Effective October 30, 1945, 
the following commodities are added to the 
positive list of commodities. (See Current 
Export Bulletin No. 276.) 





Depart- | | GLYV dollar 
ment of | } rs code} value limits 
Com- ’ ~~ a |} andrelated | country grou 
merce Commodity Unit | commodity |__ i pA smth 
Schedule group 
B No. | K E 
006000 | Milk and cream, fresh and sterilized (report buttermilk in | Gal |} FOOD 1..... 100 | 25 
006998) . 
208600 | Conveyor belting or rubber, balata, or synthetic rubber. -_. Lb -| BEUOR T....-.1 1 1 
218909 | Rosin oil ; Lb CHEM 1 | 100 | 25 
218909 | Sulfate wood rosin Lb .| CHEM 1...../ 100 25 
601020 | No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap (category 2) L. ton_..| STEE } 100 | 25 
601030 | No, 2 melting steel scrap (category 3) L. ton STEE.. i 100 25 
601040 | Hydraulically compressed and baled sheet scrap (categories 7 | L. ton...| STEE _~-...--- | 100 | 25 
and 8). 
601070 | Cast and burnt iron scrap (categories 1, 9, 10, 11, and 12) L. ton:..| STEE........ | 100 | 25 
601090 | Other (categories 4, 5, 6, and 13) (include heavy shoveling steel, | L. ton...) STEE-.-.----- 100 | 25 
selected rail scrap, machine-shop turnings, wire shorts, etc.). | 
601300 | Tinplate circles, strips, cobbles, and scrollshear butts eee ae oy | eee 1 | 1 
601400 | Waste—waste tinplate ; detwa L. ton...| STEE 1 | 1 
601500 | Terneplate clippings and scrap . L. ton STEE 100 | 25 
651537 Lead plate, or battery plate, not assembled as complete bat- | Lb yi Ce 100 | 1 25 
tery units. | 
651598 Lead scrap and residues TINL 1 1} 1 
801000 | Creosote or dead oil. - Gal CHEM 5 100 | 25 
802005 | Naphthalene Lb CHEM 5.. 100 25 
813598 | Streptomycin ae CHEM 6 None | None 
825300 | Rosin-modified maleic and fumaric resins Lb CHEM 1 } 100 | 25 
825501 | Rosin-modified phenolic resins Lb CHEM 1 100 | 25 
825598 | Pentaerythritol esters of rosin, glycol esters of rosin, and | Lb CHEM 1 100 25 
methyl esters of rosin. | 
832008 | Argols Lb CHEM1.....| 100 25 
835904 Potassium carbonate g° ear CHEM 2.....| 100 | 25 
835998 | Potassium chloride, technical grade Lb --| CHEM 2.....| 100 | 25 
835908 Potassium sulfate, technical grade 3 Lb CHEM 2.....| 100 | 25 
837300 | Sodium hydroxide or caustic soda, except in small packages Lb CHEM 2 | 100 | 25 
837998 | Sodium resinate Lb CHEM 1 | 100 | 25 
851901 Normal] (standard) superphosphate containing not more than | ¢ 300 25 
| 


25 percent available phosphoric acid (P30s5).? 


Ybs_.._.| AGSU 3__..__| 





'GLYV value limit for shipment to Argentina $1.00. 
? Requires individual license to all destinations. 
Argentina, 


B. Deletions. 


Formerly on general license to other American Republics, except 


1. Effective immediately, the following commodities are removed from the positive list and placed on general 


license for exportation of all destinations in Group K. 


Commodity 


Depart 
ment of 

Com 

merce 

Sched 

ule B 

No. 

009200 Eggs, in the shell, other than hatching.* 
009303 Egg albumen (frozen, dried or otherwise preserved). 
009307 Eggs, frozen. 
009398 Eggs, otherwise preserved (report eggs, dried, in 009305). 
103100 Popcorn for seed. 


103500 Grain sorghum for seed. 

120150 Seed beans, garden varieties only. 
120250 Seed peas, garden varieties only. 
125905 Arrowroot, crude, refined or flour. 


125905 Other farinaceous substances ercept tapioca in any form, edible or inedible. 
218995 Natural gums and resins, refined or modified in condition ercept copal, dammar and Fast India class of natural 
resins and elemi, mastic and sandarac resins which remain on the positive list. 


218998 


Natural gums and resins, crude, ercept copal, dammar and East India class of natural resins and elemi, mastic 


and sandarac resins which remain on the positive list. 


241990 
241090 
241990 


Field seeds, n. e. 8.: 
Grama, blue. 
Grama, side oats. 


2 Effective immediately, the following commodities are placed on general license for exportati 


to the other 


American Republics, except Argentina, but remain under individual license to all other destinations for shipment ex- 


ceeding the GLV dollar value specified below 


3 Eggs, hatching, are under general license to Group K destinations. 
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Depart 
ment of 
Com 
merce 
Nched 
ule B 
No. Commodity 
301700 ‘Tire cord, cotton, on cones or warps (include rubberized and untreated cords 
302000 Cord tire fabric, cotton. 
302100 Other tire fabrics 
302300 Heavy filter cloth, hose and belting duck (report narrow duck under 12” and machinery belting in 314000 
302500 Ounce duck (include Army duck). 
302600 Numbered, biscuit and naught duck (include paper dryer) 
306200 Colored duck and awning materials (include bleached, dyed, stenciled, painted, proofed and printed duck, 
and woven awning stripes). 
547201 Graphite, natural, Ceylon amorphous. 
800600 Benzol or benzene. 
802590 Phthalic anhydride. 
805901 Color lakes and toners. 
805903 Sulfur black. 
805905 Synthetic indigo (all types). 
805909 Other coal tar dyes. 
820200 Lead arsenate 
820598 Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides, and similar preparations and materials, dry or liquid basis con 
taining less than 1° DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane 
820600 Household and industrial insecticides, exterminators, and repellents (in liquid, paste, powder or solid form 
containing less than 1% DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane 
831300 Butyl alcohol. 
831700 Buty! acetate 
832998 Lead acetate, basic and normal 
850998 Other nitrogenous chemical materials, n. e. s., ercept ammonium nitrate as fertilizer (report 
in 850500, calcium cyanamide in 850903, calcium nitrate in 850905, sodium nitrate, n. « 
850925 
853107 Potassic fertilizer materials, n. e. s., containing 20° or more potassium oxide 
25% KeO basis) (report potassium chloride in 853110 and potassium sulfate 
853187 Potassic fertilizer materials containing less than 20° potassium oxide (K 0 


911710 
911720 


Motion-picture films, not exposed 
Sensitized, 35 mm 
Positive film 
Negative film. 
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S50919, urea 


(K2O) equivalent (reported 


in 853103 
equivalent 


ium sulfate 


I 











Depart- GLV dad 
ment of Proc y ue | 
oe Commodity Uni ind relate country oul 
merce - commodtit 
Schedulk grou} 
B No. kK t 
003901 | Chicken, canned Lt FOOD 1 10 
004000 =| “Poultry and game, fresh or frozen (report canned in 003901 and |) Lb FOOD 1 25 - 
003909 
009305 | Eggs, dried Lb FOOD 1 OO 2 
241990 | Field seeds, n. e. s 
241990 Millet LI AGSI 100 2 
241990 Sorghum Lt AGSU 2 10 2 
241990 Vetch LI AGSU 2 100 2 
4 New GLY dollar value limits See Part C, Changes in general license GLV value 
C. Changes in General License GLV values. 
Depart- GL\ ; 
nent of 
Com- Commodit (a kK ’ i 
merce 
Schedule 
B Ne ) \ 4 () \ 
003600 | Corned beef, canned 
003600 | Other canned beef except beef hash and hamburger steak, corned bx 2 
and roast and boiled bee 
Milk and crearr 
096200 Evaporated (unsweetened (M 
006300 Dried whole milk (include partially skimmed " 
006400 Dried skimmed milk 
Cheese, processed, blended and spreads Processed A 
6755 cheddar _ 
Cheese, whether o ‘ original loa exce t cl ( ro 
other tha by i , ito pieces 
(WH7T95 1eT1 none ‘ r " 
00670 ‘ ‘ 
009305 It 
120219 dry, ripe (except cowpeas and chickpeas 
133098 and evaporated fruits, n. « reported dried fruits 
132100, pears in 132200, raisins and currants in 132400, apples in 1325 
ypricots in 132600, peaches in 132700, prunes in 132800, appl 
132900 and figs in 133605 
133100 Dates, fresh, dried or otherwise prepared 
133300 | Loganberries, canned ( 
133400 =6Other canned berries. 
133600 | Grapes, canned A 
1341 | Cherries, canned “4 
134500 | Pineapples, canned ( 
134700 | Canned fruits, n. e. s. (report grapefruit in 133200, apples and applesauc 
in 133500, apricots in 134000, prunes and plums in 134200, peaches ir 
134300, pears in 134400 and fruits for salad in 134600 4) 
Tire sundries and repair materials 
206905 Camelback 2 
20699 Other 2 2 
Rubber thread 
200510 Bare or uncovered ] 2 2 
29520) Textile covered ] o l 2 
209800) Latex or other forms of rubber compound or processed for use in further 
manufacture (include rubber sheets, compounded, or processed, and 
master batch 2 2 
209990 | Natural and synthetic rubber manufactures, n. ¢ 2 2 
829900 Rosin size : 1y 











SE 


flective date of change, Oct. 30, 1945 


November 3, 1945 


D. Shipments of any commodities removeg 
from general license or whose GLV dollar 
value limits have been reduced, as a resyjt 
of the provisions of parts A or C above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for exports 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general licenge 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vegge} 
subsequent to effective date of change pur. 
suant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under genera) 
license. 


No. 664.—Current Export Bulletin No. 287 
October 29, 1945 


EXPORTATIONS OF TECHNICAL DATA AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


I. The procedure for the exportation of 
technical data, as defined herein, is revise 
as set forth below 

Technical data defined: “Technical data” 
is defined as follows “Any professional, 
scientific, or technical information, includ. 
ing any model, design, photograph, photo- 
graphic negative, document, or commodity, 
containing a plan, specification, or descrip- 
tive or technical information of any kind 
which can be used or adapted for use in con- 
nection with any process, synthesis, or Opera. 
tion in the production, manufacture, recon- 
struction, servicing, repair, or use of any 
commodity.” 

Technical data may be exported under the 
provisions of general license, as set forth in 
part II below, or in accordance with instruc- 
tions set forth in part III hereof 

A. No approval is required for the transmis- 
sion or shipment of tecinical data from the 
United States to any of its territories and 
possessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
i. e., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and Canal Zone. If, however, tech- 
nical data are to be transmitted to a terri- 
tory or possession of the United States 
through a foreign country, in the absence 
of a specific general license, approval of the 
Department of Commerce is required 

B. The exportation of technical data 
shipped by or consigned to branches of the 
United States armed forces for official use 
does not require approval. This applies to 
technical data exported for use by a private 
contractor engaged in the construction of 
United States military installations when 
shipped by a branch of the United States 
armed forces or consigned to the supervising 
military officer In such cases, no general 
license designation need be made 

C. No approval is required for the exporta- 
tion of technical data to Canada, except in 
the case of patent applications where the in- 
vention involved originated in the United 
States, in which case approval from the Com- 
missioner of Patents (part V) is required 


) 


Il. GENERAL LICENSES 

A. Definition: A general license is a privi- 
lege authorizing exportations from the 
United States, its territories, or possessions 
within certain general limitations. Ship- 
ments under general license do not require 
any individual license from the Department 
of Commerce to effect export clearance 

B. Types available: Three general licenses 
have been established permitting the expor- 
tation of specified classes of technical data 
to specified countries or consignees, and all 
such exportations must show the appropriate 
reneral license symbol on the envelope or 
wrapper, as follows 

1. General License TD-U. S. (Agencies of 
the U. S. Government), authorizing the ex- 
portation of technical data consigned to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States Government, provided the material is 
for official use only 

2. General License TD~GEN (General Tech- 
nical Data), authorizing the exportation of 
all technical data as defined in Part I hereof, 
to Group K* destinations, provided the dis- 





*Country Group K includes all destinations 
except Germany, Japan, and the Group E des- 
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semination or exportation of such technical 
data is not restricted by any officer or agency 
of the United States Government. 

3, Technical data erported with commodity 
to which data relates. A general license for 
the exportation of technical data which cus- 
tomarily accompany a commodity, such as 
instructions for installation, operation, use, 
maintenance and repair: Provided such tech- 
nical data (1) directly concern a commodity 
the exportation of which is authorized by 
the Department of Commerce; (2) are ex- 
ported in the same container used for the 
exportation of such commodity; (3) are 
specified in the authority under or pursuant 
to which such commodity is exported; and 
(4) do not include data pertaining to the 
processing or manufacturing of such com- 
modity. 

C. Provisions Concerning the Use of Gen- 
eral Licenses 

1. Technical data being exported under a 
general license may be transmitted through 
the ordinary and usual channels, i. e., mail, 
express, freight, etc 

9. Technical data exportable under general 
license to Group K destinations may be re- 
exported from one Group K destination to 
any other Group K destination provided that 
such reexportations are not made to, or for 
the account of, any individual, or the azent, 
representative, or member of the immediate 
family of any individual, who is on the 
American Proclaimed List. The exporter 
must note on his export declaration (when 
required) and envelope or wrapper the ap- 
propriate symbol of the general license 
under which the shipment is authorized. 

3. A general license may be discontinued 
at any time at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

4. The privileges of exporting under a gen- 
eral license may be denied to a person, firm, 
or corporation in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

5. Any inquiry concerning the propriety of 
exporting a particular consignment of tech- 
nical data under a general license should be 
submitted to the Technical Data and Ship 
Stores Section, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


III. Technical Data Not Exportable Under 
General License—Instruction for Transmit- 
ting 
Technical data not exportable under one of 

the general licenses described in Part II 

hereof must be submitted to the Technical 

Data and Ship Stores Section, Requirements 

and Supply Branch, Office of International 

Trade Operations, Department of Commerce, 

Washington 25, D. C., for inspection and ap- 

proval, except as indicated in paregraph E 

hereunder 

A. Mail 

1. Technical data to be exported by mail 
should be submitted to the Technical Data 
and Ship Stores Section for examination 
Each submission must be accompanied by a 
covering letter containing the following in- 
formation: 

a. A caption showing name and addvess of 
the consignee and subject matter of the ex- 
port material; 

A statement of the purpose of the ex- 
portation; 

c. An itemized list of the technical data 
items to be exported; and 

d. A statement as to whether or not the 
export material includes any data which have 
been restricted by any officer or agency of the 
United States Government against dissemi- 
nation or exportation 

2. The material should be submitted in an 
unsealed envelope or wrapper addressed to 
—_—_—_— 
linations, i.e. Andorra, Arcentine, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Caroline Islands, Hungary, Italy 
(including the Aegean Islands, Elba, Sar- 
dinia, and Sicily), Korea, Marcus Islands, 
Marianas Islands, Marshall Islands, Rumania, 
Spain and Possessions (Balearic Islands, 
Fernando Po, Ifni, Rio de Oro, Rio Muni 
(Spanish Guinea), Spanish Atlantic Islands, 
and, Spanish Morocco) 
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the consignee. Postage in stamps in an 
amount sufficient to cover mailing from 
Washington, D. C., to the foreign destination 
must be affixed to the envelope or wrapper. 
Metered postage is not accepted by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post Office. The material 
should be accompanied by all necessary 
customs declarations or stickers required by 
postal regulations and must comply with the 
postal regulations governing the size and 
weight of the package. If approved, the ma- 
terial will be placed directly in the mail by 
the Technical Data and Ship Stores Section. 
If not approved, it will be returned to the 
sender. 

B. Express or Freight: 

1. Shipments of technical data to be ex- 
ported by express or freight must be trans- 
mitted to the Technical Data and Ship Stores 
Section, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade Operations, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
fcr examination, except as noted in paragraph 
E hereunder. Such submissions must be ac- 
companied by a covering letter as required in 
paragraph A above. 

2. Exporters who desire to have shipments 
forwarded by express or freight after exami- 
nation by the Department of Commerce 
should make all necessary arrangements with 
the express or freight company so that the 
local branch of such company will pick up 
the shipment when requested to do so by the 
Technical Data and Ship Stores Section. If 
it is disapproved, it will be returned to the 
sender. 

C. Cables, Telegrams, and Radiograms: 

Technical data may be exported via cable, 
telegram and/or radiogram, subject to prior 
examination and approval of the Technical 
Data and Ship Stores Section. Such messages 
should be submitted to the Technical Data 
and Ship Stores Section in triplicate (prefer- 
ably on forms of the transmitting company), 
accompanied by a covering letter as required 
in Part III, paragraph A above, including in- 
structions regarding payment of the charges. 
If approved, the message will be sent by the 
Technical Data and Ship Stores Section di- 
rect to the transmitting company. If dis- 
approved, it will be returned to the sender 

D. Personal Messengers: 

Technical data which is to be carried out 
of the United States as part of the personal 
baggage of an individual must be submitted 
to the Technical Data and Ship Stores Sec- 
tion for review and sealing. It must be ac- 
companied by a covering letter as required 
in paragraph A above, stating also the name 
of the person who is to carry the material. 
It may be presented to the Technical Data 
and Ship Stores Section by the person who 
is to carry it out of the country, his agent, 
or by mail. If approved, the material will 
be appropriately sealed and returned. Pas- 
sage by customs and other inspecting au- 
thorities will be expedited if this procedure 
is followed. If it is not approved, it will 
be returned to the sender. 

E. Material Not Submitted for Examina- 
tion: 

Exportation of technical data without prior 
examination by the Technical Data and Ship 
Stores Section will be authorized only where 
it is shown that such material is too bulky 
for submission, or that extreme urgency or 
time requirements make it impractical or 
impossible to submit it for examination. In 
such cases a letter must be submitted as 
required in Paragraph A above, including in 
addition a statement of the reason for the 
nonsubmission of the material, a descriptive 
list, in duplicate, of the items to be exported, 
and the port from which shipment will be 
made. Prior approval must be obtained be- 
fore effecting any exportation under this 
procedure 

F. Exportation of Technical Data in For- 
eign Language: 

Technical data submitted in a foreign 
language to the Technical Data and Ship 
Stores Section for examination must be ac- 
companied by an English translation which 
has been certified as a true translation by 
an appropriate officer. The translation will 
be returned to the exporter after action has 
been taken on the exportation. 
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IV. Exportations of Technical Data to Blocked 
Nationals 


The regulations governing exportations to 
blocked nationals set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 18, page 209, part 18, 
apply equally to exportations of technical 
data. 


V. Regulations Covering Applications for 
Licenses to Export Applications for Pat- 
ents and Amendments 


A. The licensing authority of the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch covers technical 
data involving applications for patents and 
amendments where the inventions were made 
in foreign countries. 

B. On September 20, 1941, the United 
States Commissioner of Patents began licens- 
ing for filing abroad applications for pat- 
ents, amendments, or information for use 
in the prosecution thereof, or applications 
for the registration of a utility model, in- 
dustrial design, or model in respect of any 
invention made in the United States. Ap- 
plications for these licenses must be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner of Patents in 
the manner prescribed by him pursuant to 
Public Law No. 239, 77th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, approved August 21, 1941. Exportations 
licensed for filing abroad by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents should be effected under 
general license TD-GEN, Part II, paragraph 
B; 2. 

C. The export for informational purposes 
only of applications for patents, amend- 
ments, etc. where the inventions were made 
in the United States is licensed by the Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch. Should 
such technical data be used by the recipient 
as the basis for filing a patent application 
abroad without first obtaining a license from 
the Commissioner of Patents, the sender be- 
comes liable under the provisions of Public 
Law No. 239. 

D. Patent attorneys and others who con- 
template exporting technical data pertaining 
to patent applications, amendments, etc., will 
comply with the requirements set forth in 
this bulletin. In proper cases where full in- 
formation cannot be supplied, due conidera- 
tion will be given to statements based on in- 
formation and belief. 

E. The covering letter submitted with pat- 
ent applications, amendments, etc., must 
furnish information on the following points: 

(1) Whether application or amendment; 
(2) country in which invention was made; 
(3) U. S. serial number; (4) title and brief 
abstract of invention; (5) if an amendment 
to an application, whether or not the papers 
contain any new matter whatsoever; (6) the 
name and address of the inventor as given 
in the original application and his present 
address, if known; and (7) a statement as to 
whether or not the invention, patent, or ap- 
plication therefor has been assigned and, if 
so, the name, address, and nationality of the 
assignee. 

VI. All special licenses and blanket licenses 
at present outstanding authorizing the ex- 
portation of technical data are hereby re- 
voked. 

VII. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 212 through 217, are amended accord- 
ingly. 





Wood and Coal Situation, 
Sweden 


From July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, 
Sweden produced only 2,878,460 cords of 
pulpwood, although it had planned to 
produce about 4,414,290 cords during 
those 12 months. 

Output of fuel and charcoal wood also 
fell short of planned production. 

Importation of Polish coal is proceed- 
ing slowly, and there appears to be little 
chance of obtaining coal from other 
sources. Domestic coal production is 
behind schedule, with only 550,000 short 
tons to be available this year. 
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“New Books and 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, October 21, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent .of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The October 21 
issue contains these articles: 


THE ROLE OF AN INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE IN THE CONDUCT OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN GERMANY. Let- 
ter from General Eisenhower to the 
President. 


RECOGNITION OF PROVISIONAL AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH BELGIUM ON FI- 
NANCIAL AND SUPPLY PROBLEMS. 


Stupy ON DEVELOPMENTs IN. SCANDINA- 
VIAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGIME IN TANGIER. 


ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
TOWARD PALESTINE. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN 
War AND Peace, 1940-45. By Elizabeth H. 
Armstrong. 


MEETING OF FOOD aND AGRICULTURE 
ORGNIZATIONS. Address by the President. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS FAVORABLE TO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Remarks by 
Charles Bunn. 


THE POSTWAR PERIOD IN THE Far EAST. 
Address by John Carter Vincent. 


UNRRA MISSION TO GATHER INFORMA- 
TION ON DISPLACED PERSONS IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


POSTAL REGULATIONS FOR MAIL TO CHINA, 

TRAVEL TO KOREA. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE AGREEMENT WITH 
MExIco. 

VIsIT OF PRESIDENT RIOS oF CHILE. 
Statement by President Truman. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT AND DOMES- 
TIc WELFARE. Norman S. Buchanan. 
1945. 249 pp. Price, $2.75. Part I of the 
book covers economic reconstruction 
and planned industrialization the world 
over and their importance for the United 
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States. Part II deals with the role of the 
United States in a postwar world striving 
for higher living standards. 

Available from: Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO—FiIrst STEP TO PEACE. 
I. Norman Smith. 1945. 32 pp. Price, 
10 cents. A pamphlet summarizing the 
proceedings and aims of the peace con- 
ference. 

Available from: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street, 
West, Toronto, Canada. 


THE House or Europe. Paul Scott 
Mowrer. 1945. 647pp. Price, $3.75. An 
autobiography of a foreign correspond- 
ent, this book covers wars, revolutions, 
cabinet crises, and peace conferences. It 
is also a book of places and people in the 
Illinois corn country, Chicago, England, 
Scotland, Paris, North Africa, the Balk- 
ans, the trenches of World War I, Poland, 
the Swiss mountains, and Provincial 
France, as seen by a journalist and hu- 
manitarian. 

Available from: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


My TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA. 
John B. Powell. 1945. 436 pp. Price, 
$3.50. The author went to Shanghai in 
1917 and remained there almost con- 
tinuously until he was repatriated on the 
Gripsholm in 1942. He gives an account 
of events before and after Pearl Harbor 
and the story of his imprisonment and 
torture by the Japanese. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FORTRESS ISLANDS OF THE PaciFic. Wil- 
liam Herbert Hobbs. 1945. 186 pp. 
Price, $2.50. This book covers the mili- 
tary importance of these islands, their 
climate, resources, and the conditions of 
life upon them. The particular military 
value of each island has been determined 
largely by its geological origin. Eighty- 
three maps and plans serve to illustrate 
the strategic importance of each island 
group. 

Available from: J. W. Edwards, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


THE PAN AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1945. 
Compiled by Pan American Associates. 
1945. 829 pp. Price, $5. The purpose 
of this book is to provide a ready refer- 
ence volume of useful and reliable cur- 
rent information concerning all the 
nations of the new world, compiled from 
a Western Hemisphere viewpoint. 

Available from: Pan American Asso- 
ciates, Pan American Magazine Building, 
1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDBOOK. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
1945. 40 pp. Price, 15 cents. This 
handbook lists the leading sources of 
export and import information and serv- 
ice in this country. 

Available from: Foreign Commerce 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE JAPANESE NATION. John FF. 
Embree. 1945. 308 pp. Price, $3. A 
penetrating analysis of Japanese social 
structure, government, education, reli- 
gion, family, national attitudes, and 
behavior. 
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Available from: Farrar & Rinehart 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
N. Y. < 


A CHINESE VILLAGE. Martin C. Yang, 
1945. 275 pp. Price, $3. The author 
writes of the life of the people in a typicaj 
village in one of China’s oldest agricy}. 
tural districts, and presents basic infor. 
mation for the planning of a more effec. 
tive rural rehabilitation program in 
China. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27,N_ y, 
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and substantial offers of Swedish Diese} 
motors are being made at prices lower 
than those in the United States. Sup. 
plies of cement are abundant, but iron 
and steel continue scarce. 

The volume of imports during Septem- 
ber approximated 70,000 metric tons, of 
which 64,000 originated in the United 
States. Owing to strike difficulties at 
New York, it is estimated that October 
tonnage will be about 40,000 tons. 

Construction activity in the Caracas 
and Maracaibo districts continued una- 
bated. The contract for a new hospital 
at Barquisimeto, estimated to cost about 
$4,500,000, was awarded to a United 
States construction company; beginning 
of construction is planned for December, 

Coffee shipments from Maracaibo dur- 
ing September were 19,817 bags (of 60 
kilograms each), all of Venezuelan ori- 
gin. Sugar, cacao, and corn are ex- 
pected to show good yields because of 
heavy rains. 

The foreign-exchange surplus of the 
Central Bank during the first 9 months of 
the current year was $68,366,201, or two 
and one-half times the figure for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Cash on 
hand in the Federal Treasury on Septem- 
ber 30 amounted to 252,031,143 bolivares 
($75,609,342). Supplementary appropri- 
ations of 4,330,400 bolivares during the 
past 4 weeks raised the 1945-46 Federal 
Budget to 510,641,573 ($151,192,472), 
compared with the original budget figure 
of 494,900,000 bolivares as of July 1. 

The administration program for sta- 
bilizing the agricultural economy through 
facilitating cheap credits, distributing 
farm lands among those able to work 
them, and improving health and social 
and economic conditions among rural 
dwellers was enacted in an Agrarian Law, 
published in the Official Gazette on Sep- 
tember 20. Although the bill as pre- 
sented to Congress was modified some- 
what, no essential change in the program 
was made. A National Agrarian Insti- 
tute was authorized to administer the 
program, its capital was increased from 
60,000,000 to 100,000,000 bolivares and 
provision for its responsibility to Con- 
gress was made. The word “reform” was 
eliminated from the title and text of the 
law, provision was made for the col- 
laboration of State and municipal gov- 
ernments in certain aspects of the pro- 
gram, national lands were included 
dispute is the fact that previous in- 
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stitute, and safeguards for established 
agricultural interests were added. 

Congressional approval of a contract 
between the Federal Executive and a pri- 
vate individual for the installation and 
operation of a telephone system in the 
State of Falcon was published in the 
Official Gazette of September 25. Under 
the terms of the contract, the conces- 
sionaire is obligated to establish a system 
within 2 years to serve the Falcon, Boli- 
yar, Petit, and Federal Districts, and 
connect with other systems in the State 
and with long-distance circuits estab- 
lished by the Executive. 

An airdrome at La Fria, about 50 kil- 
ometers due north of San Cristobal, State 
of Tachira, constructed by the Govern- 
ment under the 1941-46 Public Works 
Program, will be served by the Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana, and perhaps by 
the Linea Aerea TACA de Venezuela, 
when the installation of communication 
facilities has been completed. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The National Convention of Bolivia 
has approved a law which is designed to 
encourage the investment of foreign cap- 
ital within the country. The law per- 
tains to investments in excess of 5,000,- 
000 bolivianos ($119,000) which may be 
in the form of foreign exchange sold to 
the Banco Central or in the form of im- 
ports of machinery and materials to be 
used in connection with the various in- 
vestment fields. The profits produced 
by such capital can be withdrawn from 
the country in money at the same rate 
at which the capital is invested, up to 
15 percent per year. 

The fields in which investments are to 
be encouraged include agricultural, pas- 
toral, manufacturing industries, the pro- 
duction of electrical energy, and the de- 
velopment of foreign and internal com- 
merce. Other lines of endeavor open to 
investment are communications, low- 
priced housing construction, the estab- 
lishment of credit institutions, and the 
purchase of bonds and notes of internal 
debt and mortgage notes. The exploita- 
tion and processing of minerals of all 
types, including those not previously 
worked, are also to receive financial as- 
sistance through the operation of this 
new law. 

On September 26 a Supreme Decree 
was promulgated prohibiting the grant- 
ing of foreign exchange, or permission to 
export, to those persons and business- 
men included in the Black List of the 
United Nations; and in accordance with 
a decree previously promulgated, foreign 
exchange or permission to import can- 
hot be granted for the importation of 
merchandise bearing trade-marks that 
have been annulled. 

The air-mail rates to the United States 
have been reduced from 16 bolivianos 
($0.38) to 4.90 bolivianos ($0.12) per 5 
grams. 

Delegates of the various Chambers of 
Commerce in Bolivia are meeting in La 
Paz to discuss means of improving busi- 
hess in the country. This is the first 
national meeting of representatives of 
the various chambers. 
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The wheat requirements for 1946 have 
not yet been contracted. It is estimated 
than 70,000 metric tons will be required 
for the year. Any importation of wheat 
from a country other than Argentina will 
be competitive with Argentine wheat in 
price and quality, and must be packed in 
bags for arrival at Peruvian or Chilean 
ports. The experimental transportation 
of meat from cattle purchased and killed 
by the Bolivian Development Corpora- 
tion at Reyes in the Department of the 
Beni has been continuing with a fair de- 
gree of success. Because refrigerating 
rooms are not available at Reyes, how- 
ever, the uncertainty of flying weather 
has created a problem. The meat, sold 
in the La Paz market at a price below 
that of meat imported from Argentina, 
has been well received by the public. 

Imports can now be made only when 
permission has been previously granted 
by an Import Committee, upon the 
granting of such permission, the importer 
may purchase foreign exchange at the 
official rate. Goods are classified in one 
of the three following categories: (1) 
Those for which permission will usually 
be granted without restriction; (2) re- 
stricted goods for which permission will 
be granted only if the payment therefor 
is made in the form of foreign exchange 
arising out of the sale of gold by the 
Banco Minero; and (3) prohibited goods 
for which no “devisas” or permission to 
import will be granted. Allocations of 
foreign exchange are made from time to 
time to the banks, against which permis- 
sion to import may be applied. In addi- 
tion, the Government has been granting, 
during the past 2 months, foreign ex- 
change to cover merchandise shipped to 
Bolivia prior to August 1. It is expected 
that by the end of the year sufficient ex- 
change will have been provided to cover 
all of these shipments. 

The requirement that the proceeds of 
certain imports be sold to the Banco 
Central in exchange for Bolivian curren- 
cy at the official rate, and the control 
over the sale of foreign exchange, have 
enabled Bolivia to build up its gold and 
foreign exchange from the equivalent of 
$3,319,000 in 1938 to a sum in excess of 
$33,000,000. The Banco Central is mak- 
ing an effort to convert as much of this 
foreign exchange as possible into gold in 
order to guard against possible inflation 
or devaluation of other currencies, which 
would tend to depreciate Bolivia’s hold- 
ings of foreign exchange. 

The reopening of the port of Mol- 
lendo, Peru, provides another means for 
the importation of goods into Bolivia. 
During the war Bolivia was dependent 
almost entirely upon the ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta, Chile, and at times 
large stocks were held in these ports be- 
cause of congestion. 

The Minister of Finance has filed with 
the National Convention an estimate of 
governmental revenue for the year 1946, 
in the sum of 1,047,780 bolivianos ($24,- 
930,495). The estimated revenue is ap- 
proximately 205,827,020 bolivianos less 
than the estimated revenue for the year 
1945. The detailed estimates of reve- 
nues and the budget of expenditures for 
1946 have not yet been presented. 

A proposal submitted by a United 
States company has been accepted “en 
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definitiva” by the municipality of Potosi 
to install 500 electric lines in that area. 
The contract is expected to be signed 
shortly. 

In response to the request of the Colo- 
nizers Society of Athens, Greece, the Bo- 
livian Government has offered, to a lim- 
ited number of families, 50 acres per fam- 
ily and an additional 25 acres of land for 
each male minor. However, the proposi- 
tion of the International Atlantic Colo- 
nizers Society has been rejected because 
of the payment of commissions involved. 


Brazil 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Business conditions continue satisfac- 
tory, and despite a slight industrial re- 
action in some lines in anticipation of 
keener postwar competition from abroad, 
industrial expansion continues. Three- 
phase electric motors of domestic manu- 
facture have been placed on the market. 
For the time being only two sizes are 
being manufactured, one-fourth and 
one-third horsepower, by Emprésas Re- 
unidas de Industria e Comércio Arno 
S. A., and production is insufficient to 
meet demand. The French Michelin Co. 
is contemplating the construction of a 
rubber factory in Brazil and has asked 
the Government to permit free entry of 
equipment. The Government has been 
authorized to acquire 200,000 shares of 
the Cia. Hidro-Electrica, a new Govern- 
ment-sponsored project to develop hy- 
droelectric power on the Sao Francisco 
River. The remaining 200,000 shares 
wiil be open to public subscription. The 
States to be benefited, Baia, Sergipe, 
Alagoas, Pernambuco, and Paraiba, have 
pledged to contribute the equivalent of 
about $10,000,000 to construct trans- 
mission lines. 

The Santos coffee market remains 
strong because of the local expectation 
of an early increase in the OPA price 
ceiling. Prices have advanced about 3 
cents per pound above the ceiling. Euro- 
pean interest in buying has waned be- 
cause of the price increases. Shipments 
to the United States reached 1,200,000 
bags in September and about 400,000 
bags of sold coffee await shipment. Sales 
to the United States market were negli- 
gible during the first 20 days in October. 

The slowing up of coastwise transpor- 
tation in the past few weeks is attributed 
to the need for repairing ships and an 
aftermath of port congestion. The con- 
gestion at the port of Santos has been 
alleviated considerably and the situation 
is considered normalized. There is spec- 
ulation, however, as to whether the same 
condtion might not recur with an in- 
creased movement of foreign shipping 
into the port. The Norton Line is ex- 
pected soon to inaugurate a freight serv- 
ice from New York to Porto Alegre. 

Demands for wage increases continue 
in various sections of the country. In 
Minas Gerais all classes of laborers and 
office employees are demanding adjust- 
ments to meet rising living costs. At 
Rio de Janeiro the major industrial dis- 
pute still pending involves employees of 
the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & 
Power Co. Of central interest in this 
dispute is the fact that previous in- 
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creases were granted as of May 1, 1945. 
If the present action by workers is suc- 
cessful, it may provoke a new series of 
wage increases. 

Import trade from Sweden is increas- 
ing. Among other merchandise which 
arrived from that country on October 1 
aboard the S. S. Brazil were wood pulp, 
paper, cream separators, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, floor waxers, 
telephone material, saws, hinges, and 
other hardware. Electric household 
washing machines of Canadian manu- 
facture appeared on display in several 
retail establishments, and it is under- 
stood that they have been placed on con- 
signment, to develop trade. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced on October 13 
the suspension of decentralization of ex- 
port control, under which preference re- 
quest recommendations were issued for 
imports from the United States and 
Canada, and for imports of copper from 
Chile. Attention was called to the fact 
that this does not cancel the Brazilian 
import license requirement on various 
commodities from all sources of supply. 

A new patent and trade-mark law was 
published on September 29, 1945, to be- 
come effective 90 days from that date. 
One important innovation is that, to de- 
posit a trade-mark or patent, an attor- 
ney-in-fact, domiciled in the country, 
must be appointed not only for that pur- 
pose but also for any proceeding what- 
ever, judicial or otherwise. Another in- 
novation is that if the inventor has not 
made effective use of the patent during a 
period of 2 years after it is granted with- 
out justifying the causes of such non- 
use, he must license its use to a third 
party who may apply under the terms 
and conditions established in the law. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Althcugh an attitude of watchful wait- 
ing continued to prevail in Colombian 
business circles, some quickening of ac- 
tivity appeared during October. The cof- 
fee market, after a lull during September, 
was active and bullish in the first half of 
October, with many offers to buy but lit- 
tle ccffee for sale. Quotations on coffee 
rose sharply to a point well above OPA 
ceilings. Prices of securities on the Bo- 
gota Stock Exchange, after dropping al- 
most 10 points in September to the low- 
est level since September 1944, rose 
strcengly during the first half of October. 

On September 27, 1945, the Colombian 
Office of Exchange, Import, and Export 
Control (La Oficina de Control de Cam- 
bios, Importaciones y Exportaciones) is- 
sued Resolution No. 148, providing that 
importations of capital destined to 
finance future exports of coffee hence- 
forth may be authorized without require- 
ment other than the guaranty of the ex- 
porter to effect shipment within 6 months 
from the date of the export license. The 
guaranty in question must cover the dif- 
ference in the subscription to national 
treasury bonds between that correspond- 
ing to drafts arising from exportation 
and to other drafts. In explanation of 
this latter provision, drafts covering im- 
portation of capital require subscription 
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to national treasury bonds in an amount 
equal to 20 percent of the proceeds of the 
draft, whereas draits arising from ex- 
portation are subject to bond subscrip- 
tion equal only to 5 percent of the pro- 
ceeds. The guaranty merely insures an 
additional 15 percent subscription to 
bonds in the event that the coffee ex- 
ported should reach a smaller total than 
the capital imported to effect the ship- 
ment. 

Movement of exchange and purchases 
of gold in Columbia during September 
1945 resulted in an import balance total- 
ing $1,000,000. However, from January 
1 to October 10, 1945, Colombia showed 
an export balance of $7,400,000. 

Import licenses issued in September 
1945 totaled $18,700,000, the highest 
monthly figure since the new system of 
import classifications went into effect 
on June 1, 1945. Of this total, $12,900,- 
000, or 69 percent, represented licenses 
granted for imports from the United 
States, a figure almost identical with that 
for August. Licenses granted in Sep- 
tember for imports from Great Britain 
totaled $455,556 as compared with $742,- 
933 in August; licenses for imports from 
Sweden totaled $514,759, compared with 
$575,291 in August; and licenses for im- 
ports from Switzerland totaled $376,490, 
compared with more than $1,000,000 in 
August. Licenses for imports from all 
of Europe amounted to $1,500,000 as com- 
pared with $2,500,000 in August. 

Import licenses granted in the year 
1945, to September 30, totaled $199,000,- 
000, compared with $152,000,000 and 
$83,000,000 for the corresponding periods 
of 1944 and 1943, respectively. Import 
licenses granted in the first 10-day pe- 
riod of October 1945 totaled $11,500,000. 

The balance sheet of the Bank of the 
Republic (Banco de la Republica), for 
September 30, 1945, showed but slight 
variation from that of the preceding 
month. The bank’s holdings of gold 
bullion continued to increase, a phenom- 
enon inevitable in view of Colombia’s 
present nonexportation of gold. De- 
mand deposits in foreign banks declined 
3,500,000 pesos, and loans and discounts 
to member banks decreased 2,000,000 
pesos. Bank notes in circulation de- 
creased approximately 1,200,000 pesos, 
and deposits rose approximately 4,000,- 
000 pesos. The percentage of the bank’s 
legal reserve backing bank notes in cir- 
culation fell slightly from 146.4 percent 
to 145.7 percent. 

The most recent report of Colombia’s 
Comptroller General revealed national 
revenues in September of more than 14,- 
000,000 pesos, the second highest month- 
ly revenue during 1945. National rev- 
enues for the first three quarters of 1945 
totaled approximately 95,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 65,000,000 pesos in the 
first three quarters of 1939, the last pre- 
war year. Collections for 1945 also ex- 
ceeded by 37,000 000 pesos those of the 
corresponding period of 1944, and like- 
wise exceeded the budget estimates for 
1945 by 21,600,000 pesos. Expenditures 
during September 1945 totaled almost 
16,000,000 pesos, the highest figure for 
any month of 1945. The national fiscal 
deficit as of September 30, 1945, was 16.,- 
509,000 pesos, an increase during Sep- 
tember of 1,600,000 pesos. The national 
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budget as of September 30, 1945, Wags 
202,000 000 pesos. 

The index (February 1937=100) o 
the cost of living for a workingman’ 
family in Bogota declined slightly in Sep. 
tember 1945 from 187.0 to 186.7, continy. 
ing the downward movement started jp 
June, and bringing the index to its lowest 
point since January 1945. Prices of foods 
on sale in Bogota markets showed 
fractional increase in September of from 
322.1 (January 1933=100) to 322.3. The 
index for tubers, green grains, and 
vegetables and fruits increased 997 
points, partly offset by decreases in 
cereals and dried grains, animal pro. 
ducts, and sweets. Following the aboli- 
tion of price control, rents in Bogota roge 
sharply in October. 

Agitation continued in the Colombian 
press for the construction of the “Per. 
rocarril Troncal de Occidente,” a project 
which would provide through rail trans. 
port from Cartagena to Popayan, ang 
from Cartagena on the Atlantic Ocean to 
Buenaventura on the Pacific. Sponsors 
of this project seek to emancipate the 
populous central part of Colombia from 
its dependence upon the often-inter. 
rupted Magdalena River. 

Resolution 120 of 1945, regulating au- 
tomotive public carriers over Colombian 
highways, went into effect October 5, 
The resolution was originally announced 
in June, but had remained in suspense 
because of an attack on its constitution. 
ality. 

On October 11 the Industria Colom- 
bia del Caucho, S. A. an affiliate of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., inaugurated its new 
tire factory near Bogota. It was an- 
nounced that the factory will concentrate 
at first on the production of truck tires. 
Although its ultimate output has been 
estimated at 5,000 tires a month, the 
time required to organize and train per- 
sonnel probably will prevent reaching 
this maximum production until the mid- 
dle of 1946. Also in the early part of Oc- 
tober the Goodyear Co. inaugurated its 
tire factory at Cali with an expected 
production of 1,200 tires a month. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


Trading operations in Peru remained 
slow during October, partly in response 
to seasonal influences. The food situa- 
tion was fairly satisfactory, although the 
meat shortage persisted. Purchase of 
the 1945-46 bean crop at 45 soles per 100 
kilograms by the Government was alu- 
thorized in order to stimulate production 
of beans, and retail] prices of potatoes 
were reduced at the Government-op- 
erated stalls. Production of silver 3 
expected to increase as a result of higher 
quotations in the United States, which 
will also aid the production of gold, cop- 
per, zinc, and lead, usually associated 
with silver. In the manufacturing field, 
factory operations were maintained 
despite the smaller volume of orders 0B 
hand, particularly from provincial cus 
tomers. Agricultural conditions were 
generally good, but prospects are some- 
what less favorable because of higher 
production costs. Announcement was 
made by the Ministry of Finance of the 
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proposed revision of the price, foreign- 
trade, and exchange controls now in 
force so that they will conform to the 
current economic necessities and be co- 
ordinated with controls exercised by 
other Ministries. ; 

Bank clearings of 264,700,000 soles for 
September, compared with 285,700,000 
for August, reflect the decreased turn- 
over in commercial transactions. Ex- 
eluding foreign exchange held for ac- 
count of the Government, total gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank of Peru advanced 
from 124,800,000 soles on July 31 to 132,- 
00,000 on August 31, and total reserves 
rose from 125,400,000 to 133,300,000 soles; 
total sight. liabilities increased slightly 
from 723,900,000 to 725,600,000 soles. By 
law No. 10253 of October 9, the Govern- 
ment was empowered to float a bond is- 
sue of 14,000,000 soles to cover the cost of 
irrigation works in the Ica Valley. Out- 
standing bills of financial significance 
introduced in Congress call for restora- 
tion of the Central Bank’s functions of 
bank of issue and supervisor of com- 
mercial credit; for the establishment of a 
Bank of the Nation to act as financial 
agent for the Government, the munici- 
palities and all other public organiza- 
tions; and for the reorganization of the 
Office of the Comptroller General of the 
Republic. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On October 1, the Government-con- 
trolled National Bank of Costa Rica as- 
sumed the responsibility for collecting 
income and property taxes in place of a 
unit in the Ministry of Finance which 
formerly attended to that function. The 
bank expects that, by reappraising ur- 
ban San Jose property alone, in line with 
current values, a marked increase in rev- 
enue should result without changing the 
tax rates. A fee of 12 percent is to be 
charged by the bank for its collection 
services up to a limit of 200,000 colones 
per year. Any charge in excess of this 
amount will be refunded to the Ministry 
of Finance. 

Under the three fiscal and financial re- 
form laws passed earlier this year, for a 
reorganization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the creation of a General Ac- 
counting Office and a Bureau of the 
Budget, progress has been made to the 
extent of choosing the three key officials 
involved. Two were formerly commer- 
cial bank officials and the third a lawyer 
who has done outstanding work as Price 
Control Administrator since March 1945. 
Their selection is viewed with satisfac- 
tion on practically all sides. An effort 
is being made to set up the administra- 
tive machinery necessary to the new sys- 
tem in time for the beginning of the new 
fiscal and calendar year on January 1, 
1946. 

The Finance Minister hopes to obtain 
legislative approval during the current 
extraordinary session of Congress for an 
issue of bonds and tariff certificates of 
not more than 16,000,000 colones with 
Which to fund completely the internal 
floating debt, thereby cleaning the slate 
and eliminating arrears in wages and on 
supply bills. 
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Another project of law would create an 
Amortization Bank (Caja de Amortiza- 
cion) for servicing the internal and ex- 
ternal bonded debt. Other administra- 
tion plans call for a revision of the mone- 
tary law to bring it into harmony with 
the Bretton Woods Agreements and to 
afford the Issue Department of the Na- 
tional Bank greater freedom in its opera- 
tions. 

The exchange situation in mid-Sep- 
tember began to tighten a little, as evi- 
denced by a rise in the rate on the black 
market to 5.71 colones per dollar as com- 
pared with the official. buying and selling 
rates of 5.61 and 5.62, respectively, and 
by a tendency on the part of the Control 
Board to interpret the exchange law more 
strictly. 

October 1 ushered in the new coffee 
crop year, and, as the picking and proc- 
essing season begins, growers and ship- 
pers are closely watching world market 
conditions. Since coffee in the bean will 
store well for some months, they can af- 
ford to postpone exportation if need be, 
their hope at present being that the Office 
of Price Administration in the United 
States will eventually adjust coffee price 
ceilings upward. Offers from European 
countries at prices exceeding $20 per 
quintal (1 quintal=101.43 pounds) are 
much discussed, but sales have not at- 
tained any great volume as yet, partly 
because of shipping conditions. The 
market position is one of holding off, 
coupled with efforts toward solidarity 
with other producing countries to the 
same end, 

Costa Rica’s foreign trade during the 
first half of 1945 exceeded by 14.2 percent 
the value of total trade recorded in the 
first half of 1944, combined imports and 
exports increasing to $19,449,374 (U. S. 
currency) from $17,036,673. This risein 
value was chiefly the result of expanding 
two-way trade with the United States, 
which accounted for 77.6 percent of the 
1945 first-semester total as compared 
with 70.6 percent in the first half of 1944. 

Total imports during the first 6 
months of 1945 increased by almost 20 
percent and were valued at $12,371,268, 
as compared with $10,353,947 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Total ex- 
ports, on the other hand, increased only 
slightly (5.9 percent), amounting to $7,- 
078,106 in the first half of this year as 
compared with $6,682,726 in the similar 
period of last year, thereby increasing 
the import trade balance from $3,671,221 
for the first half of 1944 to $5,293,162 for 
the first half of 1945. Notwithstanding 
this trade balance, holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange decreased by only 
$600,000 during the first half of this year. 

During the week of September 17-22, 
the first Industrial Congress held in 
Costa Rica under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Industries took place in San 
Jose. Participants included officers of 
the Chamber of Industries, representa- 
tives of the principal industries and man- 
ufacturing establishments throughout 
Costa Rica, and delegates from the two 
confederations of labor unions. Com- 
mittees were appointed to explore ways 
of attaining the threefold objective of 
increased consumption of goods of do- 
mestic manufacture, effective customs 
protection for industries already estab- 
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lished, and facilities and assistance for 
the establishment and development of 
new industries. 

The following legislation bearing on 
tariffs and trade controls has recently 
been enacted in Costa Rica: 

Second-hand merchandise, utensils, 
and household equipment henceforth 
may be imported into Costa Rica only 
under certification of a competent sani- 
tary authority in the country of origin 
that they have been disinfected or fumi- 
gated; they are also subject to specific 
authorization by the Costa Rican Min- 
istry of Public Health (August 23, 1945). 

Consumption taxes have been assessed 
on foreign and domestic liquor and beer 
in the Canton of Osa, Province of Punt- 
arenas, Costa Rica, and on mangrove 
taken from the woods of that canton 
(August 23, 1945). 

The import duty on “jeeps” has been 
reduced by one-half (September 12, 
1945). 

Import duties on edible oils of all kinds 
were increased (October 5, 1945). 

New regulations have been established 
governing the registration, sale, and ad- 
vertising of pharmaceutical specialties, 
toilet articles, and medicinal foodstuffs 
(September 13, 1945). Included among 
the commodities requiring registration 
are insecticides and disinfectants having 
registerable trade-marks A fee of 10 
colones ($1.80) is collected for certifi- 
cates of registration, although registra- 
tion may be effected gratis (August 23, 
1945). 

For further details concerning the 
above legislation, see items under “Tar- 
iffs and Trade Controls” in recent is- 
sues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


General rains, which began Septem- 
ber 12 and continued intermittently 
throughout the month, broke the 3- 
months drought, but arrived too late to 
benefit crops ready for harvest. How- 
ever, preparation of the soil for spring 
planting was aided. 

Delay in arrivals of produce from Ar- 
gentina during September aggravated 
the local supply situation, the most no- 
ticeable shortages being in wheat, po- 
tatoes, and butter. Argentine restric- 
tions on the exportation of potatoes have 
reduced the available supply to Para- 
guay for the remainder of 1945 to 300 
tons. To ease the shortage, the Banco 
Agricola del Paraguay distributed for 
the current planting season 270 tons of 
seed potatoes and sold an additional 25 
tons of seed potatoes to the public for 
consumption. 

The harvesting of experimental wheat 
crops, begun on September 20, gave 
promise of favorable returns. Of the 
anticipated total yield of 4,000 tons, half 
will be used for local consumption and 
the remainder for seed. 

The outlook for the 1945-46 cotton 
crop, favored by recent rains, was en- 
couraging. Harvesting of the 1944-45 
crop had been concluded, and ginning 
operations were nearing completion. 
The anticipated production of 27,000 tons 
of cotton fiber remained unchanged. 
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Seven of the eight sugar refineries 
completed operations on September 29. 
The eighth factory was expected to con- 
clude activities on October 6. The pro- 
duction of refined sugar as of September 
15 reached 7,115 tons, or slightly more 
than one-half of the estimated domestic 
requirement of 14,000 tons. A contract 
for the purchase of 2,000 tons of refined 
sugar from Argentina has been effected, 
and negotiations were under way with 
Peru and Brazil for additional stocks. 
There was a mild locust plague in the 
fertile southern section of the country. 

The rise in world prices for petitgrain 
oil from 7 centimos in 1944 to 9.5 cen- 
timos in 1945 resulted in an intensified 
processing of this product. Despite the 
frosts of last June, production of this 
commodity was expected to approximate 
250 tons, a figure comparable to pro- 
duction in 1944. 

The downward trend in retail sales 
appeared to have been checked in Sep- 
tember. More money was available, and 
general business registered improvement. 

Although traffic conditions on the Rio 
Paraguay were normal, activities on the 
Rio Parana and Alto Parana were so 
difficult that the Cia. Argentina de Nave- 
gaci6én Dodero S. A. was authorized to 
increase freight rates 20 percent, effec- 
tive September 26, to offset added opera- 
tional costs resulting from low water. 
As of October 1 the lowest level of the 
Alto Parana was 4.5 feet at some points, 
and the level was dropping. 

Although temporary removal (until 
the end of 1945) of Argentine restrictions 
prohibiting the use of Standard Oil (Ar- 
gentina) ships for direct trips between 
Montevideo and Asuncion had been ob- 
tained, deliveries of gas oil allowed Para- 
guay under the quota system have been 
slow. A shortage of this commodity 
threatens to shut down part of the Para- 
guayan road-construction program 
which is being financed by Export-Im- 
port Bank loans. 

The drought caused September deliv- 
eries of cattle to be low, and arrivals at 
the packing plants during September 
were in the poorest condition of the sea- 
son, weights being down about 15 per- 
cent. Liebig’s Extract of Meat plant fin- 
ished its season on September 20 with a 
total slaughter of 98,000 head of cattle. 
International Products Corporation ex- 
pected to close early in October. The 
Corporacion Paraguaya de Carnes main- 
tained the supply of meat for domestic 
consumption in the capital area at nor- 
mal levels during the month. Average 
slaughter for this purpose is 8,500 head 
per month. The corporation had some 
difficulties in obtaining satisfactory cat- 
tle for the frigorificos. 

The general cost-of-living index for 
September was 223 as compared with 222 
for August, and 198 for September 1944. 
September indexes for foodstuffs and im- 
mediate consumer goods registered ad- 
vances over those of August 1945. 

New exchange-control regulations for 
Paraguay were approved on September 4 
by the Monetary Board of the Bank of 
Paraguay. The balance sheet for the 
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Bank of Paraguay for the month of Sep- 
tember showed little change from that of 
August. The basic data are as follows: 


Ul 


Bank of Paraguay Balance, 1945 


{In millions of guaranies] 





’ a Septem- 
Item August ee 





Gold holdings 3.3 3.3 
Foreign-exchange holdings 24.0 24.0 
Bank’s obligations 7.9 9.1 
Bank’s net reserves 19.4 18. 1 
Money in circulation_. 28. 0 28. 0 
Other banks’ deposits in Bank of 

Paraguay 17.7 16. 0 
Total money issued 44.3 43.6 

Norte.—Exchange rates for the guarani remained un- 
changed. 


The Paraguayan Alcohol Corporation 
was authorized on September 27 to invest 
3,000,000 guaranies in a plant-expansion 
program involving construction of new 
buildings and warehouses, as well as im- 
provements of existing facilities. Long- 
term loans for this purpose will be pro- 
vided by the Bank of Paraguay and other 
local banks. Service on these loans is to 
be covered through a compulsory alloca- 
tion of a portion of the sale prices of the 
company’s products (“cana” and recti- 
fied alcohol) without effecting an in- 
crease in the established prices of these 
commodities. 

Of major importance was the issuance 
by the Paraguayan Government on Sep- 
tember 28 of Decree No. 10425 canceling 
the legal status of the four principal 
Proclaimed List firms and specifying 
public auction of their assets. They are: 

Unitas S. A. Paraguaya Comercial y Finan- 
cilera. 

Ferreteria Alemana 8S. A 

Staudt y Cia. S. A. 

Ferreteria Universal S. A 
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Honduras 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


The worst hurricane to skirt Hondy 
ras in Many years swept the north Coast 
of that country the night of October 3 
causing considerable damage to buildings 
in Puerto Cortes, and temporarily dis. 
rupting communications, transportation 
and power facilities in the Puerto Cortes. 
San Pedro Sula region. The most costly 
damage was suffered by the banana in. 
dustry. Preliminary surveys of the dam. 
age inflicted on banana plantings in the 
Puerto Cortes consular district confirm 
the first appraisal that at least 50 per. 
cent of the fruit was destroyed. All the 
farms near the coast suffered a 100-per. 
cent loss in an unprecedented blowdown 
Monetary loss has not yet been exactly 
computed, but is expected to be $10,009. 
000 to $15,000,000. The weekly shipping 
estimates of the Tela Railroad Co. for 
shipments from the ports of Puerto 
Cortes and Tela have been drastically 
revised from 185000 banana stems a 
week to 85,000 stems a week. 

The hurricane was accompanied and 
followed by torrential rains throughout 
the country, lasting for a week or longer 
in some areas. Even from the south. 
coast area it is reported that considerable 
damage to crops and livestock resulted 
from the rains. In most of the interior, 
however, the net effect of the rains was 
favorable and, as a consequence, better- 
than-average harvests of corn, beans 
and coffee are expected in the coming 
months. 

The construction and improvement of 
municipal water-supply and sewerage 
systems has caught the interest of many 
Honduran towns, largely as a result of 
the program of this type which has been 
carried on by the Servicio Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Salud Publica (Inter. 
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American Cooperative Public Health 
Service) within the past few years, and 
three additional projects have just been 
announced. San Pedro Sula, where the 
sewerage System was recently improved 
py the Servicio, is now working on plans 
for the enlargement and improvement of 
its water-supply system, so as to furnish 
sufficient water not only for drinking 
and industrial use but also for a system 
of fire hydrants. The cost of this proj- 
ect is estimated at 275,000 lempiras (2 
lempiras equal $1.00). Comayagua, 
where the Servicio last year built a water 
system, is now planning to construct a 
sewerage system, for the beginning of 
which 15,000 lempiras has been set aside. 
Olanchito is also planning to build a 
sewerage system at a cost of about 45,000 
lempiras. All of these projects are to be 
financed entirely with local government 
funds, but are to be carried out with the 
technical assistance of the Servicio. 


Curacao, N. W. I. 


(From the U. S. Consulate General 
Willemstad) 


Production of refined oil in Curacao 
from Venezuelan and Colombian crude 
oil.continued at a high level during Oc- 
tober, with reported increases in certain 
specific products. Phosphate mining 
has ceased entirely and operations prob- 
ably will not be resumed unless a market 
for this product is established again in 
Denmark and Sweden. These countries 
took the greater part of the phosphate 
exported by the Netherlands West Indies 
before the war. 

The cost of living in Curacao has risen 
43 percent, and in Aruba 48 percent— 
chiefly affecting the laboring class, which 
spends about 75 percent of its income for 
food as compared with 25 percent by the 
upper classes. 

The local labor market has not been 
able to supply the demands of the oil in- 
dustry, therefore no fear is entertained 
as to its ability to absorb the labor which 
is being released now from war activities. 
Of the 11,117 laborers employed in the 
petroleum industry on the island of 
Curacao, only 3,410 are Dutch nationals. 
Most of the labor employed by the mil- 
itary authorities had been imported from 
Trinidad, Colombia, and Madeira. 

Import trade continues to be hampered 
because of the impossibility of utilizing 
effectively the Terr: rge sterling 
balances, which it isi 1 amount to 
£6,000,000, and merc s are hoping 
that Great Britain soc 1 will be able to 
deliver goods, so that purchases may be 
made in that country. Curacao is allot- 
ted $1,300,000 a month, under various 
agreements with the Netherland Gov- 
ernment, but this amount meets only the 
minimum needs of importers and others 
for dollar exchange. 

There is a shortage of corn meal and 
grain for livestock feeding. Sugar is 
scarce, because the island of Curacao was 
allotted an amount equivalent to less 
than three-fourths of its annual con- 
sumption. 





Exports of hides and skins from Iraq 
during March 1945 totaled 100 metric 
tons and were valued at $61,575. 
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Venezuela’s System 
of Exchange Control 


(Continued from p. 8) 


markets which are now in existence, 
namely the Controlled Market and the 
Free Market. To the Controlled Mar- 
ket was assigned the exchange sold un- 
der compulsion to the Central Bank. The 
Central Bank, in turn, is authorized to 
distribute this exchange directly or 
through commercial banks. All ex- 
change other than Controlled Exchange 
was designated as Free Exchange in 
which transactions take place without 
control. 

Buying and selling rates for exchanges 
now designated as Controlled Exchange 
have been under control—either infor- 
mally, or formally by decree or fixing by 
the Central Bank—since August 1934, 
except’ for infrequent and short inter- 
vals during which no agreement with the 
oil companies was in effect. The follow- 
ing rates have prevailed: 


Exchange Rates—Controlled Exchange 
| Bolivares per dollar | 


Petroleum dollars: Buying Selling 
August 1934 to April 


oy 3.90 3.93 
April 1937 to July 1941... 3.17 3.19 
July 1941 to May 1944 . 3.09 3.35 
May 1944 to date =a 3.35 
Subsidized-products * dollars: 
August 1934 to December 
1936 » Sy (*) 
December 1936 to April 
ROT winpince Sei 3.90 3.93 
April 1937 to July 1941... 3.09 .19 


3 
3 
July 1941 to June 1942-—— 

Coffee (all grades)... 4.60 3.35 

Cacao 4.30 3.35 
June 1942 to August 

1944—-Coffee— 

Washed, all 


grades 4.30 3.35 

Husked 3.75 3.35 

Cacao 3.75 3.35 

August 1944 to date 

Coffee: 

Washed . 4.80 3.35 

Unwashed 4.25 3.35 

Cacao 4.25 3.35 


‘Rates at which exchange is sold by ex- 
porters, 

* Except for short intervals when no agre2- 
ment with the oil companies was in effect. 

* At present coffee and cacao, the subsidi- 
zation of cattle exports having been discon- 
tinued in March 1942. 

‘Not controlled. 


Transactions in exchange other than 
those included in the table have not been 
prohibited since the institution of in- 
formal exchange control in 1934. By 
reason on the one hand of the lack of 
regulation and on the other of the ab- 
sence of any automatic check on fluctu- 
ations—such as provided, for instance, 
by the gold standard—rates for uncon- 
trolled exchange fluctuated widely until 
the decree of May 18, 1942. 

That decree authorized the Central 
Bank to intervene in the Free Market 
and abolished differential exchange 
treatment of commodities based upon 
their classification. Although techni- 
cally there are still two exchange mar- 
kets, there has been no difference in the 
selling rates in the two markets since 
May 21, 1942. On that date the Central 
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Bank announced that it would intervene 
in the Free Market in order to maintain 
the selling rate at 3.35.bolivares per dol- 
lar. That rate has been maintained 
since May 21, 1942. 





Western Europe’s Fiber-Flax 
Acreage 


The extent to which war in western 
Europe destroyed the normal regional 
distribution of fiber flax acreage is indi- 
cated by the following table published in 
a foreign trade journal. This shows that 
while actually the total area devoted to 
this crop during the war averaged nearly 
34 percent above that for 1938, individual 
crops of important prewar producers 
were at times much smaller in area 
than before the war. Germany, which 
more than doubled its prewar flax acre- 
age, accounts for the largest portion of 
the over-all increase: 


European Flax Areas 


{In hectares] 





| | 
| Neth- | Bel- 





| 
| =| 
on ln 7 1eT- Tote 
Year | erlands | gium | France | many | otal 
1938 19, 535 | 31,170 | 41,000 | 48,438 | 140, 143 
1939 24,916 | 44,751 | 47,610 | 58,138 | 175,415 
1940 19, 241 | 55,000 | 30,000 | 121,487 | 225, 728 
1941 19, 967 | 18,000 | 26,763 | 96,700 | 161, 430 
1942...____| 22,574 | 8,385 | 33,860 | 108,900 | 173,719 
1943 | 14,706 | 14,000 | 50,063 | 100,000 | 178, 769 
1944 11,135 | 8,000 | 60,000 | 130,000 | 209,135 
1945 8, 500 | 35, 000 (‘) | (‘) | (') 
! Not available. 





Containers and Tops in 
Monterrey District, Mexico 


There is a ready market for imported 
wood and cardboard bottle containers in 
the vicinity of Monterrey, Mexico. Local 
production of corrugated cardboard 
boxes is insufficient to meet the existing 
demand for this type of bottle container 
which is used for out-of-town shipment 
and increasingly for local distribution. 
Bottlers ordinarily use open wooden 
boxes or trays known as “half depths” 
holding 24 or 25 bottles for local distri- 
bution. These can be procured domesti- 
cally in any quantity, but their price is 
considered high. 

Production of bottles in the Monterrey 
district is usually adequate, and it is 
doubtful that bottles imported from the 
United States could compete in this mar- 
ket. Only a few types of drinks are now 
sold in bottles with paper labels, as the 
trend is toward simple colors fused into 
the glass. Crown bottle tops are used 
exclusively in this district. Before the 
war, cork for the crowns was imported 
from the United States in the form of 
rods, but now comes directly from Spain 
or Portugal; this trade will probably re- 
vert to normal channels soon. Bottlers 
are wholly dependent on the United 
States for a gutta-percha paper known 
as “vinylite” which is indispensable as a 
liner for the cork disks in crowns for 
mineral waters. They are hampered in 
their operations because very little 
vinylite is available there now. 
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